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CHAPTER I. 
OUR ARRIVAL IN JAPAN-—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Our fist view of Japan—'Iho sacred mountain Fuji-yama—Const sconcry 
—Yokohama Bay—Our landing — Reception on shore —A small 
suinmor palace of the emporor—Rvilways of Japan—Anival im Tokio 

*—Tho residence of Admiral Kawamura—Momoianda by BE, ‘Tenn, 
Reed-—-Jinrih-shas—Costumes of the people—Japanese shops—~2'orit-—~ 
A Shinto temple—Modo of sereahig Nita priesls—A. movablo shop 
~The police—'l he childien—Shampooers—Outsido the town—Country 
scenery —Rtice-ficlds—An inland town—Tea-diinking—Tho national 
bovoiage, sed¢d—A Baddhist templeo—Buddlustio worship—The lotus 

‘Somblom—Japancse animals—Exeusion vans, 


Tr was on a fino broozy morning carly in tho year (January 
10) that wo first saw the land of Japan propor. Approach- 
ing it from Ilong Kong, and by tho southern route, which 
pasgos among tho solitary Loo-choo Islands, tho lordly and 
beautiful Fuji-yamn rose ‘up before us long before any othor 
land was visible. Liko a yast and.splendid tomple, ib stood 
high above tho occan-plain, whité with snow, and gliiloring 
in the sun. I ghall hayo many occasions hereafter for 
speaking in admiration of this wondrous object, and will 
theroforo only remark hero that if ono’s memories of Japan 

* woro dostinod to fade one by one, I believe tho vory last to 
lisnppoar would be that of Fuji-sen,* as first seen from 
the soa, ata distance of nearly one hundred miles, 





* Jujt-snn is more coreot than us) of Fuji-ynma, bet usago hag 
the moto poptlar designation (among — justifled tho employment of cilher 
vou, IL. J B 
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2 JAPAN, 


With intorost over deepening, through the day we saw tho 
picturesque shores of Japan gradually displayed as wo 
approached, brokon as they aro, and as artists must oxult 
to see thom, into hills and headlands, valleys and sand- 
beaches, rocks and cnyes, in indescribable varicly. On many 
an island and promontory stand lighthonses—thoxe benco: 
of civilisation of which any nation may well bo proud.* 
The days being short at this season of the yaar, night 
came on, and the lighthougos blazed forth long before we 
reached tho roadstcad of Yokohama, whore stoam-launches 





tam indifferently in this case, Yama, 


‘Tale, and San or Zen are all applied + 


to mountains accoiding to their posi- 
tion or impotlance. 

* “Tho fist view of tho const of 
Japan which ono obtains aftoi flvo or 
aix days’ voyage fiom Tong Kong iy 
4 very fair specimen of the oist 
scenery in general, ILills of peoulinrly 
sharp outline, and which bear un- 
mistakablo signs of voleanio forma- 
tion, send their rounded spurs out 
seaward in anoh a way as to form 
along the entiro consi a soties of small 
bays, in some of the more protested 
of which may be ston Mttlo nests 
of gioy huts, with their ineviiablo 
necompaniment of single -masted 
junks lying at anchor close in to tho 
shoe. Lyory now and then a little 
whito sail will bo seen skimming 
along past the shore, the hull of gho 
vessel ofton boing out of sight to 
passongers on the mail steamers, 
which natuially givo the const a wido 
beith, At times tho hills will fall 
away enough to givo you a glimpse 
into the interior of the country, whon 
you see obhies, 1ange beyond range, 
of the samo varied and picturesque 
forms, increasing apparently in height 
in proportion to their distance inland. 
With the exception of thoso nomest 
to the const, there hills appear piotty 
thickly wooded, and even tho barer 


parts are overgiown with grass which 
in tho winter is of a deop straw 
colom, tho resulé of tho scoohing 
sun of the piceeding summer, ‘This 
sconely, varying slightly at timos of 
course, repoutstisolf continually as you 
pass along towards tho Gui of Yedo. 
Now and then tho shoo becomes 
more rocky, and the sm fous a 
broken ling of whato as far as tho oyo 
em reach, 

“Tslands occasionally Joon up on 
tho acaward side, the Jaab antl fnost 
hoing that of ‘ Vilos,” ox ‘Qoashima,’ 
an aoliyo yoleano which continually 
pows forth smoke ani ocensionnlly 
flame, Soon after passing those 
islanda tho Gull of Yato is reaohod 
‘nnd. tho shoo close in, tho eastern 
ono keoping very low right up tho 
hay, tho western one also being a 
Hitfle joss hilly and moro thiokly 
woudcd than before, 

“The Gulf of Yedo is oxtromely 
woll supplicd with Hyghthouses of 
various kinds, by aid of whicl mail 
atcameis aro able Lo pioceed stinight 
to their moorings in Yokohama Bay, 
at whatevel timo thoy arrive. 

«1, Torx Rem,” 
his nolo, and somo other notes 
which follow bearing corresponding 
initiala, a0 from the pon of my son, 
who accompanied mo on my visit to 
Japan, ° 


* 
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were waiting to take us to the shore if wo had choson to 
land, But the hour was lato, and wo had previously de- 
termined to remain on board for the night, and therefore 
sont our compliments and apologies to tho frionds awaiting 
us, not doubting that thoir convenience, like our own, would 


thus be best secured. 


* Early on the mérning of the 11th we wont upon dock and 
saw the pleasant town of Yokohama, with its long line of 
European-looking buildings oxtonding along the son-front, 
and its charming residonces high up on “The Bluff,” on our 
left. In the roadstead or harbour were ships of all nations, 
including British, American, and Gorman mon-of-war, with 
, the flag of Japan floating proudly from many a war-vossel, 

one of which, the ironelad frigate Zoo-so, I had myself had 
the privilege to design and have built for his majesty tho 
emperor. After breakfast the steam-launches wore again 
alongside, and several young officors whom wo had known in 
England had come out in thom to escort us to the port- 
admiral’s landing-place, where we wero most cordially re- 
goived by their oxcellencies Admiral Kawamura and Mr, 
Enouyé Kawori, tho ministors of marine and of public works 
respoctively, both of whom we had had tho ploasuro of know- 
ing in England, With thom wero Admiral Ito and several 
naval and civil officers, some of whom we elroady know, and 
othors whose acquaintance wo thon mado for tho first timo, 
as we did also thet of Captain Tawes, an English officer 
who had established and: brought to » condition of great 
excellence a corps of Japanose marines whose disbandmont 
subsequont events had brought absut.* 

Our first entortainmont in Japan was at a small but 
elegapt little summor residence situated upon a hill ovor- 
looking the bay, which formerly belonged to Mr. Enouyé, 


@* To Capt. Iawos wo wore in- 
dobted for many kindnesses ding 
ow stay. I undoistand that, in con- 
junction with Mr. Ernest Satow, this 
accomplished officer is ongaged in 


the prepaintton of a guidebook {o 
Japan, which will be of tho nimost 
sorvice to visitors, and doubtless 
holp to attact shanges to tho 
Mowery Land. 

BQ 
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but has of late years boon omployed as a Lomporary residence 
for the Mikado on tho occasions of his visiting tho floct, or 
making © sea passage to or from his eapitel, Alchongh 
built and provided in European style, the little palaco bore 
thoughout ils fittings, furniture, and doorations tho unis 
takablo impross of tho Japaneso artist and handievofisman, 
The walls were hung wilh Japanoso pictures, both rnoiont 
and modern; the curtains wote of rich Japaneso silk; tho 
carpets and rags of native mannfacturo; tho furnitnre of 
woods and designs special to tho country, while heautiful 
specimens of inlaid lncquor-work, Satsuma and Kiyomidsn 
Sarence, and screons of Kioto embroidored silk adorned tho 
sovoral apartments. A luncheon of Huropean typo ompha- , 
sisod the weleomo which had beon given us, and asaured us 
of the cordial hospitality with which we wore to be treated, 
A briof visi to tho club, the privileges of which wore 
soeurod for us by tho kindnoss of Captain Tawos, oecupiod 
tho only timo available beforo the doparturo of our train to 


the oastern capital,* 





* An Englishman artiving in 
Yokohama, looking at the town fiom 
a ship m tho bay, will have somo 
difficulty at fist in discovering auy 
very novel feature in its appcarance, 
‘Yo the loft on a hill he sees Euro- 
pcan houses in abundaneo; all along 
fhe shoia are Inigo stono buildings, 
hotels, simo-houses, and clubs such 
as may be seen in any acapmt town 
at home ; and with a sea or tyo of 
aleamerg of every kind in tho fore- 
giound, it is indeed hid to realiso 
that he js face to free with the Iand 
of the Mikedos But this disnppoint- 
mont does nol Inst Jong. To has but 
to lift his eyes and look beyond, and 
there, towering above ull tho nenicr 
hills, he sees Fuji-yama, the monsler 
snow-capped mountain which forms 
a backgiound for all the loveliest 
seones in Japan, Steamers, hotels, 
and store-houses are forgotton in a 
moment, and he becomes for the 


timo a Juparess, or ab any rilo a 
woishippor of Fuji, 

“But now the bouls whieh avo to 
{ako him ashory erawd round, and lw 
hos lo poxtpono furthor contomplation 
toa mory subtable oppnitanity, Phe 
boatmon and bonty a0 Japmese at 
any ate, Che men aro dressed inn 
loose sm fof robo with hanging slonves, 
They row with long sweeps ticd to 
the sido of the bon, and wurked tna 
kindofaculling fashion ith thablades 
nealy under tho stern of tho bont, 
On rnching the shoo and hula 
passed thiough tho oulenleof the 
customs, wt stianger Muds hinwolf in 
tho midst of e curiously mixed popu, 
Intion, mae ho ges in the samo 
minuto Englishmen, Amoieutt, 
Goumang, Frenchinon, Obinamen, all 
of them fooling appaiontly at home, 
amd seeming as if it wae tho most 
nefaial thing in tho would for each 
of thom to bo thoie: the Japancso 
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Bofore proceeding with the narrative of our visit to Tokio , 
it may bo well Lo pauso sufficiently long to mention the 
oxisting railway accommodation of Japan. ‘hero aro but 
throo lines of railway yet constructed, viz. that upon which 
wo word about to travel from Yok hama to Tokio, a distance 
of 18 miles; a sacand, from the open port of Kohé to the 
groab comercial city of Osaka, which is 22 miles long; 
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and g third, from Osaka to tho westorn capilal of Kioto, 
which is 264 ines in longth. These last-named being con- 
tinuous, may bo considered ag one lino of 48} miles, fiom 


® os oe ee 


going thelr own way quilo unecon- and from thig point all we shull 
corned, As ho moyes futher into sov in Yokohama may be sven in 
the town, however, tho puiely any lown Unoughout the country, 
Japaneses population appers in all. Ecos Oa ba 

, tts novolty and preturcequeness 5 
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Kobé to Kioto. Sovoral other lines hava been laid oul, as 
shown in tho plan on the previous page, of which tho parts 
drawn in a continuous black line havo beon completoly planned. 
and estimated for, the short picco from Kioto to Otsu being 
already in hand and woll advanced; whilo tho dottod linos 
indicate a much more extensive syslom, which can sencoly leo 
said to have advanced much beyond the rogion of imagination, 
although the general routes indicated havo beon moro or loss 
examinod and determined upon. While speaking of incréased 
communication with tho plan beforo us, it may bo woll lo men- 
tion that it has been for centuries past the hopo of thoughtful 
Japanese that 2 canal would be eut from Tsuruga to tho 
northern extremity of Lalo Biwa, for tho purpose of admit. + 
ting shipping from the occan into the Inke, and thus carry- 
ing sea~borno produco inland to Olsu, which is within nino 
o1 ton miles of the western capital, ‘ho wholo longth of 
projected railways above indicatod is about 600 miles, of 
which 143 have beon complotely planned and in part com- 
monced, tho remaining 457 miles being at prosont bul littl 
more than talked of, Tho line from Yokohama to Tokio 
was commenced in 1867, and oponod for traffic in Oclobor 
1872. hero are large stations at the tormini, and smallor 
stations at soveral intermodiate placos. Extonsivo work. 
shops exist at Tokio, It is said that tho rocoipls for 
passenger traffic alono on this lino roach noarly £100 per 
mile per week, and will therefore comparo well with thoso 
of first-class English railways. English and Scotch engino- 
men and drivers axe still, employed upon the railway, but 
the managoment of tho traffie and the working of tho 
stations are conducted entirely by Japanese, 

About five in the afternoon of the 11th wo reached ‘Hokio, 
where a crowd awaited our arrival, attracted doubtless by 
the circumstanco that one of the carriages in waiting 
belonged to the government, and bore among its docoration® 
the imperial crest. A fow minutes’ drive, during which wo 
could not but be struck by tho characteristic features alike 
of the city and of the people, brought us to the residonco of 
Admiral Kawamura, where we found owrsolyes delightfully 
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located in the midst of a puroly Japanose household, but 
with an adjoining building of European style, nowly orected 
for the uso of foreign visitois, and furnished with the 
choicest art-furnishings of Japan, as in tho caso of tho little 
Yokohama palace already adverted to. 

eIn place of giving my own gonoral impressions resulling 
from our first viows of this oxtraordinary country and people, 
Iwill tako the following from the memoranda jotted down by 
my son—in whose youth (his age being but nineteen) the” 
friendly reader will find sufliciont excugo for any literary 
orudeness that he may detect :-— 

“Among the first things we seo on entering a Japancse 
town is a line of sinrikt-sha mon, with their hand-carriages, 
waiting for a job, Tho shafts of the two-wheoled carriages 
aro resting on the ground, and their proprietors are standing 
by, or sitting on the now sloping scat, ‘heir dress consists 
in most cases (in this wintor time) of a palo-blue shirt with 
hanging sleoyes tucked in at the waist, and tight-fitting 
breeches of tho samo colow, reaching just below the knoe, 
Logs and feet aro bare, with tho exception of straw sandals 
fastoncd on by moans of straw cords, one passing round tho 
anklo and anothor betwoen tho toes, Thoy are most of 
thom holding their rough gearlol rugs round thoix necks and 
shouldors, but as soon as thoy got a job the rug will bo 
iranaforred to the knoos of the fare, 

“But lot us look for, a moment at the drossos of tho 
passors-by. Tero comes a young man, probably an assistant 
in a shop. IlLis dross consists of a thick-striped silk robe 
reaching down to tho anklos, or nearly so, The colour of this 
is a quiot grey, with narrow mauyo or black stripes in il, It 
orosfes on his breast, and inside it shows an under-garmont 
crossing in the samo way, mado of a different shado of grey 
from the othor, The outor dross is fastened at the crossing 


“with a thick cord of cream-coloured silk, Ifo wears while 


socks, which only reach to tho anklo, and which separate 
belween tho big too and the rest of the foot, so as to allow 
the stiap of his clogs to pass between, ‘Theso clogs consist 


_ ofa flat sole of wood about half an inch thick, which rosts on 
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two broad wooden uprighis at too and hool. A straw cord 
comes up belaveen the big too and tho noxt ono, and seprrates 
into tivo parts, which join tho clog halfway along, As thero 
is no fastening at tho back, a continual drag has to bo kopt on 
the clog or it would fall off, tho rosull of which is that vory 
shambling gait which is ono of the poculiarilios noticed im 
walking through a Japanoso town, This young man, like 
most others now, has allowod his hair to grow all ovor his 
head in European fashion. 

“ But before going further wo must notico tho arrangement 
of the hair which is peculiar td the Japancso mon. ‘lhe hoad 








HAR OF LADOURER. 


is shaved, from tho forchond to 2 little behind tho crown, 
The hair is grown at the sides and back, thon a kind of 
short pigtail is made of the upper part of the back-hair, 
which is stuck together with cosmotic, doubled, and tho 
pomt brought partly over the shaved part of tho host, as 
in tho engiaving above, This practico is fast dying out, 
though, and_evon now is almost confined to tho working 
classes, . 
“Let us now take » glance at a shop or two, and gee in 
what they differ from those we are accustomed to. Lore on 
our right we see a low built wooden house, Wo go insido tho 
door ; the proprictor is sitting on his hools tn the floor, which , 
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is raisod about foot and a half above tho ground, and is 
smoothly covered with clean matting. IIe has his bronzo 
Iibasht, or brazior, before lim. Ono arm is rosting on it, 
whilo one hand is spread over the fire of red-hot ashos In 
his othor hand is his small silver pipe, with its diminutive bowl, 
Tho momont we onter he taps tho ashos out of this pipo into 
tho ibash?, and makes his reveronce with his forehead on the 
ground, Tf wo wish to purchaso anything, a certain amount of 
proliminary incredulity and subsequent beating down is often 
necessary hore ag in most othor places in the Mast. Ilo asks 
us to bo soated, and pushes some flat cushions to the edgo of 
tho floor so as to enable us to keop our fect on the ground, 
and Lhus avoid taking off our boots, which would be necessary 
if we were to mount on to his floor. Ie calls to somo one 
in the back room of the house, which is shut off by a paper 
partition with wooden framowork, and in a few minutes a boy 
appoars with tea, which wo are invited to take while wo look 
over some of his. /ock. After making a few purchases and 
drinking the tea, with which the cups are continually re- 
plenished, we wish him good-day, and leave him repeating 
his obcisance, snd producing that reomarkablo sound which 1s 
so common in Japan, of sucking in tho breath botweon the 
teath and lips, and torminating in a noise made with the 
throat, which is ruthor suggestive of asthma, ‘Chose sounds 
almost always accompany a bow cither on moeting or leaving 
a porson, Passing on, ovory shop is a picture, oven though 
it bo for tho salo of enska or wino-bottlos, ‘Lho clean whito 
ribs of tho cask held together by, rings of greon willow; tho 
masses of common bluc and whito china saké bottles, sholf 
aboyo sholf, and layer abovo layer, are ploasing to the oyo, 
and*so holp in their way to incroaso that fascination with 
the counlry which evory forcignor fools aflor a ‘short stay 
in Japan, and which is of course contributed to by every 
* ovidonco of inste and artistic sense in tho Japanose in things 
however trifling and unimportant, 
“But what is that curious structure at the ond of the 
shreoh? Well, it does look curious at first, but before many 
days havo passedsit will seom as familiar as a church-spire at 
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home. It is the sign that you aro approaching » Shinto 

temple, and if you look boyond you will soo nostled among 

the tices the steep thatched roof of the temple itself, which 

is ontered by a flight of stops, at the fool of which may ba 

sean a liltle group of devotcos making thoir obeisancos before 

the shrine, Iven at this distanco, if wo look carefully into, 
tho shadow cast by the overhanging rool, wo can sco the 

glimmer of the round mirror which appears to be one of tho 

symbols of the Shinto faith,* 

“As wo draw nearer wo find that the archway wo have 
noticed consists of two large upright posts somo two and a 
half feet in diameter, across the tops of which is laid a boam, 
projecting over them and curving slightly upward, A fow 
inches below this is a second and smallor beam, parallol to it, 
and which bears a framed board on which is inscribed in 
Japancse characters the nemo of tho temple, Tho wholo 
structure is painted a bright red,f and is altogether about 
fiftcen or cighteon fect high, We can now distinctly seo 
the mirror in the centre of the temple, surrounded by those 
wands with curiously cut tasselg of while papor which aro 
called gohe?, and which are seen in evory Shinto tomple, Tho 
original idea of thom might have beon that of a dustor, as it 
is the custom of the priests to make two or threo passes 
with them in the air before praying, apparently for the pur- 
pose of clearing tho atmosphoro from any impurities bofore 
invoking tho god. Horo, 100, aro the worshipporg, somo 
knecling, somo standing al, tho foot of tho stops, Lot us 
watch this new-comer for 9 moment. IIe walks to the foot 
of tho steps, throws a coin’on to thom, and siands for somo 
seconds gazing inlo the tomplo, then reises his hands and 
claps thom sharply three times. ILo thon places thom togothor 
and bends his hoad, mubtoring a short prayer. After another 


prolonged gaze at tho sacred mirror and its surroundings, 





+The minor, woaftorwards found, Ernost Satow. oh, TRY 
although a sacicd Shinto emblom, — + “ ‘This painting of the fori apponra 
wag not displayed in emly Shinto also to bo traceable to Buddhiem, but 
temples, Its public uso camo in it is not at all unficquont now. 
with Buddhism, acouding to Mi. . «7a, RY 
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ho moves off to make room for other equally devout wor- 
shippers, who present their offerings, go through the samo 
coromony, end in thoir turn make way for others, and so on. 
The clapping of tho hands is only saved from appoaring 
ridiculous to foreigners by the thoroughly reverent and 
garnost looks of the worshippors. ‘Tho object of this, wo aro 
told, is to attract tho attention of the kam, or god, to tho 
prayers which are to follow, As wo turn io leave wo take a 
final glance at the temple, and notice for the first time 
that the richly coloured chickens amongst the carving under 
the roof are moving their heads and wings in a decidedly 
natural manner. We are told to our astonishment that these 

» birds axe sacrod, and so are allowed to take their roost on 
the very temple itsolf; bub we havo no doubt that wero 
wo to scatter a little food on the ground, their strictly reli- 
gious pyoclivities would be, at any rate for the time, 
overcome, and that they would show themselves worldly 
enough to give way to temptation, and leave their exalted 
perch, 

“Noar the torii, or archway, wo meet two mon in curious- 
looking dresses, whom we discover to be priosts of the temple, 
Ono is dressed in flowing white robes, with baggy slecves, 
the ordinary socks and clogs, and woars a stiff honddross of 
linon ov silk, somowhat resombling a peaked nightcap doublod 
backwards with the peak hanging down. Tho othor wears 
richor-looking robes, mado apparontly of brocaded silk, but 
of the samo shapo ag tho first; his headdress is quilo dif- 
foront, however, consisting of a lacquored black hat, tho 
shape of which is roughly reclangular, but has a deep dont 
in the front, and is crinkled all over. It is rbout four inches 
high, and projects beyond the head al tho back with a slight 
curve upwarda. They mako oa polite bow as wo pasa, and 
wish us good-day, We are told that the first is an ordinary 

* Shinto priest, whilo the second is the chicf priest of the 
temple, 

“Just after leaving the temple we mer an object which 
looks like a vory large cabinot of some sori with legs and 
foot taking a gaict stroll through the town, On nearer 
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approach this rosolves itsoll into two tall narrow boxos, 
through which, about threo fourths of tho way up, pussos 
a stout bar of wood, which rosis on tho shouldor of tho 
man to whom the logs belong. At frat this apporrs an 
enormous load for one man to carry, but on closor oxamine- 
dion wo find that it is morely a framework of light wood 
barely sivong cnough to support its contents. Tf wo watch 
this man for a fow moments he will probably vory soon fiud 
a suitable placo for depositing his shop, for such it is; whon 
wo shall seo the two boxes quickly oponcd and converted 
into stands on which to placo his wares, 

“But wo must continuo our walk, for there is much to 
seo and wonder al. Every fow hundxed yards wo pass one 
of the best results of the introduction of European customs 
in the form of a neatly dressed and business-like policoman, 
Ilis uniform consists of a dark-bluo coat roaching below 
tho knegs, with collar and oufls of bright yellow cloth. Hoe 
wears a white belt, and a perked cap with a yellow band 
and a silver badge in front. Under his arm ho carries an 
ominously thick stick somo four feot long, which givos 
to the mildest and most harmless-looking polieoman thab 
appearance of latent powor which is so nacoxsary to their 
profession. 

“ Most of the peoplo wo pass now aro of tho lower alussos, 
28 wo aro approaching tho poorer quarter of tho town, Tho 
men are mostly drossod in a short sort of cloak of dark blue 
material with hanging sleoves, which’ is opon down tho front, 
Tho lowor part of this is ornamented with a white pattorn, 
often resembling the Greek key. On tho back is a largo 
Japanose charactor surrounded by a whilo ring, his is 
gonerally the emblem or sign adopted by thoir empleyor, 
Under this cloak an innor garment of darker material ig 
worn, the thickness of this varying according to the timo of 
year, Thoy wear tight-fitting trousors of dark bluo, ‘Thoy® 
go gonorally with tho head bare, but somotimos wear a light 
blue figured handkorchiof tiod under tho chin, Whilo walking 
along between the low wooden houses with thoix heavily tiled 
roofs, we have abundant opportunitios of secing overy phauo 
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of domestic lifo Lore we sce a party of little children 
with their bright dresses of imitation erape (chirimen), and 
thoir litle heads clean ghavod with the exception of four 
little tufis, one in front, one behind, and one at each side, 
Somo are flying kilos made in tho shape of diminutive mon 
with outspread arms, whilo tho smaller onos aro confining 
thoir attontion to tho perilous occupation of climbing down 
from the raised floor of tho housos to the road, and there 
making thoir first attempts at walking in clogs; and as they 
always secure tho biggest onos at hand, their ondenyours are 
often extremely amusing, ‘Tho moment a siarthi-sha is 
goon approaching, tho children immediately show a strong 
desire to bo on tho opposite side of tho road, the result of 
this gonorally being a series of narrow escapes, which would 
in many cages bo bad accidents wore it not that tho pénrika- 
sha is so quickly swerved asido or stopped. 

“Tn passing a sido street wo are struck by the doleful 
notes of some instrument, which is evidently appronching us 
by tho increasing clearness of the sound. Wo will stay a 
moment and find out whence it comes, In a few momonts a 
figuro appears, which halts every now and then, and each 
timo tho sound wo first hoard is ropoxted, and is followed by 
alow droning ory. As it gels noarer wo find il is a blind 
man, who fools his way with a stick and carries a reed-pipo. 
On inquiry wo learn that this man's profossion is that of a 
shampooor. ‘Tho systom of shampooing hag bocomo quito an 
institution in Japan, Any one sufforing from rhoumatism or 
any pain which rubbing would roliove calls in ono of these 
amon, who are continually passing, and undorgoos a course of 
knoading and hammering and pinching in the part affected, 
or gll over tha body if ho wishes it. The few notes on tho 
pipo and the low cry of “amma” (grent slress boing laid on 
tho m’s, which causes tho poculiar droning sound) combine to 
form one of the most plaintive streot cries imaginable. Our 
curiosity boing satisfied wo pass on, and in a fow minutes 
find ourselves approaching the open country, IZere on tho 
roadside is a square stone column about six fect high, on 
which is carved in Japancso characters tho name of tho 
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town wo are leaving, and probably also that of the Kon, or 
prefecture, 

Wo will now inko a glanco ab sconory of a typo which 
is common to most paris of Japan. Tho road runs on an 
embankment, some five or six foot high, bolwvoon rico- (or 
paddy-) fields, which are almost invariably under two or throg 
inches of wator, and which covor all tho lovel ground, Bo- 
yond these 1iso hills of marked outline, but of no groab 
height, up which the rice-felds climb torrace above Lorrace 
until there is not a squaro foot of availablo ground un- 
oceupied, At intorvals we pass clusters of wooden huts, 
apparently deserted ; but if we look carofully over tho sur- 
rounding fiolds, we shall probably sco tho ownors with thoir 
wives and children, with wicker baskets in their arms, up to 
their knees in mud and water, ‘Lhoy are ovidontly working 
hard, but what the oxact naluro of their work is itis diMeult 
to sce, Jinrtkt-shas occasionally pass us on tho road, thoir 
oceupants being often asloop, and remaining so with a 
delormination which is truly remarknble, considering tho 
faulty nature of the road, Occasionally tho monotony of tho 
fields is broken by a bamboo-forest, over which tho faintost 
breath of wind sends a wavy sheen ag it roveals tho silyory 
under-side of the loaves, Now and then tho road is bordorod 
on cithor side by thoso lofty pines of distorted shapo which 
aro 80 often roprosonted in Japanese art. Thoy twist and 
turn and stretch out their crooked arms in every direction, 
aL times joining hands with their domrados on tho opposite 
side of tho rond, as if taking part in somo woird, fantastic 
dance, which 18 only interrupted for tho moment to allow 
us to pass. 

“Gradually the wooden huts become more frequent,.and 
at last become almost continuous, developing finally into » 
long straggling town of ono street, As wo got farthor into 
it, the huts improve gradually in size and style, until thoe 
middle portion of the town consists of a sories of well-to-do- 
looking shops. ILere we seo tho one European houso, 
which we now recognise immodiatoly ag tho police-station. 
Opposite this is the principal chaya, or Joa-houso, which 
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corresponds to an inn in Europe, The raised lower floor 
seems one vast expanse of matting, strotching far back from 
the street, We stop here for some tea, while our jinrihi-shas 
are changed and a relay of men is obtained, Wo are 
welcomed by the gul-attondants of the place, who bow low 
and conduct us to a back room, where we ensconce ourselves 
on tho floor round the /dbashis, oy ash fives. ‘The girls 
then bring us tea, in the diminutive exps peculiar to the 
country, and sit down to watch for an opportunity to 
replenish them, ondeayouring meanwhile to tempt us to 
taste some of tho curious, and at first uninviting, cakes 
which usually accompany the Japaneso tea, and the most 
, common form of which resembles square blocks of ‘Turkish 

delight.’ Meanwhile tho yinriki-sha men are making the 
most of their time outside. Tach man has his bowl of 1ico 
in hand, and is transferring ity contonts as fast ‘a8 possible 
to his mouth by means of chopsticks, The bowl is held 
close up to the mouth, so that the process is simple and the 
transfer rapid, This rice, with the addition of a cup or two 
of saké (the spirituous drink of the country), will fit him 
for several hours of stoady running over any country you 
please, Wo are soon in our yénrikiluha and off again. ‘Tho 
inhabitants como out to their doors nnd often form up in 
the stroots to soe tho 4%n-sang (forcignors) go past. ach 
tries to gob n good viow os wo drive through, and wo 
seo youthful mogsengors sent off in all directions to bring 
absont rolations, in ordor’ that no one may miss tho oxtra- 
ordinary sight of 2 palo-faced man viding in a ginriki-sha ; 
for even now tho sight appears to be a novel one in most 
parts of Japan. 

“Tioaving the town, we pass on through sconory which 
yaries in picturesquencss in proportion 40 the nenrness or 
distance of the hill country. At times the road crosses 
awiftly-flowing streams, In them we may sometimes notice 
a system of breakwaters or groing much used in Japan, In 
places where the bank is soft and is exposed to tho swirl 
and rush of tho river, you may sco a series of these, formed 
of large stonos or flinis inclosod in wicker baskets, which 
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ave by no means unsightly, and yot most offeetual in thoi: 
operation, Shinto tomplos aro passed every now and thon 
but as wo havo visited ono already wo will confino ourselyor 
to taking a peep ab n typical Buddhist tomplo, In tho plaec 
of tho éortd of tho Shinto temple, wo hore pass through a 
kind of monster lych-gale with a hugo overhanging rool 
built of small piccos of bark, immoiintoly bolow which 4 
wood is profusoly carved aflor tho fashion of Ohinose 
buildings, Tho contral part of this building ia takon wp by 
the gatoway itself, but on oithor sido of this stand tho 
colossal demons which guard so many temples in Japan. 
To say that they aro absolutely hideous would be decided 
flattory. Onc is red, ‘the other green; they both aro in 
striking, forocious altitudes, and thoir facos are distorted 
with domoniac fury, Thoy are immonsoly muscular, and 
altogethor seem hardly an inviting pair to put at the 
ontranco to a place of worship. It is roassuring to notico, 
however, that a thick wire netting is fixed botweon us and 
theso unpleasant champions of religion, This notling is, 
wo find, more for their protection than owrs, as it is to 
prevont the too casy exercise of a form of religion ontiroly 
now to us, which consisls of ojecting from tho mouth small 
pollots of woll-dampod papor at tho bodies of thoso gaily 
painted fionds. If tho pollot sticks on tho figure tho marks~ 
man is in favour with tho gods, and is likely to favo woll in 
tho future; but if it refuses to stick, it is a sign that oithor 
his principles or his practices aro ab fault, and .nood caroful 
consideration, * 

“Passing through by the paved way, wo find oursolvoa 
before a building rosombling in its goneral fontures tho 
temple of the other religion, but we havo only to glanco 
into the interior Lo discovor that thoro is a markod difforenco. 
In tho place of the simple mirror and papor gohed of tho 
Shinto temple, wo hore find a glittering imago of Buddhy, 
encased in a shrine no less brilliant than tho god himsolf; 
on right and loft shino attendant doities, who, in thoir 
gilded brightness, stahd out from the sombro shadow cash 
by tho tomple roof. Toro, too, we find the lotus in prof. 
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sion, 2 beautiful omblem of the Buddhist faith. Lacquered 
rails inclose a large space around tho shrine, which is 
unapproachable to any but tho priosts, who sit, or rathor 
kneel, on right and loft, with thoir quaint robes and shavon 
heads. Worshippors como and go. ‘They knecl before tho 
rails, pray, and retire, but the priests tako no notice 
whatovor, as thoy are simply in attendance on the shrine. 
Tlera, also, small coin aro thrown as offerings to the god, 
just as they wero in the Shinto temple, Beyond the shrino 
on both sides there hang portraits of the founder of the 
temple, and other ecclesiastics who have had some connection 
with it at some timo or another, and round behind the 
, shrino we shall probably find many old relics associated in 

some way wilh tho past history of tho placo, Temples, of 
courso, vary like evorything elso, but tho difforences are 
only minor ones, so that every Buddhist templo in the 
country preserves that clement of gaudinoss and decoration 
which contrasts so strongly with the plain and unpreten- 
tious stylo of the Shinto tomples, 

“In passing on through the country one is struck by 
the scarcity of birds and animals, IIawks and eagles are, 
porhaps, the most frequently seen, and crows also are fairly 
nimorous ; but with the oxception of these, tho ‘fowls of the 
air’ avo but poorly reprosonted. Cranes aro to bo seon, bub 
thoy are not neatly so common as ono would oxpect, con- 
sidoring the part they play in Japaneso art of all kinds, 
Wild ducks and wild goose are much moro abundant, 
especially in the castle mosts, whore tho shooting of thom is 
prohibited. Domostic animals are scarce, and aro but poor 
specimens when ono docs seo thom. ‘Tho dogs are cithor 
of a type closoly resen.blmg the Constantinople “ pariah,” 
brethron both in appearance and habits, or elss they aro 
thoso balls of fluffy haix with littlo pug-noses which aro 
|nown in England as Japancso dogs. Tho cats aro shorn 
of thoir taila, and it id probably owing to this that their 
bashfulnoss keeps them almost always out of sight. The 
Japanese horse is small and shaggy. * His mane stands on 
ond, and his tail iv .ough and long, Ilis legs and body 
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are well built for tho usos he is usually pul to, bub as a 
xiding horse his genoral appoaranco could hardly bo toxmod 
elegant. In some parts of Japan, on tho Lokaido, for instance, 
one may already pass occasionally a thoroughly Muropoan 
excursion van drawn by ono or two horses, and filled with 
country peoplo, who look porfeetly at home in what thoy, a 
few years ago, regarded as a barbarous monstrosity,” 
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CHAPTER II, 
A MONT IN ‘UI WARYERN OAPIYAL, 


Our courteous iccaption there—Lmpaiial princes and priucesses—Ministers 
of stato—L'ho primo minister Sanjo—'The founding of Tokio (Yedo)— 
The castle—Splendid temples—Wooyono Paik—Muropean buldings— 
Native shops—The metopoliten temple of Asakusa—The Nio, or 
giant gale-keepers—The remedial idol, Binzmu--Cimious modes of 
worship—A piaying-wheol—Japaneso Incquer and bonze—Doevoted 
workmon~Eatly lacquei-work—Decline and revival of the manufactuie 
—Tho processes employed—Early and modern bronzes—Modes of pro- 
duction—Exact reproductions avoided—Art-work—Coloured pictures 
in metal—Repoussé work—An unequalled wok of art—Lho paper- 
mills of Oji—DPaper-mamufacture—Multiplied uses of paper—'lhe 
governmont and administration of okio—An official statistical account, 


Our first month in Japan was spent in the city of Tokio 
and its vicinily, The courtesy shown us was fiom the 
beginning very great, most of tho ministers and prinéipal 
officials taking an early opportunity of calling, and welcoming 
us to thoir hospitable land. Ono of tho mombors of the 
govornmont, General Kuroda, who was absont in tho distant 
northern island of Yezo, the govornment of which is part 
of his duty as colonial minister, tclographed a friendly 
message, and invited us, notwithstanding his absence, to 
yisib his dopartmont in the capital, following up our visit 
there by presents of sea-otter skins from tho Kurilo Islands, 
and other specimens of the products of the northern provinees 
of Japan, The other hoads of slate dopartments acted with 
similar promptness, and gayo us invitations, many of which 
wo wore unablo to accopt until afler our voturn from our 
visit to the intertor, 

An early opportunity was afforded us of making the 
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-porsonal acquaintanco of tho loading porsonages of tho 
country, under tho moro festive cirewmslances of a dinnor 
party, held at the houso of Admiral Kawamura. On this 
aecasion there woro presont, besides our host and hostoss, 
their imperial highnossos tho Prince and Princoss Arisugawa, 
who occupy the stations noarest lo tho throna, To tho 
sorvieos of tho princo in tho supprossion of tho Satawha 
rebellion, and tho distinctions conferred upon him by tho 
ajfomperor ab its conclusion, I havo alroady voferred, ‘Thoro 
wore also present the imporial Princo and Princess ILigashi 

S Fushimi, who come next in nearness to tho emporor, ‘Tho 
party likowise comprised the prime minister, Sanjo; tho vico 
bo ministor, Iwakure; Mr. Okuma, the minister of financo; Mx. 
Tordshima, the foreign ministor, and his wifo; Mr. Ito, tho 
home minister; Gonerel Saigo, ministor at war; Mx, Bnouyd, 
ministor of public works, with his wifo and adopted 
a daughter; Mr. Oki, the ministor of justico; Gonoral 
-— Yamagnia, tho commander-in-chief of tho army; and 
sovornl other ladies and gontlomen, Tho dinnor was sorvod 

in European fashion, but with sovoral protty accompanimonts 
unknown at home, among which may bo mentionod tho 
sorving of a pie out of which, whon presontod to mo, thoro 
flow a nwnber of small birds with writlen sontimonts of 
wolcomo altached to their legs, All tho gontlemoen on tho 
occasion wore European dress, bul most of tho ladios wore in 

the picturesquo nativo costume, somo of thom haying tho 
tecth blackened and tho eyebrows shavod off, with artificial 
indications of others in colour highor wp, after tho anciont 
style of the country. Tho two princesses wore nob so 
adorned, or dis-adornad, as the case may bo, but woro droasad 

in robes of scarlet (the imperial colour), and had their hair 
wrought, so to speal, halo-fashion, as shown in tho portraits 

of the empross, This modo of dressing the hair is ma- 
terially differont from that common among Japanoso ladicg, 
and appears to be special to members of tho Mikado’s family, 

T am afraid that noither my son nor mysolf were pt all 
worthy of ow: privileges on this oceusion, as neithor of ws 
could address a word in thoir oo to oifhor of the 
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imporial and noble ladies between whom wo respectively 
had the honour to sit. The course of tho dinnor, however 
(served in a manner wholly unknown, apparonily, to the 
Indios of tho court), furnished opportunities, wo may hopo, 
for those little attentions which are often quite as ploasant, 
and far moro useful, than any words. At the conclusion of 
the dinner, after toasting the Emperor and our Queen, his 
excelloncy the primo minister proposed the health of the 
guest, doing me the honour to make the most gratifying 
rveforences 1o the ships which had boen constructed for the 
imporial government under my caro, and intimating that it 
was tho wish of his majesty the emperor, no less than thal 


of himself and his colleagues in the government, that my 


son and I should be made heartily weleome to Japan, and havo 
the fullest opportunities afforded us of seoing, withont veil 
or hindrance, anything and eyorything that might be of in- 
terest 10 us—a wish that was most courteously and completely 
carried out, doubtless as a compliment to our country, and to 
the parliament of which I was 2 member, much more than to 
ourselyos alono. After what has boon recountod in former 
chapters, I noed not say that the princos and ministers who 
altondod this banquet woro men of tho most xopreseniative 
charactor, and wore in large part tho authors as woll ag 
tho witnosses of tho immonso changes that havo passed over 
Japan, Wo havo scon tho parts thoy played, and it is 
unnocessary further 1o advort to thom here, 

The city of Tokio, now the eastern capital of the country, 
was founded, as we have secon, neayly three coniurios ago by 
Tyéyasu, tho founder likewiso of tho quasi-royal dynasty of 
the Tokugewa Shoguns, more commonly known, perhaps, as 
tho Tycoons (or ‘Tai-Kuns) of Japan.* Its great fenturo was, 
and slill is, its castle, the word being here employed in 
ils comprohensive sonso, inclusive of all the grounds and 


a 


* @Toi-Kun ” was an unauthorised 
title “‘Bometimes assumed by the 
Shoguns, signifying grent or oxalled 
ruler, ‘Fho Shogun Tyémits of: 
flially (but wnlawlully) employed it, 


and the term was employed in tans- 
actions with forcigneis of lato yous. 
Under the fom “Tycoon” it hag 
often been used, but Shogun is tho 
proper aud authouised designation, 
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buildings comprised within its oubor monts. Tho origin of 
this casllo was noted in tho chaptor on Tydéyasu; ib grow 
from time to limo, until at longth it had no loss than oight- 
and-forty gatos. ‘Tho moat winds in a sort of hugo distortad. 
spiral round the centro, in approaching which from any 
direction the wetor would have to be crossed (wore thal prac- 
ticeblo) at least twice, and often, according to tho direction 
of approach, four times. ‘Tho outormost limb of tho wator 
spiral, so to spoak, is formed by the lower part of tho 
largest of tho rivers, ‘ho principal palaces havo beon 
destroyed by fires occurring at different timos, and at 
prosent none but gardon houses and other minor buildings 
oxist in the interior, or what may bo called tho imporial 
paris of tho castle inclosure, 

Another featuro of tho modorn capital, Tokio, is the groat 
tomplo district of Shiba, near to which Admiral Kawamura, 
with whom we stayed, resides, and through which we ofton 
had occasion to drive, It is a beautiful spot, in largo part 
adorned with fine old trees, and hore and thero rising into 
wooded slopes and hills, Within its picturosquo inclosuros 
are the splendid tomb-lomplos of tho Tokugawas—thoso of 
them which remain, firo having devoured tho finost of thom, 
Theso groves of Shiba wore onco socluded and sacred; thoy 
aro now largely oponed up to public traffic and ulility, 
Some rogrot tho chango, othors glory in il, Tho shrines 
that vemain aro striking oxamplos of occlesiastical art and 

‘decoration as appliod in Buddhist tomplos under tho palronngo 
of the rich and powerfnl. Anothor bonutifnl spot of like 
associations, but made far loss beautiful than aforotimo by 
both battle and fire, is Wooyeno, or Uyeno, on the opposito 
side of the city. I haye elsowhere mentioned tho struggle 
that occurred thore aflor tho recon imporial restoration ; 
suffice it here to say that its clovated grounds furnish a 
beautiful prospect ovor the widespread city; that tho old aftd 
the now there exist side by side in slyange contrast, an old 
colossal image of Buddha, with ils lanterns and other sacrod 
accessories, looking down upon tho entrance to a modorn 
rosinurant, where travollors, Japancse and foroignors, 
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rofresh themselvos in European fashion in 2 way (as wo 
moro than once had opportunitics of oxperiencing) not 
unworthy, say, of the Café Cascade in tho Bois. In the 
springtime, when tho cherry and the plum break into 
blossom, the heights and groves and temple paths of Woo- 
yono, peopled with the picturesque and happy Japanose, 
form quite a paradise, There are Tokugawa temples here 
too, bright but now neglected memorials of 2 family which 
the exigoncios of the period have mado it necessary to 
repress, but which, as I think, when the story of Japan 
comes to bo written a century or two hence, will take a 
high place among those who gave peace to the land, and 
encouraged the pursuit of those arts and studies which aro 
the allies of innocence and healthful pleasures.* 

Although okio is in tho main still a Japanese city, 
exhibiting everywhere tho life, the customs, and the costumes 
of the Japanese people, it bears many manifest and obtrusive 
evidonces of European intorposition, Tho railway, with its 
Ewropean station and equipmonts, is the first great contrast 
with the native architecturo and appliances which strikes 
one, Not fax from it is tho forcign soitlemont, whore many 
of the houses are of Huropoan type; and in looking over 
the city from an eminonce, one seos bank buildings, schools, 
and occasional rosidonces of forcign pattorn rising up above 
tho less olevated Japanese buildings—less elovated save as 
regards the temples alono, which here and thore stand np 
high above all othor Japanese constructions, Most of tho 
groat eduentional establishments, such ag tho University, the 
Colloge of Engineoring, the Mililary Collego, and the Naval 
Colloge, are of European stylo; as aro also somo of tho 
barracks, and likewiso some of the manufacturing establish- 
monts, In faet, buildings of this style, with which alone 


* In saying this I am nol un- son with that of tho Ashikngas, 
mindful of the many evils of the which went beforo it—and history 
Tokugawa rule, or regrotful beenuso will in«pat so judgo it—it well 
it has passed away. Judging it by merits tho fryomable ieeognition of 
om Emopenn standards, it was bad — impmtial porsons 
enongh, bul judging ib by compmi- 
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we avo familiar ab home, but which wore porfoctly unknown 
in Tokio a few yoars ago, aro now vory frequent and 
conspicuous objects in tho bird's-oyo viow of tho city, 

The business stroots and tho shops of Tokio aro, wilh fow 
ot no oxeeptions, purely Japancso, tho numbor of forcign 
rosidonts being so fow in proportion 10 tho million of ils 
inhabitants as in no dogroo to interfere with tho native 
aspect of the place as ono walks or drives along ils thorough- 
fares. The interost fell as we movo about among tho pooplo, 
looking into the stores and places of Insinoss, novor flags, 
Such is the native taste for artistic forms and groupings 
of objects, that ovon the commonost shops first arrest tho oyo 
with masses of brighiness and colour, aud thon amuso tho 
mind with curious and: fanciful dolails, An ordinary 
Japanese china, shop is ns cntortaining an “ arrangomont 
in blue and white ” as one of tho cabinots of Governor Pope 
Hennessy at Hong Kong, or of Sir Tlonry ‘Lhompgan in 
Wimpole Street, And the leisurely shopkeopers, malo or 
female, or both, inhaling frequont whifls of tobacco with 
philosophic calmness, and yot always alort, and always 
couricous to tho visitor, add to tho ploasing atiractivonogs 
of the placo, contrasting with tho ongor monoy- grasping 
habits that ono gots too much acenslomed to in other lands, 

One of our carliost visits of inspoction in Tokio was to 
the tomple of Asakusn, a nolablo place of its kind, and full 
of intorest to tho stianger. Ib may bo rogariod as tho 
principal Buddhist temple of Tokio, and is dodicaled to 
Kwannon, sometimes god and somotimes goddoss, to whose 
Indian origin, multiplied incarnations, and Japanese popu- 
larity I have elsowhere advoried, Asakusa was once an 
ontlying villago near Yedo; tho city of Tokio may now be 
seid not only to embrace it, but to have ondowad it with an 
essentially metropolitan character. It is in many sonsos 
the most popular and frequented templo in the enpitel, and * 
attracts crowds continually to its shrines, and largor crowds 
more continually to its precinels, But lol no ono imagine 
for a moment that tho attractions of this templo bear any 
sort of rolation to the altractions which ,draw tho crowd 
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cithor to tho Abboy of Westminstor or to tho Surrey 
Lpbornaclo or to tho Pro-Cathedral of Kensington. Dif- 
‘oront as are tho influoncog which invite our pooplo to these 
churches rogpectively, and 40 thoso of which theso aro 
typos, and to tho many othor churches which attract by 
forces oxisting in nono of theso, the Buddhist tomples of 
Japan aro ontirely out of relation to all of thom. Nor, 
so fax ag ono can soe, aro they in any moro relation to the 
animating principles of the faith on which thoy aro founded. 
There is but little indeed in the thronged Asakusa to 
remind ono of the “ grey-haired saint” Asita, whose ears, 


“Long closed to carthly things, caught heavenly sounds, 
. And hoard at prayor boncath his péopul-treo 
Tho Devas singing songs at Buddha's birth.” 


And quito as little is there to remind one of the after 
musings of “Tord Buddha” himsolf, avhen in sylvan soli- 
iudes ho forgot-himself in . 
“Tho woes of mon, 

Tho ways of fato, the doctrines of the books, 

Tho lessons of tho creatures of the brake, 

‘The scerots of tho silonco whoneo all comes, 

Tho seerots of tho gloom whorote all go, 

The life which hos hotweon, like that arch flung 

From clowl to cloud across the sky, which hath 

Mists for its masonry and vapoury picrs, 

Molling to void again which was so thir 

With sapphizo huos, garnob, and chrysoprase,” * 


Tho attractions of Asnkusa aro thoso of a fair rather 
than those of a tomple, Tho approach is by a long slono- 
payed avenuo of shops and stalls, and the sides and back 
of tho tomplo aro surrounded by 1oa-housos, waxwork ex- 
hibitions, archery rooms, monkey shows, and other onter- 
iainmonts. In the immediate neighbourhood singing girls 
mako morry tho hoarls of citizons and pilgrims, filling 
their ears with joyous music, and their eyos with dancing 
pictures. ‘ Thoro is nothing strange to the Japanese mind 





* Wor (hoso aid (he ines immediately preceding, seo Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Light of Asin.’ * 
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in this association of tomples and toy-shops. Tho good 
Donzes in their sermons declaro, as tho result of thoir 
oxegesis and medilations, that husbands aro bound 10 love 
their wives, and show it by allowing them plenty of pin- 
money and hair~pins, and to bo nob bitter against thom 
by denying thom noat drossed and handsomo girdles, Tho 
farmor who comes to town with hig danghtor turns from 
prayer to the purchase of pomatium or a mirror” (Griffis), 
Before tho tomplo of Asakusa sinnds, as is usual with 
tho Buddhist templos of Japan, tho gateway (Niomon), in 
this cago a huge consiruction, within which, one on cithor 
side, scowl the grim giant gatokeepors (Nio), carved and 
coloured with cruol art into triumphs of tho hideous and’ 
tho demonincal, Ono, coloured rod, is said to reprosont tho 
Yo or malo principlo of tho Chineso philosophy ; tho othor, 
colowred. groon, is said to reprosont tho fomale principlo.* 
Tho tomplo itsolf swarms with gods and shrinog and 
embloms and votive gilts, and is a vory busy placo indeod, 
A large bronzo conser fronts you as you onter, surmounted 
by a rampant animal that soems in strango contrast wilh 
what ono would fain concoive of as tho sacrednoss of tho 
place, Boforo the high-altar is a hugo box or coffer to 
receive tho money gifls of the people. Tho altar itsolf 
is screened with an opon fabrio of wiro, Tho mothods 
of worship aro yarious, Posides tho bowing and tho 
rubbing of the hands which compose ono mothod, and 
tho uso of strings of heads like thoso omployed by Roman 


* « Ntswo-son (T'wo Tonomed closed, indicalivo of silenco, the fo- 


Kings), the guardians of tho rightand 
left, ‘Mheso aro always placed under 
the gateway, as may bo seon at 
Asakusa, and formorly at, Shiba, 
Tho most colobiated are ab Sluibe- 
yano-mma, in Kaizen, Tho idols 
mo cect figures with flowing 10bes; 
that on tho right, facing the templo, 
is red, has its mouth open, and 1¢- 
presents tho Yo or malo pumsiplo of 
Chinese philosophy. That on the 
loft is gicen; Uo mouth is fimly 


malo In punciple. Small prints of 
these, pasted on the beams over tho 
entianees of houses, protcat thom 
fiom binglars and thioves, ‘Tia- 
vollers on fool prosent Ingo shaw 
sandals, and hang thom ab thea 
places, ‘They also burn sen ko (in- 
conse), and pray for podestian 
shongth to peifuim thoi jomnoy.” 
~—Pfounics, “Fu so Mimi Dukuro.-~ 
Sco engraving fheing p. 92, vol i, 
A 
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Catholics which form another, thoro are to equally curious, 
but obviously of vory unequal officiency, Of those the 
firsti—which is addressed to 2 god of moderato sizo and 
accessible position, and which appoarg only applicable to 
bodily ailments or imperfoctions—consisis in rubbing that 
part of the body of the idol which corresponds with tho 
defective limb or organ of the devotee, and thon rubbing 
that limb or organ itsolf with corresponding energy. 
“Tdola may be saon, well worn by devotees rubbing the 
figuro and then tho corresponding portions of their own 
bodies; this god ig called Binzwrn Senja, and represents 
the servant of the disciples of Shaka (Buddha), noted for 
his onergy and untiring porsevorance in attending to his 
duties” (Pfoundes), Binzuru of Asakusa is a well-worn 
idol, undergoing slow but vory cortain mutilation, Tho 
fontures of his face aro sadly reduced, nol to say gono, 
and his original comoliness of form, which may still be 
inferred from what is left of him, has already disappeared. 
Nor is this to be wondered nt considering the energy with 
which he is somotimos worshipped, On ono occasion I 
observed a woman, who searecly scomed to need much 
physical improvomoent judging from hor outward figuro, 
vigorously oxtiacting virtue from many parts of tho sub- 
missivo image, and as zonlously applying it, so that it 
was difficull to discovor if sho had any soundness whateyor 
to eb alone, I am inclined to beliove that this Jady was 
too religious in hor way, not 4o say fanatical, for all the 
honling and active powers of poor Binzurn failed to satisfy 
her, and she wont from god to god, and from shrine to 
shrino, with a steadinoss and impartialily of devotion that 
wore most unusual, Like somo other devotces that ono 
has known, howovor, while oxtracting all tho blossings 
and bonofits that hor faith could socure for hor, sho shicd 
(if I may so spoak) at “the sight of tho coffors, and gave 
nothing in tho way of financial aid to tho templo of hor 
choice, This conduct on hor part is the more remarkablo 
ag sho gave no indication of having come in any degroe 
wnder the “civélising” influonces now ab work in tho 
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country, and golfishness docs not scom 4o bo a natural 
characteristic of tho Japancso people. 

Tho othor poculiny form 
of worship to which I havo 
ndvorted, and which flow- 
ishos in this and in similar 
tomplos, consists in chow- 
ing pellots of paper and 
“shying” thom ab the idol, 
If they atick, tho fact is 
takon as a sign that tho 
prayor is heard; if thoy 
fall off, ib isa sign that ib 
isnobhoard, Tho Buddhist 
gods aro often claboratoly 
decorated with thesa om- 
blems of picty, and it is 
ronsounble, porhaps, to infor 
that tho moro thore are of 
thom the gronter is tho 
bonoficonco of tho god, 

This may bo tho propor 
placo for roferring to yob 
a third modo of worship, 
which is to bo found in 
Japan as woll as in Indin, 
and which consisis in pray- 
ing by machinery. I did 
nol observe a praying- 
machine within the templo 
of Asakusa, but thoro is 
ono ontgsido of it, Tt is 
neilhor more nor less than 

PRAYING-WI TT, a wheol mountod in a alone 
post, An account of a similar wheol at Wakodadi is 
givon with a sketch* in tho official record of Commodoro 























* Fiom which the ongraying which I givo mw ianghly takon, 
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Porry’s Amorican Expedition to Japan. It consistod of a 
tall post, having an iron wheel inserted in a montice upon an 
axlo, Tho wheel had threo spokes, with two looso iron rings 
npon coach, Tho jingle of those rings calls tho atlontion of 
tho god whon the passor-by iuns tho wheel. Evyory ono 
who turns tho wheel is supposed to obtain credit for prayors 
proportioned to the number of the wheel’s revolutions. 
Tho four sidos of tho post aro covered with Buddhistic 
inscriptions, of which tho compiler of tho record roforred 
to gives the translations which I vopeat in a footnote.* 
The compiler algo refers to the praying-mulls of Thibet, 
to some of which wator-power has been appliod, and 
suggests to the Japaneso the desirability of improving 
upon this by omploying steam-power for tho purposo— 
a suggestion which the modorn Japanose will know how 
to estimate at its just valuo, leb us hope. 

Other forms of devotion common in this tomple and 


throughout Japan are thoso 
of paper and atiaching them 


* (Tho great iownd minor of 
inowlcdgo says,‘ Wiso men antl fools 
mo ombaiked in the samo boat’; 
whothor pospored or aflhetal, beth 
amo iowing over tho dcop Inke; the 
gay soils lightly hang to enteh tho 
anlumnal bpoo7o; then away thoy 
stinight onter tho lustrous clouds, 
and becomo paiiakois of Inaven’s 
knowledga.” 

“Tho Lolieving man, Ianyo Shon- 
kaman, who no longor grows ald," 

“ho believing womn, once called 
Yuenning : happy was the day sho 
loft,” 

4 Nultitudes M1 Lhe graves.” 

“fo enable to enter the abodes of 
tho porfect, and to sympathiso fully 
‘with the mon of tho world, botongs to 
Buddha. It ig only by this one yo- 
hiole, tho coffin, wo can onter Indes, 
Phero is nought like Buddhe, nothing 
ak all” 

“We of the human race, with 


of writing preyers on slips 
to the shrine of the god to 


homts, minds, and wndostandings, 
whon wo read the yolumes of Buddha 
onjoy gient advantages.” 

“TTe whose pressienco detects 
knowledgo says: As tho flouting 
giass is blown by tho goutle breezo, 
or tho glancing upplos of antumn 
disappear when tho sun goos down, 
or as the ship roturns home to her 
old shore, so is life, it is a smoke, a 
moaning tide,” 

*Buddho himself oarestly desues 
to hear the name of this person (ho 
is busied), and wishos ho may go to 
life.” 

“Tio who has left hwnanily la 
now perfected by Buddha’s namo, 
as tho withered moss is by tho 
dew,” 

“tho canon of Buddha says, All 
who teach tho blisstul land will be- 
como 80 ihat they cannet be miady to 
tiansmiguela (er change for the 
worse),” 
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be moved, and of susponding yolive picluros and othor 
objects, afler the fashion of many Roman Catholic churehos. 
Some of these are memorials of gratitude for favowr's nd 
boneficont interventions in the past; others are omblems 
of prayer and propitintion for future benefits, All the 
accidonts, mischancos, miracles, hopos, smbilions, and long- 
ings of life are ropresonted hore; and ono is ab a loss —vhon 
looking, for oxamplo, ata framed and glazed picture of the 
Pacifie Mail Steamship Company’s ships which is hung up 
here—to wonder whether ono of tho great motropolilan 
tomplos of Japan is nob being brought down to tho 
miserable level of our own towns and gitics, in which tho 
advertiser is allowed to push from sight and senso oyory- 
thing but his own monslrous importinance, and tho things 
on bohalf of which that is omployed. “ Boyond tho groth 
space dovoted to the public are the various altars and gilt 
imagos of tho doitios, sages, and saints of tho Buddhist 
Panthcon and Calondar, Candles burn, inconso floats, 
and tho sacrod books ropogo hero, Tho priviloged fwithf{ul 
can, for » feo to tho fat priests who sit bohind their xecount- 
books, como within tho iton wire scroon, and, knooling on 
the clean matting in front of tho great nllar, may pray, 
or read or chant sacred books, canonical or liturgical, ox, 
haying a vow to a particular deity, or wishing to involko 
tha intercossion of a apocial gaint, may ontor, to kneel | 
remote from tho crowd ” (Griffis), 

It is unnecossary 10 recount hero our visils to othor 
tomplos in Tokio, cithor Buddhist or Shinto, as in yocording 
our journey through tho intorior I shall havo many ocen~ 
sions 10 make mention of such, It was necessary to tako 
notice of that of Akasuke, owing to ils uniquo colobrity, 
and to the prominent place which it ocoupios in tho prosont 
life of tho city, But as it has boon doseribed in dotail 
by othors, I heve boon contont to skotch its londing 
characioristics, 

Several days of our first month in Tokio were instructively 
spent in acquainting oursolyos with the mothods pursued in 
the production of the beautiful Jupancse works of arb in 
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lacquer and bronze. Every procoss and detail wore laid 
open 1o our loisurely inspection, and delightful it was to 
observe and watch tho oporations of the art-labourors, 
Thoso manufactures are carried on in small detached rooms 
and workshops, which bear no resomblance whatever to tho 
great factories with which we aro familiar at home, and 
aftor many visits to them, both in the capital and in the 
interior towns, I can cordially say with Dr, Drosser, who 
visited Japan to study the subject, that “whilo the art 
procossas of Japan avo such as render the production of 
quantity impossible if oxcellence is to bo obtained, they yat 
secure the highest degree of art morit.” TI can likewise say 
with him: “I hayo watched the poor artisan labouring at his 
work with an carnostnoss and love such ag I nover beheld 
out of Japan, and the vory fontures of the workmon testify 
to thoir hnppinoss, and to the love with which they perform 
thoir painstaking Inbour. No thoughtof gain appoars to 
entor their minds, and no touch is spared which will make 
the work more lovely; this is how tho boautiful works 
which we delight to look wpon are produced.” It is also 
true, as has bean said,* that “im tlio Japancse workman 
there is first an intenso love of nature; he is a studont of 
nature, and loves birds, flowers, and insects, and he carzios 
out this lovo in his work, But tho groat point is that ho 
thinks, so to speak, through the matorial in which ho works. 
In all my experience and examination of Japaneso objects I 
havo failed to find any ovidence that tho workman has 
over thought of imitating’ any other matorial, mothod, or 
process than that in which and for which he was working,” 
From tho carliest days the production of lacquer-work 
hag beon « specialty of Japan, and ono in which it has novor 
boon equalled. It is considered by some that it attained ils 
greatest artistic perfection in Japan about five hundred 
years ago, of which and of former periods thero aro many 
spocimons oxtunt, while the mauufacturing skill lavished 
upon ib was groator from ona to threo conturies ago thun ab 
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any othor poriod, It ig satisfactory {0 know, howovor, moro 
capgcially as tho old lacquor of Japen is now becoming ox~ 
ceodingly yavo and procious in the country,* that although 
largo quantitics of common Inequor-work ig now produced in 
tho country, tho art of producing ho bost work, in both a 
manufacturing and artigtic songo, is still fully proservod and 
practised, although tho yalno of labowr has groatly inarensod, 
of course, in the country sinco tho days cithor of Taka Uji or 
of Iyéyasu. Tho oxhibition of Paris in 1878 furnished tho 
world with abundant proofs of this atatoment, This and 
former European and Amorican oxhibitions, whilo amply 
recompenaing the Japanese oxhibitorg, havo created so great 
a further demand for thoir products that it is not onsy to 
sustain a proportionate supply. The diffleulty lios in tho 
foob that tho charactoristic refinements ‘and dolicacios of 
tho best art have been handod down from age to ago, from 
father to gov, and cannot be learnt from books or in schools 
of apprenticeship, 

Thave said that this production of choice Ixequor-work in 
Japan comes down from yory remote times. A bool: said to 
havo been writton nearly two centuries before tho Christian 
ere sporks of articles of Incquer being employed nt the 
court; and wo ourselves saw in tho tomplo of Vodniji, in 
tho anciont capital of Nara, lacquer boxes for containing 
prayer-books which appear to have beon mado in tho third 
century of our cra, which are much admired by connoissowrs, 
nnd aro held to prove that tho art had attained great ox- 
collenco ovon in thos ancient days, In tho yoar 880 a,p, 
a minister of stato published a workt in which rod and gold 
lacquers exo mentioned, In 410 an officer (Minamoto-no- 
Juin) published another work,t in which ho sponks of 
lacquors of gold, and likowiso of othor lacquers known as 
nushizi, which are of orango colour sown with sparks of gold, 








* or a box about six inches © Drosscr, at the Soolety of Ails. 
squaro I was asked in Japan My own experience coroboiatos 
£100 sterling, and Lady Parkes told — this. 
mo that fluo specimens wore, in Tokio, + ‘Engishila,’ by tho Sa-Dat-yin, 
bringing Unc waght in gold.’—Ds, t ‘Ulsubg Monogatni,’ 
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and tho makers of which he speaks of as “ very colebrated.” 
Tn 480 a Indy, who achioved literary renown, in one of her 
works * speaks of a novel description of lacquer imerusted 
with poarl, Further progress cannot bo traced up to the 
tenth century, carly in which tho country obtained rest 
from centuries of political and military strife, and the 
porceful arts began once again to exhibit vigour. In an 
official compilation published at the last Paris Exhibition it 
is stated that at the beginning of that century the artistic 
taste of Japan awakened, and its art-workmen applied them- 
selves with devotion to the production of articles which 
- should bo distinguished alike by the utmost solidity and 
the greatest beauty, in ordor to koop pace with their neigh- 
“bours. The objects then produced unite these two qualities 
in tho highest degree, their creators having spared neither 
time nor pains in the offort to produce works which should 
carry thoir names down to posterity. The productions of 
the Japanese lacquer-workers from the year 910 to 1650, 
known as Jidad mono, are very highly esteemed. In tho 
long peace enjoyed subsequently under the Tokugawas tho 
taste for works of art extended, and the rich and noble 
families camo 10 consider articles in lacquer as indispensable 
adornments of thoir palaces, and their production conse- 
quontly was groatly inoreasod. But this and all othor 
branchos of art and manufacture in Japan were dependent 
upon local domands down to our own time, and only obtained 
the stimulns of n forcign domand whon in 1859 tho port of 
Yokohama wes thrown open—or shall we say forced open P— 
to forcign commerce, Lacquer has since become one of the 
chief articles of oxportation, In the Vienna Exhibition of 
1878 a great falling off in the quality of the Japanese ox~ 
hibits of lacquer-work was obsorved. The government of 
tho country theroupon addressed thomsolvos to the revival 
of tho art, and with so much success that it is doubtful if 
the vast Exhibition of Paris in 1878 contained anything 
moro strikingly beautiful and admirable in every rospect 
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than the lncquor exhibits of tho Japanoso section, Th is 
thought by some authoritios that tho finest speeimons of 
angiont work wore ihon surprssod both in form and in 
colour, The manufacture is carriod on in sovoral provincos, 
but its Dost workmen and most porfeel works aro to bo 
found, if is said, in tho throo gros cities—Lokio, Kioto, und 
Osaka. 

Tho Japanoso lacquor is laid usually upon articlos of wood, 
and not upon articles of papior-machd, as many supposo, Ti, 
is produced from tho snp of tho rhus vernicifera, which is 
dakon in its natural state into a largo wooden bub or vat, 
and there stirred in tho sun with a large spatula until its 
oxcess of wator ig ovaporatod. In somo casos tho varnish #0 , 
produced undergoes caroful straining; in othoys it is mixod 
with sulphate of iron, and in others with vormilion, or rod 
oxide of iron, or indigo, Qil is sometimes omployod, and 
powdored slone likowiso. Into some inforior varnishes a sort 
of paste, mado of rico, ontors in a considerable proportion, 
Thoro are a dozen methods of employing tho various varnishes, 
difforing according Lo the naturo of tho object to bo produced, 
Tn tho best lacquox numorous coatings are applicd, dried, 
and polished successivoly, Tho fixe polishings aro dono 
with astone namo tsushimade (suitablo for honor), tho lator 
by means of wator and charcoal, mado from tho Andromedit 
ovalifolia, and tho last with pulvorised atag’s horn, ATL the 
polishings aro effected by tho hand. ‘ho laying on of tha 
suecessivo layors of varnish is ofton a maltor of great skill, 
care, and pationco, espocially whore highly raisod anrfaces aro 
required by the conditions of tho finished dosign ; and Uhono 
who oxamino somo of the best apecimons of Japanese lacquor 
little imagine how much of thoso qualiticn have hoon ox- 
pended upon them, In his recent work on tho ‘Art and Art 
Industries of Japan, Sir Ruthorford Aleock says: “My, 
Andsley speaks of ono cabinet in the collection of My. amos 
I, Bowes in which he thinks ho can distinguish nino difforont 
species of lacquers, and tavonty-four diNorent modes of artialic 
treatment, together with sixteon different modes of applying 
and decorating gold-work, and soven ways of {renting varions 
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metals, . . . Thoro is infinite varioty in the valuo which tho 
Japanoso thomsclves attach to specimenr, according to tho 
finonoss of tho varnish omployed, and tho timo that has 
clapsed since the work was completed, na tho varnish acquires 
by ago a vitreous hardness, Of course tho quality of tho 
design and artistic treatmont enters also largely into tho 
question of valuo.” 

In tho passage which I have omitted from this quotation 
occurs this sentence: “Gold and other metals and colowing 
matters are sometimes mingled with, and at others applicd 
on, the surface, as the designs are claborated, but all, I believe, 
in a liquid state,” * As Sir Ruthorford has himsolf scen, as 
he states, the production of Japanese lacquor-work, it is 
hard to call in question tho statement of fact whieh ho 
yoports; but it is certainly an orror to say that gold, for 
oxample, is appliod Lo Japaneso lacquer in a liquid stato, In 
the caso of smooth-surface lacquors, whore tho gold is not to 
bo in relief, the course pursued is as follows. The design to 
bo produced ig traced upon a leaf of paper, which is then 
rovorsed, and has ropeated upon the opposite sido of it the 
outlines and othor foatures of the design, in 2 mixture of 
varnish and vormilion softened over a mild fire, This sida 
of tho paper is then applied to tho lacquor to be decorated, 
and tho papor is rubbed and pressed upon ib by moans of a 
small spatula of bamboo, Tho transfer of tho pattorn from 
tho papor to tho lncquorod surfaco is furthor assisted by 
gontly boating tho papor down with a small silk bag con- 
taining powdorod stono, Tho paper is thon peolod off, and 
cen be used again if desired. Tho slight roliof of tho pattorn 
so produced upon tho lacquor is rubbed down with carbon 
polish, and tho design, and that alone, is thon lightly covered 
with a thin layor of quickly drying varnish. Gold in powdor 
is thon appliod to the moist sm faco—by means of a enmol’s- 
hair peneil if tho gold-powder bo fino, and by means of a 
small tubo if it bo comparatively coarse and heavy. The 
article is thon dvied for a day in » warm closot, such as is 
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used for drying tho ordinary lacqnor varnish, ‘The dosign 
is next lightly conted with a vory thin leyor of varnish, 
applied by means of paper steeped in it, and passod yory 
delicatoly over iho object, which is thon re-dried in tho 
closet, ho objoct 1ecoives seyoral furthor oxtromoly light 
comings of varnish and subsoquont polishings boforo ib 
is compleled. Silver is appliod in powdor in tho samo 
manner, 

When cithor gold or silvor has to bo applied to designs in 
relief, tho details of the process vary consitlorably from tho 
foregoing, bub tho application of the motnls is offectod in 
substantially the same manner. Whon lonf-gold, and silvor 
in leaf, have to be applied, they aro laid upon tho varnished 
surfaco prepared to recoive them, and dealt with in tho usual 
manner, the varnish acting as a “sizo” for tho motel loaf. 
Whon mother-of-ponrl has to be omployod ag an incrustation 
for lacquor, it is laid on during the varnishing procossos, 
earlior if it be thick than if it bo thin, and tho final polishing 
is procooded with until tho pearl is brought to the aurfaco, 

The production of articles in cast motal, liko that of 
articles in lacquer, began so carly in Japan thab all traco 
of its origin is lost. As far back as iho middlo of tho 
seventh century of our ora the discovory of antiquo coppor 
bolls beneath the ground commenced (whilo levelling tho 
site of the tomplo of So-fuku-ji in Omi), and hag continuod 
at intorvals down to rocont timos. It was hastily considorod 
that these wore relies of ancient Buddhist tomplos, but 
Buddhism had but so recontly mado ils way into Japan, 
when the bell above-named was discovored, that tho true 
explanation of the oxistence of these buried castings has yo 
to be sought. It ig cortain, however, that those bolls, and 
all other cast articles of vory carly periods, containing 
copper, were oither tho productions of other countrios, or 
were produced from imported motals, for native copper was 
not discovered in Japan until the eighth century of our ora, 
Tn viow of this fact it is highly probable that tho art of 
casting in bronze, as well as cast articles, was introducad 
into Japan from Korea or China, But,“ if tho Japanose 
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have borrowed from the Chinese in bronze-easting, of which 
thee is no proof,” bluntly says Sir Rutherford Alcock in the 
work already quoted in this chapter, “they seem to hava 
nothing to learn from us. They not only give all the 
delicate moulding of the lotus-leaf by some process unknown, 
but produce relief ornamentation by cutting the surround- 
ing metal away, as Mr, Audsley has zightly pointed out. 
Such relieved work they further enrich with the burin 
or damascene with gold and silver, . . . They are much in the 
habit of graving diaper and other patterns on bronzes and 
filling them up with silver wire, with which they cover 
large surfaces in salyors or vases with good offect, and 
yary original designs on patterns.” 

Tho Japanose method of producing bronze articles is to 
commence by modelling in wax (mixed with resin, etc.) tho 
object to be produced, and thon most carefully to cover the 
wax modol with clay or argile. By submitting the whole to 
the action of heat the wax is melted from the interior of 
the clay, and a mould is thus left, into which tho molton 
bronze is poured, Tho process seems simple enough whon 
thus described; but it is offon worked out with such 
marvollous skill and elaboration as to excite both wondor 
and admiration when tho finished rosult is behold. In 
forming tho model, tho wax is used chiefly for the more 
dolicale parts, blocks of wood boing omployed for the more 
solid parts. Cure is taken, of courso, to so form and pro- 
portion theso blocks that thoy can be withdrawn from tho 
mould before the casting takes place. In forming the 
mould around tho model of wood and wax, a succession of 
liquid or semi-liquid argillaceous coatings are laid on with a 
brush, the quantity of sand being increased in the successive 
coatings, and ench coating dried to reccive the next, When 
tho dolicato model has thug been substantially protected, 
and had its finer interstices filled in, the whole is covered 
in with dry sand, which is prossed into the cavilies and 
depressions, and formed into a rough exterior suitable for 
the further oporations. The mould is then placed in the 
furnace, which is of a sufliciont hoat to melt the wax, 
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which is largely absorhod by tho sand, and converted inte 
escaping gas. Caro has to bo oxorcised bofvre tho pouring 
in of tho bronze, to bring tho mould to a propor Lomparn- 
turo, in order 10 secure a freo flow of the motu, unchilled, 
throughout tho finor parts of the mould. 

Tho European mode of casting ornamental objects, such 
ag birds, flowors, ote. in yory high roliof as docorntion of 
largor bronze objects, is lo employ “pieco moulds” pro 
duced in tho following monnor, After moulding tho 
pattorn in wax or clay, and inking a plaster cast from it, 
you from this again tnko a cast in an alloy of tin and lead. 
This is then sharply chasod aud divided into a numbor of 
pieces, aud is then used as tho pattorn from which tho bronze 
or othor article produced is moulded. Tho process is, of 
course, an éxpensivo ono, rnd it is nob royortod to by tho 
Japaneso, Thoy nover omploy pioce-moulds, and yot anch 
is their skill that thoy produco complox flowor-forms ag 
porfoct as simplor castings, and moro porfoct than wo oyor, 
asa matter of fact, do produce by aid of our piece-moulds, 
Tt follows from their plan that wherens with the picco- 
mould system 2 succession of articles can bo produced from 
tho seme mould, tho Japaneso roquire to romodel overy 
article, As Dr, Drossor says: “If a thousand articloy had 
to bo east, cach with a flower in reliof on tho sido, and if 
cach vaso was to be of procisoly tho same paltorn, a soparato 
model would yol bo propared for the casting of cach, and 
tho samo labour would bo oxpondod in producing overy ono 
that was exponded on tho production of tho first,” 

Tho iden of producing a thousand ornamental articles 
precisely alike is ontirely foreign to the Japanoso. I havo 
nover yet seen a pair of bronzes alike in all respocta, and 

- one of the great charms of their productions lies in tho 
cortainty that each is a soparatc and more or less in- 
dependent work of art, That they produce articles in 
pairs is known to everybody, but while thore aro gonoral 
resemblances bolween the to articles composing tho pair, 
thore are also marked differencos betweon them, I havo, 
for oxamplo; a splondid pair of bronzo vases (measuring 26 
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inchos high and 14 inches across) which represent, in my 
judgmont, the mosl perfoct work now exceuted in Japan,* 
They are a pair in form and general features, the con- 
ventional peacocks which form bracket-handles and tho 
conyontional nameless greatures which surround the base, 
boing also aliko in both. Tho general disposition of the 
ornamental work upon them is likewise the same in both, 
But beyond this the resemblances of the two vases do not 
go, for evory detail of the flowers, birds, fans, and other 
decorative ornaments is different; where the same flower is 
repeated, it is presented in another form, with a difforent 
arrangoment of stalk, leaves, and buds. The main ormament 
on one sido of ench vase is a figure group, but tho figures 
ave difforont, and differently disposed ; that of the othor side 
is a group of flowers, sprays, and birds, but the grouping of 
the two bear little resemblance, These yases furnish a 
slriking oxample of the success with which the Japanese artist 
coutrives to cover a yory largo portion of tho object with 
decoration, aud yet to avoid any such crowding of objects as 
to suggest excess. They also furnish an equally striking 
oxamplo of the yariety of artistic intorest given by them to 
individual objects. Thoy are adorned with objects in relief, 
othors in intaglio, and others in plain insertion. Various 
precious metals aro omployed in all of these ways, gold 
being most commonly usod in i relievo, ‘hore are forty- 
five figuros in gold in a singlo group of birds and flowers, 
exclusive of many seabtored blossom-specklings in the samo 
motel, But it is unnocessary to dwell upon the beauty of 
the Japanese bronzes, for it has been freely recognised by 
all who have studiod the subject. 

The method of producing coloured pictures in metals, 
known as syakfido, has been justly pronounced by Mr, 
Audsleyt a8 perhaps the most characteristic of all the 


* 'Thoy wero presented to mo by of war which I hai tho honour to 
tho imperial governmont in token of design and suporintend for him. 
tho satisfaction which his majesty + One of the authors of ‘Keramaic 
the omporor was pleased to oxpiess Art of Japan,’ by Messrs, Audsley & 
with the threo armow-platod yesscla Bowes, of Liverpool, * 
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motalluxgical works of Japan. “In this,” ho anys, 
“numerous metals and alloys aro assooiated, tho dosigus 
boing produced in colours throngh tho agoney of tho 
various coloured motals; whito being reprosontod by silver, 
yollow by gold, black by platina, all shados of dull rod by 
copper and ils alloys, brown by bronzo, and blno by stool. 
Gold, silyor, and polished steol, of course, roprosont thom- 
solves in dosign as well as absbract colours, A vod garment, 
ombroiderod with gold and claspod wilh silyor, would bo 
oxcentod in red-colourod coppor, inlaid with gold, and 
furnished with a silver brooch, Tho sword in the hand of 
the warrior would bo unpolished stoel, and, if bloody, would 
have rod coppor laid in it, IT havo secon many bomnifal 
spooimens of syak/do, and can boar wilnoss to thoir feuliless 
exocution.” Of repoussé work Sir Ruthorford Aleock says it 
“ig said 10 be known and practisod by thom, bub [ cannot 
say I havo ovor soon any clearly marked spocimon.” Bub ib 
is a fact that this class of motal work is producod in Japan, 
as I can stato from observation there, It is somotimos 
produced by beating the metal into a stool mould, aunk and 
engraved for the purpose; ab other. Limos it is produced by 
simply hammoring, with or without w mandril, Tho artists 
somotimos make a point of pubting no ornament that would 
obliterate the traces of the hammoring, ‘Lhia branch of 
motal work, however, is much loss common in Japan then 
that of casting. 

Boforo concluding theso romarks on bronzos, I ought to 
noto that by an ach of courtesy on tho part of the govornor 
of Tokio we wore privilogod to sco, and to study repeatadly 
and leisurely, what all tho Japanese who saw ib pronounced 
the very finest specimen of bronzo-casting that had ovor 
been executed in Japan, This splendid specimen of the 
national arli—a man’s figure ongagod with a dragon—was 
sent to Admiral Kawamura’s houso by the governor soon 
aftor our arrival, and was allowed to remain thoro 
throughout our visit. I feol quito ineapablo of pulting 
into words any such description of it ns would convey to 
the reader eyon an approximate idoa, oilher of its bonuly 
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as a work of art, or of its wonderfulness as a mechanical 
production, 

One oxcoodingly pleasant and intorosting day of our 
firsL month was spent in visiting the paper mills of Ogi, a 
short drive from the city, udor the guidanco of their 
excellencies the minister of finance (in whoso department 
part of them are) and the ministor of public works, Tho 

“art of paper-making is ono in which the Japanese havo 
long excelled, some of their paper productions surpassing in 
strength, and others in parchmont-like qualities, those of 
overy other country, even down to the present timo, My 
esteemed friend Sir Sydney Waterlow advised me before I 
went to Japan to note with particular intorest this branch 
of manufacture, observing that thore oxisted in this country 
demands for some vory spacial classes of paper which could 
only be supplied from there, In pursuance of this sugges- 
tion, I lost no opportunity of looking closely into the subject, 
although I cannot profess to have discovered any secrots 
rolating to it, By the kindness of the government I was 
ablo to bring away with me assorted specimens of tho 
productions of Ogi and of other mills, and so benntiful aro 
some of theso that I was not surprised to find the Ogi 
factory oxeouting large orders from tho Fronch and Russian 
governments, and from soyoral private firms in Europe, 
tho quality most in roquost boing a beautiful fine-surfaced 
pepor of excessive foughness, which is found vory valuable 
ns a matorial for military maps, and for other purposes in 
which great durability and power of sustaining much wear 
and tear without injury aro objects of first importance, 

Tt is impossible to trace tho history of the paper-manu- 
facture in Japan back to ils commoncemont, Specimens 
produced ab tho boginning of tho oighth contury aflor 
Christ still exist, and show that the art of papor-making was 
thon highly developed. In tho Nihonii montion is mado of 
the mattor in the year 590 s.p., and the words “ Paper is 
manufactured ” are thoroe recorded; but this was probably 
suggested by tho introduction of somo improvement from 
Korea rathor than by tho invention of papor-making, as it is 
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Known that books wore alreudy in existence, Tn tho year 
900 A.v. throo descriptions of paper wore produced in dapan : 
1. Mushi, mado from hompen rag pulp ; 2. Liéshd, mao from 
such plants as gampt (Wickstroomiu eunescens) ; 3, Kohushé, 
mado from ozo (Broussonetia pupyrifera), which wis liko 
tho paper now in common use in the country. 

Exespting papor mado from raga, for the production of 
which large European fnetories havo boon oroctod at Ogi, 
Japanese papor is produced from a small nunber of metorials, 
the chiof of which have just beon namod. ho first in 
importanco of thoso is ‘ozo, tho plant numod last in tho 
preceding paragraph, It is the fourth ordor of tho twonty- 
first class of tho Linnacan systom, nnd is a small shinb 
roaching Lo about six fool in hoight, with branchos springing 
directly from the carth, and grows in nearly all the provinces 
of Japan. Ib is a deciduous plant, boring ity now dark- 
groon leaves in springtimo, ‘Tho leaves aro “ ovate in form, 
with a sinuous or serrated margin, and yory rough upon tho 
uppor surface.” Thoro aro two kinds of this shrub, pis- 
lilliferous and staminiferous,*  Thoy aro propagated oithor 
by layoring (mareottage) or by root-slipping, Tho modo of 
troating them for paper-muking purposes is as follows + 
They aro cut into 8-foob longtha and sleamod in a lurgo 
hoilor containing a little boiling wator. Tho bark is thon 
peeled off, sicoped in walor, and hes tho dark ouler yind or 
pollicle scraped off with a knife, tho serepings boing wed 
for producing inferior papor. Tho bark thus serapod and 
clomsed is noxt envefully washod in rumning water, and 
then exposed to tho sun until bloachod sulliciontly white. 
Aftor this it is boilod in a lyo, formed with buckwheat 
ash, to romove gummy and rosinous substancos from ib. 





* «The  staminiferous blossom — iufloreseuneo of the pistilliferous plant 


about the middle of Muy ; the itntlor- 
excenco is exilluy, and supported on 
a pednnelo of a lite moe than m 
inch in length; the corollas monope- 
tuloua, divided into four lubes at the 
limb, aud is of a dak puple colour, 
‘These blossoms aio teliandous, ‘Tho 


is also suppoitud ona pedunole, uid 
consists of a number of fowors a 
langed togcthor inn hend; fom cach 
blossom a long pistil projects; thotr 
calour fy dak piuplo,”’—My, Sika: 
kibmia Yosino, in Extbil on Janne 
cso Edneation of 1876, 
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The fibres are then readily separated. After cutting out 
Imols of excessive hardness, the workman now beats the 
fibre into a pulp with wooden mallets upon blocks of stone. 
This pulp is mixod in tubs or vats with tho neodful quantity 
of water, to which is added a milky substance propared with 
vico flow and a gummy decoction from tho bark of tho 
Novi nokt (Hydrangea paniculata) or from the root of the 
tororo.* When the steoping in this mixture has procoeded 
sufficiently long, tho pulp is spread out into sheets by means 
of fine sieves of bamboo and silk, After draining, tho sheets 
aro transferred by meang of brushes to drying-boards. 
Similar processes aro employed for producing paper from 
aampt, This plant (Wiekstroemia canescens) is the fourth 
order of the eighth class of Linnaeus, and isa small shrub 
growing sometimes ten feet in hoight, with loaves arranged 
altornately on the stem, the under surface of each leaf being 
covered with soft hair. Its blossoms, coming about the 
middle of June, aro of a pale yellow colour. Tho flowers 
aro octandrous, with ono pistil, The paper mado from this 
shrub is vory fine and supple, and is therofore very suitable 
for taking transfor copies, It has also tho advantage of nob 
becoming worm-eaten. Paper is also mado from the milsu 
mate plant (Hdgworthia papyrifera), tho first order of tho 
oighth class, 2 deciduous shrub growing to sovon or oight 
fool in height. At the closo of autumn many buds spring 
on tho ends of the branches and arrango thomsclyes in a 
cluster, “ hanging down liko a wild bee’s nest,” and blossom- 
ing when the spring comes round, The brenchos aro so 





* “Tororo Iibisous, ‘Tho sovonth 
cider of tho sixteonth class of 
Linnacus, 1 genus of Aalvacene of Do 
Condolle, ‘This isan herbaceous plant, 
tho seods of which avo sown in spring, 
It growa to tho height of ono or two 
feot, aud is of a hairy natme, ‘The 
leaves aro palmate, having flyo or 
sovon lobes, and mo arranged ealter- 
natoly on tho slom. Duing tho hot 
senson flowers spring from tlie ends 
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and axila of the bianches, Tho 
eoolla has five pelals, and ia moo 
than Lwo inches in diameter; itis of 
a pale-yollow colour, with a dark-pm- 
plo blotch at tho bottom of each petal, 
and is ephemeral, These flowers aro 
monoiolphousand polyandious. ‘Tho 
pod is five-celled, each cell containing 
many seeds. Tho 100t is conical, and 
abounds with yiscous juico.”—Mr, 
Yosino. 
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pliant that thoy will not break whon knotiod.* Tho corolla 
of tho flowor is whilo outside and yollow inside, The loayos 
appoar after the blossom has fallon, 

Tho Ogi mills compriso ono which bolongs to a company, 
and which is fitted up throughout with English machinory, 
frat for proparing tho materials by sorling, culling, dusting, 
boiling, washing, bleaching, beating, and colouring; and 
secondly for convorling the prepared matorial into Mnishod 

“shoots of paper, by the procosses of straining, knotting (tho 

soparation of knots, impuritios, or of matted fibro which has 
formed. into strings, or ig insufficiently ground), making, 
pressing, drying, glazing, culling, sorting, polishing, and 
pecking. Tho machinory was supplied by Mossrs, Hastom 
and Anderson, of London and Erith, and is among tho dost 
that can bo produced, ombodying nearly ovory modern im- 
provement, This machinory wag orderod in August L873, 
and was shipped 4o Japan in June 1874 5 by August £876 ib 
was at work, having beon croctod and fitted wndor a skilled 
Enzopean oversoor, but entirely by the Inbour of Japanese 
artisans, Tho Wnglish oflicor, Mr. Mrank Cheosoman, who 
superintonded the work at Ogi, las stated thab he was 
{wyourably impressed by tho intolligonce and skill of tho 
Japaneso workmon, and by tho high charnelor of the native 
gontlomon who own tho mill, ‘Tho mill is capeblo of pro- 
dueing from fifteen to twonty longs of papor por wook. 

Tho uses fo which paper is pub in Japan aro almost wa 
numerous es those to which bamboo is applied in tint und 
other ogstern cowutries, aud those who havo travolled in aneh 
coulries know how very divorsifiod are tho uses of that 
invaluable plant, Bosidos its application to all the common 
purposes with which wo are fumiliar ab homo, papor is 
employed in Japan in placo of glass in tho sliding walls of 
the houses, for pockot-handkerchiofs, napkins, in liou of 
string, ote., and I havo brought to England with mo tablo- 
cloths made of papor, and oven waistcoats and other such 


¥ Tits siom and lianches are tri- four slender potuls. .. . Lho flowor 
shotomous. . . . The Noweis mo like — is omeandrows, and has ono pistil.” 
thos of tho Daphne odora, huving —b. Yosino. 
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articlos of worring apparol, I am disposed to believe that 
whon tho Japanoso table-cloths and napkins become well 
known in this country they will come into very large demand. 
And the samo appears to me to be highly probable with 
regard to stationery, and more particularly to envelopes, 
which, although wholly formod of paper, are much superior 
in strength and toughness to many of the linen-lined 
onvelopes employed by us for business purposes. The 
leather-like wall-papors of Japan are exceedingly beautiful 
and very cheap. There has novertheless sprung up in Japan, 
sinco tho European invasion, a considerable demand for somo 
descriptions of paper which we use, but which were previously 
unknown there, and I am informed that there are five fac- 
ories now in Tokio engaged in manufacturing paper to meet 
this want, 

The language and litorature, the arts of drawing and 
psinting, the colleges and schools, the public services, the 
museums and other institutions of the country and of the 
capital, likewise engaged more or less of our attention during 
our first month in Japan ; but the results of ow observations 
must be reserved for lator chapters, as this is already of 
unusual length. I will only add the following notes on tho 
“Tu” of Tokio, which a high official was so obliging as 
to furnish in responso to a request which I made to him, 


«Tho Tokio Fu-Cho is an offico of the local government having for 
ily managoment the protection of the porsons and proporly in Tokio, 
tho capital of the whole ompiro, andis thus a branch of tho contral 
govornmont, ‘Tho extont of its jurisdiction is 7 1s (17 miles) from 
cast to wost, and the same from north to south, (Its limits fre Now 
Tono River on tho east, Tanashi postal statjon on tho west, Rojugo 
River on the south, and Ara River on tho north; the first boing tho 
boundary betweon the provinces of Musashi and Shimofusa, and tho 
threo last boing in the province of Musashi.) Its boundary line is 80 
ris long (785 miles); undor its jurisdiction aro what aro called the 
sevon isles of Idsu, but as they aro wholly soparated from the land 
thoy are now omitted hero, and the wholo Fu is divided into 15 hus 
(formorly called Fu Proper) and 6 guns or coris (formerly called Fu 
Extorior). 

“The 15 kus avo the following: Kojimachi, Kanada, Nihonbashi, 
Kiobushi, Shiba, Azabu, Akasata, Yotsuya, Ushigomé, Iongo, 
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Koishikawa, Shilayn, Arakusa, Honjo, ant Fukapawe, The district 
inolndod wndex these namos was in the days of the ‘Tokugawa Shogimate 
eallod Vedo, and was under tho jurisdiction of the north and south 
yakushox, or officos, Aftor tha revolution of 1868 its namo was 
changed into Tokio, 

“Not only is it a great metropolis, Int itis & sont of tho imporial 
palace, of tho chiof posts of tho axmy and navy, of tho various daans 
and. shos, tho soureo of all laws and instituliona, and placo of tho 
foroign logetions; whore iho tradors and artisans crowd fiom all 
quartors of tho empire, whoro the key of tho foreign commorea is kept ; 
nay, it is tho contro of all business, polifical, civil, commorcial, 
industiial, egriculinral, literary, and artistic, Tt is indeed tho greatest 
city of tho wholo ompiro, and must not be considered as equalled hy 
other fies and hens, 

“As to tho 6 guns ox karis, they avo tho following: Yobarn, Kasi, 
Tama, South Tashima, North ‘Leshima, South Adachi, and South? 
Kadaushika. Thoso consist mainly of oxtonsivo fiolda, and aro in~ 
habiled by farmors, almost all of whom subsist by cultivation, thna 
soparating tho yens from tho fifteon sus, ox tho Fu propor, Wyory da 
has its hecho, and avory gun its guneho, who avo vespoctivoly tho 
prosident of cach ku and gun offico, and thora are hacker in tho mee 
into which tho guns aro divided, 

‘'Phoso officers aro atl under tho suporintondonce of tho Fu Cho, 
and ave ordored to manago tho affairs of tho local oxcautive povorn~ 
mont under thoir rospective jurisdictions, Lho fuckos and grnehos 
aro appointed by tho Pnehiji, or tho governor, and tha Aachos ava 
chosen by tha people of the mid, Resides thove ava tho rapresontae 
tives from ovory fu and gun, who aro chosen by tho poopla, mid are 
summoned poriodically or occasionally to tho Pueho lo diseuss the 
loenl intorests and benofits, ‘hay composo what ia called Tru Kai, ov 
tho Fu Parliamont. ‘Thora aro also Ku Kais and Cho-Son Kais (or tho 
ku and mua assomblics), consisting of tho deputies clected hy tho 
peoplo to discuss the oconomy of their own districts, 

Pho administration of affairs under Tokio Fn diffors in sovoral 
rospocts from that of other local govornmonts, For instance, in other 
Joeal goveaxnmonis tho polico aflaixs avo under tho direction of tho 
governors, but in Tokio thoy avo suporintenderl by Daikoishi, who is 
tha head of Keishi Tlonsho, wholly scparate from okio Tu, and 
established by Keishi Kioku, a department of Naim Sho in tho eontral 
government, ‘Thus the execution of all regulations concorning tho 
peisons and proporty must bo subject to tho approval of Daikoishi 
hefore they are carried into effect. 

«Tho situation of tho offleo of Tokio Fu is No. 1 Sichi Saiwai cho 
Tokio, occupying seven thousand (sito (67 acres), Tt is divided 
info many deparimonis, and has wndet its juriedievion the fiftean 
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hus and six guns bofuro mentioned, Its affairs aro very multitudinous. 
Tho following is a briof summary :— 

“ Tho investigation of the consus. 

“Tho education of the poople, 

“Tho development of mdustry, agricultural, manufactmal, and 
commercial, 

“Tho inspestion of the franchised ie ak (Tsukiji). 

“Tho gathoring of taxes. 

“The management of rivos, dykes, aqueducts, and banks 

“Tho construction and repairing of roads and bridges. 

“Tho supply of water for city use. 

“The drainage and the provontion of plagua. 

“Tho contiol of sanitary affeirs in gonoral. 

“Tho payment of yearly pensions to tho decoration-weareys and 
pension-holdors of Kuwazokus, Shizoku, and of Ieimin. 

“ho making of awards to virtuous people, obediont children, and 
faithful wives and servants, 

“Tho superintendence of the Shinto and Buddlust priosts 

“The helping of the poor widows and widowers, orphans, childloss 
old men, maimed persons, and paupers, 

“The ostablishment of tho means of giving medicinos to, and curing 
tho diseases of, the poor and helpless. 

“Besidos, it manages the affairs concerning tho appeals of tho 
people. But in all casos of importance it needs the direction from 
tho contral governmont, or cvory sho, concorning the affair. Every 
sho is subject to tho control and guidance of the central goveinmont, 
and has for its menagomont tho dopartmont of tho navy and amy, 
tho homo and state affairs, tho financo and justico, the public works 
and odueation, 

“A briof account of the landed property and tho number of houses 
and population is as follows, 'Cho avon of Lokio I'u is ostimated at 88 
square ris (1975 sq. milos), and tho landed property is moro than 
100,000,000 rsubo (82,101'8 acres), of which 7,000,000 tsxto (67471 
nares) belong to the government, and 98,000,000 tsebo (76,8547 acres) 
belong to the people, ‘Tho numbor of houses is 25,830, and population 
is 1,000,000; tho longth of public roads is moie than 87 3 (2128 
mniles); tho number of rivors is 82, bridges 350, ships 18,000, carriages 
moio than 44,000, temples both Shinto and Buddhist nearly 2000 each, 
colleges and. schools 890, hospitals 80, and banks and other companies 
more than 100.” 
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CHAPTER IIT, 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Ravly Japanese an wnwiibten language—Tiansmission of recatds hy ward 
of mouth—The Indian Vedes—A colossal systam of mnomonics—~ 
Ancient language of Tapan—Tho Too-choo dialect—Japaneso a Tmantan 
tongne—My, Hyde Clarke's theory of an aneloné Tunano-Afiienn 
empiia—Intercowad with Koren—Infuenco of Chinese literatue—~ 
*Tettasof the god-ngo "—I'ho alpbabet—Spoken and written language 
—Diticulties of oxploring Japanese Kteainve—Dinry of the old cout 
noble—A Japanese classic—Japancro poeliy—Pooliy of the gods—A 
votso by the god Susanod—Chant of tho goddess Uzumé—A “ No”— 
Specimons of native pooky—Rommkahlo influonco of women apon 
litoratu1o—Interchango of prose and pootiy bolwvcen a Chinaman ant 
a Japaneso—Captain Binkley on the Japanese langtiago—Mr, Iydo 
Cimke on hia Tmano-Afiienn theory, 


A mopnrx official Tnpancso troatiso says, “In tho carlical 
times tho Japanoso language had no writlon charactors,” an 
opinion which is bascd upon tho rosults of tho rogonrelos of 
tho most learned men of the country. ‘Tharo ara those who 
hold 1 contrary opinion, but tho authority which I havo 
quoted affirms that tho grounds for thoir boliof aro tho 
“mero forgeries of litorary impostors.” Tho point is, of 
course, ono of great importance, for a nation which com- 
mences its career with o written language usually carrios 
with it much more direct demonstrations, or at least indica- 
tions, of its origin than a nation that grows up, on ils 
historic ground, from a condition so little dovoloped as to 
bo devoid of written characters. 

In the chapter on the God-period I have had occasion to 
refer to the circumstances under which the sacred book 
Kojiht assumed its known form by being takon down from 
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the dictation of Tiyetano Axé, by whom it had beon com- 
mitted to memory; and although thia occured as late os 
tho year 711 of our period, while wo know that Confucian 
books ‘were introduced into Japan in tho third century, still 
it is an illustration of the fact that thore, as in other 
countrics, the transmission of traditions, ote, by word of 
mouth was a national practice. And but few people know 
to how great an extent this practice proyailed in somo nations, 
evon long aftor the introduction of written languages, How- 
ever ‘strange it may seem to say so, it is a fact that tho 
most ancient of all the sacred books in which we ourselves, 
ag part of the Aryan world, aro interested, viz. the Rig-Veda, 
has been transmitted orally down to our own day, and has 
had its saered toxt first publishod in a complete form by a 
acholar who ig still alive, and still iNuminating his age by 
his gonius, The Rig-Vede has in some sonse been the 
Bible of millions upon millions of our fellow-creatures for 
thousands of year's, but it was Mr. Max Muller who brought 
out “the first complete edition of that sacred text, together 
with the most authoritative commentary of Hindu theo- 
loginns.” * Thoro, no doubt, have long oxisted manuscripts 
of tho Veda, but My, Max Muller himself states that but 
fow MAS. in India axe older than one thousand years after 
Christ, and there ig no evidence that the art of writing was 
known in Indin much boforo tho boginning of Buddhiem— 
tho lest remark boing one which may be applied to Japan 
likewiso, bearing in mind that Buddhism only reached Japan 
a thousand yoars after the life and doath of Buddha— 
“Prince Siddartha styled ou earth~ 
Tn carth and hoavons and helts incompnable.” 

The sacred traditions were handed down from generation 
to generation by disciplined and practised memory alono. 
‘Ag fay back as wo know anything of India, wo find that 
the years which wo spend at school and at university wore 
spent by the sons of the three higher classes in learning 
from tho mouth of a teacher their sacred literature, This 








* The Commonfary of Sayana Akwya, 
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was agacrod duly, tho nogleab of which ontailed social do- 
gradation, and the most minuto rules wore laid down as to 
the mnomoni¢ systom that had to be followod, Beforo the 
invention of writing, Uhere was no olhor way of preserving 
literatuxe, whothor sacred or profano, and in consequouco 
oyory procaulion was inkon against acéidonts.” * Sirangor 
alill is tho fact thal thoso Brahmans who may bo con- 
sidered tho ospecial guardians of the sored traditions of 
India in our own day do not omploy oithor the wribton or the 
printed toxts in learning and transmitting their holy loro : 
“They lonrn it, as their ancestors loarnt it thousands of 
yenrs ngo, from tho mouth of a toacher, so that tho Vedic 
succession should noyor bo brokon,” end so woll, do thoy 
porform tho duty, und 80 acournloly do they iransmit tho 
toxt, that “thoro is hardly a varions rounding, in the propor 
sonso of the word, or oyon an uncortain accont, in the whole 
of the Rig-Veda,” which consiais of moro than a thousand 
hymng averaging ten vorges, and containa moro than ono 
hundred and fifty thousand words} 

Theso glimpses into the system of transmitting litoraluro 
by oral teaching and by tho training of tho momory aro 
yaluablo, as serving 10 account for tho oxtromo olaboration 
which writlon charactors widerwont in Japan after thoir 
inyontion and adoption. TWduented as wo now aro, and 
living as woe do, it is diMeull to think with toloration of 
any language, whethor spoken ox written, which eannob bo 
foirly mastorod in a year or two, and it is with impntionco 
that wo road of Japan that “nt tho lowost ostimate a 
schoolboy was required to loarn ono thousand differont 
characters ;” that “in the governmont olomontary schools 
of the present timo, ebout threo thousand charactors aro 
tought ;” and that “a man laying any claim to scholarship 
imows cight or ten thousand charactors, whilo thoso who 


* Cho [ibbert Lechures, 1878, tho oal tenching of the Vedas wos 

t Ine postscript to his thind Ifib- — cartied on ut lonst 600 1c, and adds 
bert Lecttio Mi. Mnx Miiller eitos — siatemonts fom the pons of two native 
very interesting passages from an — aololas to show how it is maintained 
ancient wak showing in detail how at tho yesent diy, 
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pass for men of great learning are expected to be acquainted 
with many tons of thousands,” * While looking into this 
matter, in Tokio, I requested’ *my friend, Captain FP. 
Brinkley, R.A. (perhaps the greatest master of fhe Japanese 
language among foreigners), to favour me with his views 
upon it, and this ho was kind enough to do, The momo- 
vandum with which he accordingly furnished me is s0 
valunble and instructive that I append it without alteration 
to this chaptor. It will be seen from it that some twelve or 
thirteen thousand characters in all must be “stored away 
in the memory, beyond the reach of time and tho necessity 
of revision,” before a young Japanese cen fairly staré in 
pursuit pf science! But it is easy to see that this colossal 
system of mnemonics grew naturally enough out of that far 
carlior system under which, before the invention of wriling, 
memory was the ouly library, and the toil of long years the 
only means there were of storing it, Now that Japan has 
entered upon the modern poriod, sho must, so far, discard 
her ancient forms of language as to furnish her sons with 
readier means of acquiring knowledge, 

Tho ancient language of Japan—by which I mean tho 
language spoken before the opening of her communications 
with Koren and China—appears to hayo stood alone. It 
had somo degree of aflinity with that of Koroa, less (according 
do tho highost authorities) in the roots of words than in 
grammatical form and structure, Thore is, however, but 
one language outside of Japan itself which can be considered 
as having many words in common with Japanoso, and that 
is the language of the Loo-choo Islands. This appears to so 
far resemble tho Japanese that Mr. Satow, who oxamined a 
Loo-chooan vocnbulary, says that it differs very little from it; 
and adds that some members of the Loo-chooan embassy to 
Yedo spoke Japanese with perfect correctness. This cor- 
reetness must, however, be regarded as an accomplishment, 
and nob as n proof of identity betweon the two languages, 





* Dy David Munay, lato Superins — tho Philadelphia Exhibit on Bduca- 
tendont of Extueation in Japan, in tion 
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because intorprolers are, as a matlor of fact, oflon employed 
to facilitate communications botweon natives of lho rospoctivo 
countries. It will be correct to assume, with Mr, Aston, that 
tho Loo-chooan tonguo is an offshoot from the Jxpaneso—a 
moro Japanese dialoct, in fact, The rolation hotwoon tha 
Inngunges of Japan and Koren is dowbtloss a wholly diferent 
ono, and ono of far groater historic signifieance, but it is 
quilo beyond my powor to throw any light wpon it, ATL T 
can do in the mattor is to oxpress surpriso thet, aa far os 
T know, this carly philologic relationship botwoon Japan and 
the Korean poninsula has boon so little sindiod, 

It is 10 the absonco of any living or known linguagas 
allied to that of Japan and Loo-choo that wo must primarily 
attribute tho little progress thet has beon made hy com- 
parative philologiats in thoir investigations voapecting it, 
Té has nob yob reeoived oyon a dofinite plaeo among tho 
gront familios of dongnos, somo writers, al least, placing il, 
with tho Korean, among languages that aro of dowbtfal 
origin,” Authority on the wholo, however, cortainly oxeludos 
it from the Aryan and Somitic classes, and includos ib in 
the Turanian group of tongues, although il ix not to be 
found in tho long genoalogical tablos of that funily of 
languages which are given by Mr, Max Mitllor ab tho ond 
of his ‘Lectures on tho Scionco of Language” Mx, Jamos 
Porgusson, in his most interesting Mthnological Appondix 
to his ‘Ifistory of Architecture,’ boldly snys: “In tho old 
world tho typical Iranians wore tho Egyptians; in tho 
modern the Chincso and Japanose.” Mr. W. (, Aston, who 
has acquired a masterly acquaintance with Japanoso, and has 
written grammars both of tho spokon and of tho wrilten 
language-—which differ grontly—saya that ib possosses all 
the characteristies of tho Turanian family, boing ogglutinativo 
(ie. maintaining its “roots” in thoir intogrily), without 


* Tho author of the articloPhilo- tho Tibotan, and 8, tha Siamese, 
logy” in the 1878 edition of ‘Cham- Annmeso, and Burman, adding, 
bers’ Encyclopaedia, fa oxamplo, who, Japanese and the language of Koren 
under the heading “Monosyllabio or — aro doubiful.” 

Isolating,” places 1, tho Ohineso, 2, 
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formative prefixes, poor in conjunctions, and copious in the 
use of participlos, Ile adds: “Tho Japanese language is 
furthor an example of the vale common to all languages of 
this family, that every word which serves to define another 
word invariably precedes it; thus the adjective precedes 
the noun, the adverb the verb, the genitive the wod which 
govorns it, the objective case the verb, and the word governed 
by a proposition the preposition.” Ina paper read at the 
Asiatic Society of Japan in 1874, Mr, Aston nevertheless— 
following up Mr. Edkin’s theory, that the Chinese language 
had remote relations with the Aryan family —himself points 
out some resemblances between Japanese and that family, 
and gives numerous examples of apparent identity between 
Japanese and Aryan roots. IIe lays no great stress on the 
matter, and adduces the difficulty which I have already 
mentioned, viz, the absence of cognate languages, as the 
great obstacle to the pursuit of inquiries of this kind. 

My learned friend Mz. Hyde Clarke, whose othnological 
and philological researches ave well known, has long had his 
attention drawn to the Japanese language, and after many 
labours has discovered xelations between that and the len- 
guagos of Ashanteo and western Africa, His expectations 
of finding 2 solution of the main problem wore discouraged 
by the vast ebhnologicnl differonces between tho peoples ; 
but having, on ethnological grounds, “to distinguish a whito 
race carlioy on the field of history than tho Aryans,” ho 
hag, in accordance with his readings of history, looked for 
this 1sce in High Afriea—“ regions as healthy as those 
of Tligh Asia, from which the Aryan migrations are held 
to have proceeded.” Pursuing this line of inquiry, he has 
arrived at tho opinion that it is in an ancient Turano- 
Afiican ompive thet the origin of the Jnpanese should be 
sought. This view is go novol and so far-reaching that 
I have appended to this chapter the memorandum upon 
it with which Mz, Uydo Clarke has been so obliging as 
to furnish me. 

It was vory carly in our era, as will havo already boen , 
soon, that Japan began 10 havo intercourse wilh Korea, 


ol J tin Juuso 
and do dersse thenee aid and ustruetion whieh greatly 
{nelitated the progiess both of the fine and of the in 
dustainl ards, and fow things wo more pshiking cvon among 
tho many stitking things which may now be obsetyed in 
Jupan, than tho complete ant handsome manner i which 
het present scholus, histormms and oflects recogaise thas 
anewnt indebledness to the people of tho neighbouring 
peninsula, 'Lho Japaneso have plonty of native pride, ue 
doubt, bul they appear to be withont the false pode which 
detas some people hom acknowl dying the advantages 
which they havo dotiyod from others, A tocent native 
writer gays that un the eahesh times the use of alphabetical 
chuactes was unknown th his country, and Cueto was 
untraduecdt when itercourse wet foreign canntites was first 
opened, Charactars ie seid to have been so intreduecd 
by uatives of Meuuma (part of Borea) who visited: dapat 
dumg the ragns of Kuthua rnd Sum (1a7-380 ue) 
Books wore fust seen im dapan whan the wartior-coypress, 
Jmgn Kogo, ened away trom Kotca es nueny ol thom 
as sho could Jay hands on, with cverything clsa (hed 
was af once valuable and portable, nfler het successsul 
mvasion of tit country. In tho thid century @ on) the 
gon of tho emperor Oj wes, ay wo have sean, tanght to 
read Glinego works, atl fiom that time forward Chineso 
langnage and hterlaie oxerfed a Strong iniluonce upon 
those of dapan.* Prior to tas, there is rerson Lo suppose, 


* Tt icasonable to ascahe to this 
cause the cnommstiunce that mn Japan 
as om Chine “willing? has alwiys 
gigmillad 60 yory thuch mow then 
with amsolves One alphabet is helo 
o nothing moe than a mechanical 
yyslau of commination, but in 
China tha isn divine wathouly and 
D antsy about then wittlon Chane tors 
Some ot them enme from the seal 4 of 
the tatle or diagon-horne (iad Lat he 
found m the tsa hed hese he 
expanded to the great lines of the 
wuvasc “Phe play causes of the 


Heavens the undulehons of seu 
forms the wounding ed yids in Miene 
wore tho Clements of waitin, and 
these clan ats shoved dhe davinily of 
arcution Obviously nu aysteu of 
writ, Unis tea, ot thse veloped, 
would gaudy Inveut that tones) 
MMO weave cf ancuntigs whieh il ty 
Maposstbl us one ao offen fms, fo 
Hadctin a fanginge fhe ours on 
Madcclan any forage horus what 
over Puy hive occisien do inate 
Thora wie ot the citety an he: 
Chapter ot Proverbs nnd Phe a 





1, Yosriowt nding on the Tengu to take Ins Fenemg Lessons at Kurama Yama, 
2. Tamo: oa fabulons bird: the Japanese “Roa.” 
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the writing of tebtors was never practised, bul epistolary 
correspondence svon became practicable afier the intro- 
duction of Confreian books, and with them the commence- 
ment of the study of the htany art. Nothing like Chinese 
composition was, however, practicable in Japan until tho 
sixth centuty, when tho introduction of Buddlism and 
Buddhist wiitings gavo a strong and lasting impulse to 
tho spread of Chinese hlerature, and now the number 
of Chinoso words in tho Japanese language greatly exceeds 
the number of native words. hey arc for the most part 
onsily distinguishable, it is said, although in some cases 
Japanese words have undergone changes which make it 
dificult to recognise them. It must not be inferred from 
this that a knowledge of the Chinese language is absolutely 
necessary for students of Japanese. “What is really 
essontial,” says Mr. Aston, “is an acquaintance with the 
momning and Japanese pronunciation of the Chinose 
character, A familiarity with Chinese constructions and 
forms of expression is not without yaluo to the siudent of 
the later form of Japancso, but 1b 1s quite possible to haye 
a knowledge of tho languago gufliciené for all practical 
purposes without being able to construe a single sentence 
of a Chinese book.” Io adds that a knowledge of one 
of the spokon dialects of China is of no use whatever 
to tho student of Japanese, 

Wheneo came the earliest wiitten characters evor om- 
ployed in Japan is a question that has excited much con- 
troversy. Came they from the gods? Were they the 
invention of the sages? O1 were they introduced from 
Korea? Each of these questions is answered in the afliama- 
tivo by somo scholars, and demoed by othos. They aro 
known as Shinji, “leticrs of the god age,” and the priests 
of the old Shinto faith, with such modern Japancse scholars 
ag Ifirata Atsutane, deem thom to be the oldest Ayntion 
characters known in Japan, end of purely Japanese ougin, 
dating, in fact, from the divine ago. Others, who modestly 
rofrem from asserting tho immediate deseont of the 
Japaneso from tho gods, maintam that {hese characters 
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wore the invention of thoso lator and lossor gods, tho sngos, 
and contond, as stoully as tho othors, for thoir purely 
Japanoso charactor, Tho third theory-—that thoy woro 
dorived from tho Korean Rilo systom of wriling, and woro 
in substanco brought over from Koroa by tho Japanoso 
army of invasion on ils roturn homo—is maintained by 
Buddhist writors, and has many othor supportors, Mar, 
Aston thinks it the correct ono, and says that tho Shinge 
have, at any rato, loft no traces in the oxisting elphabots, 
“nor havo thoy been tho vehicle for transmitting to our 
day any litorary remains of the age lo whieh thoy bolong.” * 

The difforoncos botwoon the spokon and written dialocts 
of Japan aro yory remarkable, ‘Iho grammars of tho lwo 
aro so different that Mr, Aston has published a soparato 
work upon exch, so that morchants and othors who wish 
to acquire a knowledge of tho colloquial tongue may pro- 
ceod directly to their object. So broad is tho distinotion 
bobwoon tho two that foreign residonts in the country 
somotimes become fnmilinrly aequaintod with thé colloquial 
language, and yol romain incapablo of roading a nowspapor 
articlo, a book, or a lotlor addressod to them; whilo, on tho 


* It is no pmt of my plan to 
attompl to give any dotuilod desorip- 
tion of the languago of Japan, whioh 
must ho sought in the grammnais of 
Mr, Aalon and in the wiitings of 
othor scholais; but it may bo mto- 
iesting to somo icadeis lo eny that 
in tho Japaneso languago there aio 
foity-soyon syllables, by tho combina- 
tion of which, and of asupplomontary 
ohmacter comesponding to # placed 


ab tho ond of tho sylwblo, all tho 
words of tho lmgnage mey bo ropa 
sonted, ‘Tho equivalants of (hese 
syllables, with o fo supplemontary 
onos, nxo given in tho table below, ex- 
pressed in Ronen charaoloy, and tre 
rending thom tho Mnglish sounds 
should ho given to tho consonants nnd 
tho Talion sounds to the vowols, ‘ho 
lable ghondd bo ronl down tha vorti- 
cal columns, and fiom ight to lott 
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other hand, a foreigner may acquire in his own country a 
good knowledge of the writen language, and have canght 
the accent of Japanese, and yet be unable on visiting the 
country to carry on q conversation with a native, There 
is, of course, a notable distinétion between the spoken and 
wrillen styles in mosi countries—there certainly is in our 

_ own; but the difference is far groalor in the case of Japan 
than in that of ours or any other well-known Ianguage of 
Europo, 

Although the literature of Japan is a mine which has 
scarcely yet been opened, and it is but natural to expect that 
it may hereafter be worked with great interest and advan- 
tage, those who have hitherto sunk their shafts and openod 
up workings in it seem to have found it less rich than they 
had hoped. This arises from two causes: first, most of the 
literature thet has come down to us from the period when 
the language was at its best and purest was composed for 
the very limited objects which the Mikado and the court had 
in view in those days; and, secondly, all Japanese writers 
appear to haye hung one narrative or story so much upon 
another that it is often difficult to solect one completo in 
itsolf, Other causes aro the abundanco of yorbal artifices, 
which cannot bo translated, and tho circumstanco that the 
habits of thought and life of the Japanese people hayo beon 
so wholly unlike our own that we could not permit ourselves 
to publish much of that which has beon most characteristic 
and telling among thomselves, 

In tho chapter on the Shinto Religion I have rofarred to, 
and quoted from, tho diary of an old court noble who lived 
a thousand years ago, and I would again advert to it hero 
os a highly intoresting examplo of old Japanese literature, 
giving many bright glimpses into tho life of the country 
at that period, My. Aston, who describes and translates it, 
calls it an Anciont Japanese Classic. It was ontitled by its 
author Tosa Nikki, or “ Tosa Diary.” This old fellow, named 
Tsurayuki, who proudly traced his direct descent from one of 
the Mikados, had beon for four years prefect at Yosa, and 
wrote the diary whon on his way back 10 tho imporial city, 
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Ilo was a poot of ominonco, end author of another work, 
which has beon pronounced the most porfect oxtant composi- 
dion of tho native atylo. In mingled jollity and griof—jollity 
from hob-nobbing, including yorso-making, with his sue- 
cossor, and griof for that ho loft behind him 1 girl-daughtor 
who had died thoro—he sot sail from Tosa, ho now profoct’s 
prothor making his appoaranco on x noighbouring cape, 
Tsurayuki Inndod on the beach, drank, and composod verses 
with tho brothor, until tho capinin smmmoned him baek on 
board, Tho saké was all gono, and tho versos had beon bad~- - 
for, says ho, it roquired tho united offorts of two of tho party 
4o make one bad yorso, and ho compares the vorso-mekors to 
two fishermon labouring along with a hoavy nob upon their 
shouldors—nnd he was nothing loth to vajoin his vossol, 
Dotained aftorwards ab Ominato for ton days, many prosonts 
wore sont to our Lucullus, one of thom being a phonsunt, 
which, according to an old Jupanoso custom, was ubtechod to 
a blossoming plum branch, With somo of tho gifly exmo 
vorses ; horo is a spocimen ;— 

“TLoudor than tho clamour of the whito surges on your 
onward path will be tho ery of me, weoping that Lan lott 
behind.” 

“Tf that wore really so, ho must have a vory loud voice,” 
snys our old friond, who must bo oxcused the seofl’ on the 
ground of tho impatience which dolay would naturally hogol, 
At length they wore undor woigh again; and passing a grove 
of anciont firs growing near tho sea, wilh slorks flying uboub 
anong their tops, he wrole the verse :— 

“Casting my glanco over tho son; on each fir-treo top a 
stork has his dwolling; thoy havo beon comrades for a 
thousand yoars "— 

a verso not a whit truer or moro poctical, thal I ean soo, 
than that at which he scoffed before, Bub who that ro- 
membors tho early passages of literary arms bolwoon a 
Bulwer end a Tonnyson, the ‘Now Timon’ and ‘ Aleibi- 


ados,’ who 
“ ated cach other for a song, 
And did their Lite best to lite” 
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shall wonder at those’ old suké-stooped versifiers on the sen- 
beach of Japan a thousand yoars ago saying a smari thing 
or two at cach others expense } 

In those days, and in vory small vessels, impelled mainly 
by oars, as was this boat of Tsurayuki, tho mariners cast their 
small anchors for the night; and hore (always quoting Mr. 
Aston’s gracoful translation) is our poct’s description of tho 
nightfall; * Whilst wo rowed along gazing on this scene, the 
mountains and the sea became all dark, the night deepened, 
and east and west could not bo seen, so wo entrusted all our 
thought of the weather to the mind of the master of our 
ship, yen the mon, who were not accustomed to the sea, 
became very sad, and still moro the women, who rested their 
heads on the bottom of tho ship and did nothing but weep. 
The sailors, howover, seemed to think nothing of it, and sang 
the following boat-song.” He gives a few lines of it, and 
then proceeds: “There was a great deal moro of this kind 
of stuff, but I do not write it down. Listening to the 
laughtor at these verses, our hearts became somewhat 
calmed, in spite of the raging of the soa, It was quile dark 
whon we at length reached our anchorage for tho night.” 
Three days moro brought them to Murotsu (close to the 
onstornmost of tho southern peninsula of Shikoku), and 
thoro they landed and took ® bath. Tho diarist tolls us, in 
this day’s onlry, that no one wore scarlet or other rich 
colours in the vessel lest thoy should inour the anger of tho 
gods of tho sen. After fivo days thoy sailed again, very 
ently in tho morning, with the moon shining over a waye~ 
loss ocean, which roflectod the sky so perfectly that the two 
could nob bo distinguished, Then ho wrote this stanza :~ 

“What is this that strikes againsh my oar as the boat 
is rowed along ovor tho moon of tho son-depths? Is it 
the bush of the man in the moon?” : 

At anothor time, when sailing in company with o largo 
numbor of other junks, he wrote, to my mind more prettily— 

“Itis spring, but il scoms as if over the sea the leaves 
of nulwma are boing seatlorod.” 
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T pass ovor much of tho narrative, pansing to obgorve that 
at ono placo, whore thero woro many boantiful shells upon 
tho boach, Tsurayuki composed thoxo lines in allusion to a 
shell which tho Japanoso call tho wasturd-gud, or “sholl of 
forgetfulness ” — 

“T would doscond from my ship to gathor the sholl of 
forgetfulnoss of ono for whom I am filled with sorrowful 
longing. Do yo,O yo advancing surges, drivo it forward 
to the strand.” : 


He afterwards says, pathetically enough, thet tho true 
wish of his heart was not to forget hor whom ho had lost, but 
only to give such rospite to his sorrow thut it might aftor. | 
wards gain groater strongth. ‘Thon follows tho passage 
about the propitistion of the soa-god, firsb wilh vse and 
thon with his mirror, which I quoted in a formor chaptor, 
Aftor many storms and dolays thoy ontored the Osaka rivor, 
All tho passongors, mon, women, and childron, wore oyor- 
joyed ab reaching this point of their yoyago, and clasped 
thoir foreheads with thoir hands in cestusics of delight, 
Landing at Yamazaki, our old axistocratic friond sont for his 
bullock-cart from Kioto, as bofittod a man of his rank, and on 
its arrival startod for tho expitnl., Ilo noticod tho shops as 
ho wont along, looking oxactly as whon ho wont away, and 
wondered whothor ho would find as libido change in tho 
hearts of his frionds, By his own arrangomont, ho arrived 
at his homo by night :— 

“Tho moon was shining brightly whon I reached my 
house and ontered tho gato, xo that its condition was plainly 
to be seen. It was decayed and ruined boyoud all doseriplion 
—worso oven than I had been told. Tho hoart of tho mun in 
whose chargo I had loft it was in an equally dilapidated 
condition. Tho fenco botween tho two housos had buon 
broken down, so that both soemed but one, and ho appoarot 
to have fulfilled his charge by looking in through tho gaps. 
And yet I had suppliod him by overy opportunity with tho 
means of keoping it iu ropair, To-night, howovor, I would 
not allow him to bo told this in an wugry tone, bul in ypilo of 
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my vexation offered him an acknowledgment for his trouble, 
Thore was in ono place something like a pond where water 
had collected in a. hollow, by the sido of which grow a fir- 
treo, It had lost half its branches, and looked as if a thousand 
years had passed during tho fivo or six yoars of my absence. 
Youngor trees had grown up round it, and tho whole place 
was in a most neglected condition, so that every one said 
that ib was pitiful to seo, Among othor sad thoughts that 
rose spontaucously to my mind was the memory—ah, how 
sorrowful |—-of one who was born in this house, but who did 
not return here along with me, My fellow-passengors wero 
chatting merrily with their children in thoir arma, but I 
meanwhile, still unable to contain my grief, privately xe- 
*ponted these lines to ono who knew my heart. . . . I cannot 
write down all my many regrets and momorics; be ib for 
good or ovil, hore I will fling away my pon.” : 

So endeth. the quaint and pleasant narrative of this charm- 
ing old Wiiéraiewr, His story is quoted by Mr. Aston as a 
natable example of the truth of Buffon’s dictum that “ style 
is everything.” Containing no striking adventures, wiso 
maxims, or novel information, possessing only the merit of 
describing in simple yet olegant language the ordinary lifo 
of a travellor in Japan in his day, its literary qualities have 
gainod it a high rank among the classics of his country, and 
insured its boing handed down to our own day as a most 
osteomed modol for composition in the native Japancse style, 
Indeod, it ostablished, conjointly with the author's other 
writings, a new style of composition, known as Nikki and 
Kiko (litorally, diaries and travels). 

We have seon that in Tsurnyuki’s day people spent much 
of their spare timo in composing pootical stanzas, and this 
amusement is practised down to our own day, I have 
bronghté with mo from Japan numerous examples of short 
compositions of this kind, exconted for us by those with’ 
whom we had the pleasure to associate in that country. The 
governor of the anciont (now western) eapital of Kioto, for 
examplo, Mr, Makimura Masinao, wrote us two upon largo 
shoots of Kioto silk. Ono was written in connection with 
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a most dolightful day spont in the midst of romantic 
seonory, afd, boing lauslalod, rons tins : -- 


“rooting a good guost with spring wine, mountains 
and rivers all soom to partivipato in our delight ;” 


which, in English verse, might porhaps Urs bo rendored : 


“ Greoling a welcome guest m spring wilh wine, 
Mountains and rivers sharo the joy divine” 


Tho othor was designed ta colobrate tle mubaal delight aud 
good-followship which mon might fool though holonging to 
soparate and distant nations, and was thus dranslatod -— 


“Dob frionds nob sland upon ceremony among cach 
othor, bub have joy, with tho nations of tho world, silting « 
as ib wore togethor, and breathing tho winds of spring.” 


Pootry, or what is known in Japan as such, has boon 
composed there from tho cnrliosl drys, Tt was originally 
supposed Lo bo delivered with cloar intonod vadongo, but 
sinco tho middlo ages of Japan thore have boon two kinds, 
ono to be read and tho othor to bo sung, Tho former kind 
underwent great dovelopmont, Vorses woro usually oithor 
of fivo or of seven syllables in longth, but othors, of six und 
of cight syllablos, woro sometimes composed. Tho longth 
of tho stanza was not fixed, bub ib most frequently eon 
sisted in lator timos of thirly-ono syllables, Pootry first 
became a distinc) art in dapin ebout the year 1000 av, 
Tho various styles of pootry have beon classed acrording Lo 
six poriods, bub thoir respective charncloristies could nob 
be oxplained without a groaler assignment of xpuca to the 
subject than I can afford Suffico it to say that dapancso 
pootry docs not depend for its merits upon rosomblances in 
gound, nor upon quantity, nor upon rhyine, Ths charactoristio 
is metre, and, as alrondy intimatod, its lines aro ullernaloly 
of five and soven syllnblos in longth; all dopartnres from 
this ave irregular, and in singing such doparturos aro 
climinated, 

Specimens of Japanose pootry have beon handed down 
from very carly poriods indecd. [nu the ‘ Philndolphia 
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Exhibit’ (so frequently adverted to by me) is given a briof 
poem by a porsonage of the greatest dignity and antiquity 
—no other than the god Susanoé, the unruly brother of the 
sun-goddess. IIo had built 2 palace in Idzumo for himself 
and wifo to retire into after their marriage, and upon tho 
clouds gathering thickly about it he composed the following 
lines: it will be observed that they consist of five, seven, 
fivo, seven, and seven syllables respectively :— 





“Ya kumo tea ts: 
Tdzumo ya-ye-gaki; 
‘Tsuma-gomi ni 
Ya-ye-gaki tsukuru : 
Sono ya-ye-gaki wo!” 
Of these lines Mr, Pfoundes gives the following translation:— 


« Countless piling clouds 
1dzumo’s rocky heights envolop; 
My spouse there have I placed, 
A fonce around her raised, 

My strong arm protects her.” 


This is doubtless a vory froo translation, especially in the 
lnst line, Mr. Aston gives tho following, which is probably 
a much moro litoral, although a less valorous, one — 


“Many clouds ariso: 
The clouds which come forth aro a manifold fonco ; 
Por tho husband and wifo to votive within, 
hoy havo formed a manifold fonca: 
O that manifold fonce!” 


Whatever degreo of faithfulness there may bo in eithor 
translation, it is satisfactory to find that Susanod, however 
badly he may have behaved to his sister, was a domestic 
personage after all, or he would not have broken out into 
poetry on finding himself so thoroughly shut in by clond- 
foncings with his wife Kushinada-himé. 

Another very brief and much more curions poem has 
come down from the divine age. This is the “ six-sylinble 
song or charm of numbers” which I have adverted to in 
tho chapter on the God-poriod as haying beon sung by the 
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godidoss Uzumé during tho onticoment of tho sin-goddoss 
from hor cave, Printed in Romen lottors it rans thus; ~ 
“Tito fun miyo ‘ 

Tigu muyn mine 

Ya koko-no tavi 

Momo chi yorodgu,” 
With » singlo oxcoption, thoso words corrospond oxactly 
with tho Japancso words for the numbors ono to ton, ono 
hundred, ono thousand, and ton thousand, the oxenption 
being tai for ton, instoad of tora, tho word aclnally usod.*, 
Bub Mr. Stow points out that the words may bo interprolod 
in quito a difforont manner, which is probably tho correct 
one, tho words omployed boing subyaquontly taken to sland 
for numbors, ‘Tho firat lino, intorproled according bo ils 
gonso, is, “ Mon! look at tho lid!” which is aquivalont for 
“ods! look at tho cavern door!” tho sovond is aquivelont 
to “Majosty appowrs! hurrah!” tho‘ third ia rentable as 
“Our hoarts no quito satisfied,” and tho fourth as “Bohold 
my bosom and my limbs!” [Tn tho chaptor before roforrod 
to ib is said, tho roador will romombor, that Usznmd got go 
oxcited with hor singing and dancing as,to lol her robo fall, 
and it is this incidont that is hore alluded to, Tho wholo 
yorse, thorofore, runs this :-~ 

“Gods! look at the cavern door! 
» Majosly appoars! hurrah! 
Our hearts aro fully atistiad, 
Behold my bosom and tinbs 1” 


Thoro is oxtant a colloction of Japancsa pooms, callod 
Manyoshiu, dating from boforo the tonth contury a.p,, in 
which, although Chinoso charactors are omploysd, tho da- 
paneso sounds aro rondorod, tho foroign charactors being 


* Thus — 

Ilito-tsu. ono Noun tat... xovon 
Vutay, . 1 4 two Ya » o> + Olght 

Mi oy. . . threo Kokono,, . «nino 

Yo y.« . « fow Mono-chi . «ono hundred 
Tin, 2...) flv Ohi-dji, . «ono thousnnd 
Muy... 8x Youodlya . . ton ” 


f Liteally “thighs? 
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usod phonetically only. Mr Aston gives the following 
twanslntion of one of these :— 


“By tho palace of Futagi, * 
Whaotg our great king 
And divine lord 
Tolds high rule, 


Gentle is the rise of tho hills, 
Bearing hundreds of trees, 

Pleasant is the murmur of tho rapids, 
As downward they rush. 





So long as in tho springtimo, 

(When the nightingale comes and sings) 
On the rocks 

Brocade-hko flowers blossom, 
Brightening the mountain foot; 

So long as int the autumn 

(When tho stag calls to his inate) 
Tho red leqves fall hither and thither, 
Wounded by the showers— 

Tho heaven be-clouding, 

For mony thousand years 

May his life bo prolonged 

To rule over all under horyvon 

In tho groat palaco 

Destined to remain unchanged 

For hundreds of ages.” 

Thoso who aro pcoustomed to reflect upon the subtle 
delicacies of language in which much of the charm of true 
poetry consists will know how impossible it is to convey in 
a tongue so alion. as is ours to Lhe Japanoso the qualities that 
dolight the nativeroader, The thought which a verso or a 
poom expresses may doubtless bo translated, but the subtle 
sentiment, and formless music of the original clings to it, 
and is not suscoptible of separation, This should not bo 
forgotton in reading such translations as I have quoted, or 
may yeb quote, And yot one cannot poruse lines like the 
following translation by Mr. Aston of a dramatic passage 
from p Japnneso No (short dramatic sketch) without detect- 
ing something of the charm of the original, The principal 
personage of tho piece having announced that he has been 

Vor, I. F 
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commissioned by the emperor of China to spy out tho 
intolligonce of tho inhabitants of Japan, the chorns alrikes 
in and thus describes the voyage :-—~ 


“Oaring forth his ship, 
Tlo would visit tho lant 
Of the quarter 
Of the rising sun, 
Of tho rising stu. 
As she sails, 
As sho snils 
Far over the wave-path 
Of tho eastorn Kea, 
Behind hor sets the sun, 
O’or hor is the void of heaven, 
Whore the eloud-bannora 
Avo still bright with his radiances ~ 
And now {ha moon comes forth ; 
On tho snmo quarter 
Mountains ayo first doscrion ; 
Bre long 
Tivon at tho lend of Japan 
Tle hath arrived, 
Ve hath arrived.” 


L. must bo acknowledged that this description is vigor- 
ously and nobly wrought, 

Tlaving requosted Captain Brinkloy to bo so kind as to 
favour mo with translations of a briof specimon or two of 
Japanoso pootry, with tho view of mysolf transforming 
thom into English vorso, ho was so obliging as to give 
mo the following soyon short pieces, ‘Tho gallant translator 
hag performed his part so woll, and invested tho citations 
with so much graco and beauty, that it would bo sinfully 
presumptuous in ne to touch thom. I thorofore—although 
withoul his permission, I regret to iy ave thom as thoy 
came from his pon :— 

* Destined at last to bocome part of tho mighty ocean, 


Tho valloy xunlot ereops yoi a momont under tho drooping 
leaflets.” 


“To him that seoks tho path of virluo with sincority, 
Tho guardianship of tho gods comes unsolicited,” 
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“Rain and vimo, snow and hail, distinguish them over so wisely, 

Fallon, do they not atl becomo the sclfsame river of tho 
valloy 2” 





"Tho storm that shreds tho blossom tolls tho story of our lives; 
Tnoxorablo towards all stenls the season of decay.” 


“Tair as tho blossom’s softly falling snowflakes 
Is tho quiot decay of na ripo old age,” 

“A peorless sago was wine to tho sages of old, 
Clearing from lifo the clouds of sorrow and dejection. 
A dyaught loosed the tongue of converse and merriment, 

A second wakened thoughts of the days that were no more, 
And a third stirred the chords of poesy and song, 

But now with tho lust of liquor come dissension, 
Tgnoranco, crimo, and. negloct of all time’s dutios, 

Making of lifo a dissolute sterility. 

Blamo we then the wine or tho heart of the drinker? * 

«Types of our children are tho tiny grasses, 

Yonder and fragile in the ample moorland ; 

We know not to what fragrance their infant sprouts may 
blossom, 

Nor wist to what sweetness thoir unborn fruits may ripen, 

But hoping aver wait till autumn tells thoir story, 

Oh! cherished childron, may yo nover perish, 
Floworless, fruitless, in the carly springtime, 

Nor like this petal trampled by the wayside, 
Fall in tho fullor promigo of your primo.” 


Those exizacts aye ample to show that the native litora- 
tuo of Japan contains much that is poetic in the tme 
sonse of the word, aking together the passages which I 
havo quoted, wo have proof that it is notable for the com- 
bination of manly powor with feminine delicacy and beauty, 
Nor is this surprising, for whilo literature is in the marin 
ihe profession of men in Japan, women havo in various ages 
achieved great distinction in it. Indeed, during the long 
and ropeatod periods of civil war, when the men of Japan 
wore devoling themselves to mutual slaughter under am~ 
bitious lenders—as men have been too ready to do in other 
ages and in other countries as well as in Jappn—the women 
of the land, to their onduring glory be it said, not only 


sustained the literary art, but exalted it to 2 grenter 
FQ 
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ominonce than that to which mon had ovor raised it, 1h is 
considered by somo, it will be romombored, that TTiyelane 
Avé, who committed the saered Nofih! bo momory, and 
handed it down to all timo, was a woman, tnd ib was cor- 
tainly during tho roign and under the relive patronage of v 
woman that the work was xecomplished, Sporking of tho 
dimo of ‘Fsnvayuki (our old friond tho ex-govornor of Tosa 
a thousand yours ago), Mr. Aston boars this mosh vomark- 
able tostimony : “The learned wore at this time dovotod to 
the study of Chinoso, and rarely composed in any other 
langnago, whilst tho cultivation of tho Japanesa lingungo 
was in a great monsure ebandoned to womon, [bis honow- 
able to the women of Japin that thoy nobly dischargod tho 
task which dovolyod upon thom of innintaining the eredil of” 
thoir nativo litoraiure. I believe no parallel is to bo found 
in the history of Huropoan lottors to tho romarknblo tact 
that a vory largo proportion of the boxt writings of tho host 
ago of Japrnoso literature was tho work of womon. ‘Tho 
Genji Monogatar, tho acknowlodged standard of the language 
of the poriod to which it belongs, and tho paront of tho 
Japancso novel, was writton by ® woman, ay wero also tho 
Ist Monogatari, tho Maksnra Zoshi, aul much of tho pooty 
of tho time.” Ib is to thoxo facts, probably, that wo mush 
look for tho origin of that dolicrey of sontimont and ox- 
prossion, in a litorary sonae, which softona and adorna 
noarly all that flows to us from classic Tnpanoso lilerabnve 
through tho channels of translation, Nor are wo without 
tostimony to its beauty from those who aro familiny wilh ib 
in the original. “It would bo hard,” snid Mx. Chamborlain 
in a discussion at tho Asintic Socioty, “in tho mollifluous 
classical languago of dapan, to find ono word which is less 
euphonious than another: in thet tongue, so different from 
tho somi-Chineso jargon of tho prosont day, ovory syllable 
is a delight to listen to.” 

Tho gentleman just quoted, in an ablo papor read bofore 
tho society referred to, explained somo curious olements in 
Tapaneso literature which havo been called “ pillow-words.” 
These he considers to bo, after the endenea of tho altornat- 
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ing fivo- and seven-syllable lines, the chief characteristic of 
tho classical poctry of Japan. The pillow-words appear to be 
words which once had a meaning, but which, having fallon 
out of significanco, are used for the succceding significative 
word to “rest its head” wpon, so to speak, ‘the “pillow” 
for the verb to yearn, for example, is a word signifying “in 
the manner of a weeping infant.” The subject is too ab- 
struso, howevor, to pursue here, although two native authors 
vecord as many as six hundred and sixty-seven pillow-words, 
and explain their uso, Of examples of punning, or playing 
wpon words, which is also & common literary device in 
Japan, Mr, Chamberlain gives, among others, this— 
“Matsn ga né no, 
Matsu koté tohomi,” ete., 
which is nearly literally rondered into English, pun and 
all, by 
“Like to the pine-trees, I must stand and pine,” 
Desiving to furnish my readers with a specimen of modern 
Japanese modes of thought and expression, bunt dating from 
before the invasion of our civilisation, I have searched for 
a suitablo example, and havo found it in the records of Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition, A Chinaman, having embarked 
from China in the American squadron when about to leave 
for Japan, kopt and afterwards published a journal of his 
visil, While lying off Yokohama, a learned Japanese, among 
othors, visited the squadron, and inquired respecting the 
troubles thon existing in China. The Chinaman showed 
him an aecount of the Chinese insurrection which he had 
drawn wp, and a book on the principles of good government, 
These the Japancse gentleman borrowed, and afterwards re- 
turned, togethor with a leltor expressing his own opinion. 
From that letter I take the following translated extracis, 
observing that they wero written at a time when the 
country was, and hed been for two centuries and a half 
at least, complotely closed to foreigners (excepting the 
distant port of Nagasaki). The Japaneso writes :— 
“ As T have shut up your volume my feclings havo found yent in 
sighs. .. . ‘tho ossontial ovil of such 2 stato as China may bedescribud 
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in a single phreso—it is the dosive of pisin, Now, tho desito of gain ia 
common {owl men, and is the pregnant womb of wl evil. Confuediits 
seldom spoke of gain, wishing to cheek tho lust of if in ils soureo, 
This, also, was tho reason why my micestors ent of all itorcourse of 
foreign nations with Japan, beemtso the desire of gain Jed astray (to 
ignorant people, and woudorfal arte in the investigation of prineiplos 
decoived the porvorso, 50 that they gob striving fogethor, seoking gain 
md linerying afler what was wonderful, GT filial duly, modesty, and 
tho sonse of shame were all forgotton, Lo aannnt who hus reached 
this stage of evil, neither his febhor nor his sovoroign J+ anything,” 


Tlo goos on :— 


“ho ways of Ileaven aro great. Tt nourishes al things in the 
uuiverso, Even among the divke countries who dwoll hy tho fey Kea, 
thoro is not en individual who is not a chikt of Uenvon and iarth— 
not one who is not made to love his fellows, wd be friendly with {hom.« 
On this account the sages embraced allanen with a connnon bonwyolenee, 
without distinetion of one from another, ‘ho peineiples for mutual 
intorcourse, all oyor the globe, avo tho srne —peoprioty, conrpluinance, 
good frith, and rightconsness, By the observance of {hoso a noble 
humony is diffused, and tho heart of Heavon and Marth is alnadantly 
displayed. 

“Tf, on the contrary, commorco is conducted moroly with a viow Lo 
gain, quarrols and liligutions will spring from it, uid ib will prove a 
curse instead of w blessing, Agniis stteh a vosulb ny qicestorn woe 
profoundly anxious, Looking this at tho sithject, tha one lopie of 
intorconrso, it is tho means by whieh the peoplo oxclunpo the eon 
morlilies which (hoy lwyo whunduntly for thosa which thoy have not, 
and one nation succours the distress of mother; ity propriety is plainly 
indicated by Proyidones, mul peace, hmmony, tnd good fooling aro ils 
truo rosult, Yot if gain—puin- -bo what is sought for hy it, tt will 
only develop the husts and angry passions of mon, and There will le a 
melancholy formination to what nay be begin wundor gout auspices. 
Tt is but a hair's-broadih which soparates those different renulty; tor 
give selfishness the roins, and righteousness is instantly merged dn Ue 
desire of gain, .. God, by Itis spittaal pervasion, however, pees, 
with « parent's heat, how his children Mrpose ou and alvive with 
oud another, Must ho uot be grioyed? Mist he not te amoved 
to pity?” 

Fino sontiments those ; often hoard ovon in Bnglund—in 
pulpils and on platforms; but what know wo of them on 
Chango or in the murkot-place? Are these tho prineiplos of 
our trade at Hong Kong, al Yohohama? Let the bonightod 
Japanese dream on do his conclusion :— 
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“ But tho world may bo compared to a chess-honrd, and evory nation 
also, ‘Lhoro cannot bo wanting worthy princes and hovoie lords, 
Who is ho that shall go beforo his fellows, whip in hand, to oxeento 
tho laws of Tlonvon? [Ifow Carlytean a philosopher have wo here!) 
Now great changes are ocenrring, 1 is a timo of revolution, when 
evory prince should sot his heart 40 act in obedience to providence, 
and labour for tho good of his people, You now liye in a steamship 
of the United States, and you wander over tho seas. Tlave you seen 
such aman as I indicate? If you heve not, I pray you, wherovor 
you go, to ineuleato tho principles I have slated on every sovoreign 
and ruler; so shall iho wishes of Confucius and Moncius, so many 
centuries afier their timo, be mado to shine conspicuously in the 
whoto world.” 





This man is; it seems to mo, a fair specimen of the peoplo 
whom we insisted upon civilising | 

Tho Chinese passenger who olicited the above statement 
of principles from tho Japanese gontleman tells us in his 
journal that ho was kept vory busy in writing verses and 
sentiments, upon fans chiefly, as souvenirs for his Japanese 
acquaintances, they in return often presenting him with 
like mementoes. One officor gave him an ode which he had 
wriblen on Now Year’s morn, Tt ran thus :— 


“Tho bear begins his course agnin; 
Yo me the world seoms cold and yain, 
‘Tsing Hok’s high aim my soul inspires; 
But uot in me aro Woo-how’s fires, 
With poot’s poneil in my hand, 
And wine-eup near mo on the stand, 
T hear the willow rusiling at my eaves, 
Aud watch tho opening of its oye-liko leaves.” 


The sad and modest eontemplativeness of these lines must 
atrike the most prosnic of minds—if any such should venture 
into this chaptor. Another officer presented some lines on 
spring ! — 

* Tast might among the flowers I walked and sang, 
‘Plis morn again my voieo in green woods rang. 
Beyond men’s kon the way ol God whove, 

But this spring greenery well proves his love.” 


In response to this our Chinese friend felt impelled to 
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produce “somothing of tho suno kind,” and weolo some 
lines commencing 
© face of apring, that now reyisilost 
‘Bho earth, my soul is alixrod by theo to Keng,” 
and onding ax an Inglish poet on tho Thunos would 
probably have ondod— 
“Whore shall I go to taste tho ingpiring cup? 
LH row my boat to yonder clump of troos,” 
Ono other oxizact from this Chinoso oyo-wilnoss of Fapan 
in its pro-civilisod days: “Tho peoplo avo all Buddhists, 
All about, on tho hillsides und by tho sen-shore, aro images 
of Buddha, and on most of thoir Lombslones aro ongravon 
somo words from tho ‘ Water-lily’ classic, At tho tomplo of 
*Gront Roposo’ [ suw pooplo worshipping Buddha, without 
oithor inconso or lightod candlos, Whon thoy had finishod, 
thoy pub somo monoy ine box, calling it Jot-go-lifo’ monoy, 
with reforenco to the Buddhist doctrino which forbids tho 
killing of animals, ‘Mhoro wore lvo priosls in tho placo, 
who asked mo to write somo charactors for them, on which, 
shiuck by tho sconory around, 1 wrolo ‘ Mneireling pewks, 
gitdling wators” ‘Chey in rotuen dosoribod thoi position 
in the following lines ;— 
Toro in otw litle calls wo sil, 
Round our inkstones tho whilo cloads maot, 
Moro dust to us is gold so rer, 
‘Tho futuro gives us nob a eave? 

“Whilo I was sitting with thom, there cue & womnn 
to tho temple to worship. Tho sight of her boauly greatly 
stirred mo :— , 

“Tor lips vormilion xed, her teeth wore whito, 
Nor hair in clouds roso o’or hor cyobrows bright. 
In glittoring hoaddyoss starlike was hor sheen, 
Or like the moon through plum-treo branches seon,’ ” 

‘Tho following is the vory important momorandum upon 
tho Japanese languago by my friend Captain Brinkley, 1.A,, 
of Lokio, which [ promised to append to this chapter :— 


“Tt may be roughly said that « Japancse must devote at least ten 
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years’ porsistont and carnost study to tho requisition of his own Inn- 
guago if ho dosires 10 possess a knowledgo of it suMcions for ilo pur- 
poses of an oducatod man. ‘ho chiof diflentty ho has to encounter is 
the ealigraphy. - 

“There avo threo varieties of cltaractor used in writing: the square 
(Kaisho), the running (Giyosho), and tho free Sosho), 

“iho Naisho may bo called tho parant charactor, Tt is tho samo as 
Ut used in China, anc thongh perfect familiarity with it will genorally 
ronder tho Giyosho comprehousiblo, te seme cannot bo said of the 
Sosho, which is a form so very rudimentary and incomplete that it 
requires a separate aud even more attontive study than either of its 
confreres, 

“ Assuming thon five thousand as tho number of these perploxing 
Nioroglyphics necessary for reading and writing, it will bo scon thet 
without mMlaching unjust difloulty to the difforonces of tho three forms, 
some twelvo or thirtcon thousand charactors in all must bo stored 
away in tho momory boyond the reach of time and tho necessity of 
rovision, before a Japanese can take his first untrammelled stop in 
pursuit of soienco, ; 

* Formorly in teaching there charactors no attempt was over mado 
toapperl to the pupil's reason. For years his studies were confined to 
a sorb of ‘singing at sight’ process, and it was not until constant 
vepotition and recitation of the notes uticred by his instructor had 
enabled him to oxpress the sounds of all tho hicroglyphies in tho 
‘Biblo of ovodience’ and cortain other Chineso classics that tho 
explanation of what ho voad bogan to foim a factor in his education, 
It may easily bo imagined how little tho reflective, and how largely 
the mochanical, faculty was doyoloped by this process, and indeed it 
has«beon always found that tho Japanose studont’s acquisition of 
wvostorn seionco ia not a little impoded by too minuto efforts of 
momory, and such a bigoted worship of formnla and rule that 
originality and solfxolianes ecase to bo servicerble items in his 
intellectual répertoire, 

“Tho systom pursued in the modern schools is in this respoct 
cousicorably improved. ‘The ‘ Kana,’ or Japancso syllabary, is first 
tanght, Of this there ave two sorts: the ‘Katekana,’ consisting of 
48 symbols, and used only in conjunction with the square charactor 
for explanatory purposos or to oxpross grammatical terminations; and 
the ‘ Hiragana,’ also consisting of 48 primary characters, but number- 
ing nearly 150, if variotios of form bo inelnded. Tho latter is very 
oxtensively used. With the addition of some 500 ‘free’ or ‘grass’ 
charactors, it forms the syllabary employed by women, and in novels, 
children's books, and all publications intended for circulation among 
tho illiterato classes it is usod alone when sufficiont, or with tho 
square character added whore confusion of homonyms has to be 
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avoided. After ho has mnstored these sylebarics tho chill is trained 
to recognise and write such casy and common words t4 avo oxpressed. 
by single charactors, tho meaning as well os tho sonnd boing taught, 
and subsequontly ho is introduced to books compiled on w pragrossive 
system. No doubt tho siudent’s dificultioy ave considorably amoothod 
by this improvement of method, but still the fack romains that ab the 
ago of thirteon or fonrteon, whon ho hes complolod his curriculum ab 
a preparatory school, ho must still dovolo nt Teast fivo yorrs Lo tho 
study of his own Ianguago beforo ho can bo qualified for any oMleial 
employmont, ov hefora ho can espiro to even passable prolisioncy in 
writing aud composition. 

“Tt has beon suggested that tho charactors might bo moro accossiblo 
if acquired through tho medium of tho ‘iadicals, of which thero avo 
216, classified according to tho amnber of strokes (from 1 to 17) 
omployed in writing them. very charactor is buill up with ono or 
nore raticals, aud it cortainly seoms ea moro rational and thorough 
mothod to mako these tho gradiont of ascont to the characters than to 
attack tho latter in their mbroken entirely, Murvopeaus havo always 
followed a system basod upon this reasoning, but thero might bo a 
little presumption in an aliompt to substiluto the analysis of any 
novice, however sciontific, for the oxporience of contuvics, 

“The possibility of disponsing with tho square charactor altogothor, 
aud using only tho Japancso syllahary, has often heen disoussed, and of 
course there can bo no second opinion as to the imimonso montal roliof 
stich a chango would afford tho nation, But tho question is ono of 
considerable diMeulty, Lhe ‘Kena’ would bo amply suficionl to 
oxpross tho sowads of the various words, but its wnaided employment 
would necossarily ontail much confusion of homonyms, of which thove 
aro a great numbor in the language. Cases whore tho context might 
suflico to establish distinctions would also bo yaver than in a Wuropean 
language, for the charactor of the written style of Japan, as compared 
with the spoken, is that in tho former grammitical inflections and 
syntactic particles aro for the most part omitted, tho result boing a 
sort of skeleton structuro scarcoly intelligible without tho aid of tho 
oye as wall as the car. Thus the abolition of tho Chincso symbols 
would not only produce perplexity in particular instaneos, but also 
entail a onsidorable gonoral cluuigo in the coustruation of tho Iangrago 

+ for litorary purposes, Novertholess the attondant advantages scom 
completely to outweigh the objections, and it may ho contldontly 
predicted thet until the burden of these multiform hieroglyphics shall 
havo been completely cast aside, Japan must over be a luggard in the 
pursuit of seionvo, Probably sho lias already recognised this fret 
horsolf, though the conviction is not yot strong enough to oxtinguish 
hor rovorential love fur those quaint monstrositios, in overy ono of 
whose complicated strokes she discovers ovidonce of cultivated ro- 
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fluoment, and whoso porfect forms axe in her eyes the most consummato 
cronliona of educated art. 

“Vor tho rost, tho language is by no means deficiont in forsoness or 
powor of expression, It has in Chineso a soures wpon which if can 
always dvaw for supploment or addition—a sourco quila as fertile as 
tho auciont classics aro to our own Jangungo, and moro accessible, 
‘Thus it is gonorally possiblo by the aid of Chineso roots to construct 
preeiso and compact equivalents for tho forms employed in western 
seionce, and sinco tho restoration (1868) not only has a very large 
number of such words beon added to the vocabulary, but also the 
classical tondoncy of public taste has brought into uso a variety of 
pithy and clogant forms of oxprossion thas would not havo been 
obtainable from Japaneso proper, ‘Lhe waut of a relative pronoun 
occasionally produces involved and somewhat clumsy constructions, 
and the liberatity of tho nation’s moral code is marked by a paucity, 
or a6 timos completo absence, of terms expressing the subtler dis- 
tinctions of western metaphysics; but on tho whole, if only the terrible 
blomish of its complox caligrephy were removed, there is no reason 
why tho languago should not rank with the most euphonic and not 
tho least complete of our European tongues.” 


Tho following is the memorandum of My. Hyde Clarko 
upon tho relations between the Japanese and African 
tongues :-— 


“Qn reason why tho comparative philology of the Japanese and 
LLoo-choo languages has given so much trouble to investigators is that 
there aro no Jonger any allied languages in the neighbouring rogions. 
Tho subjecklong sinco attyrctod my attention, but successive onder- 
yours to obtain a solution wero bailed, At an early period of these 
researches 1 was aware of resemblances {o the Dravidian languages of 
Indin and to the Basque, but they afforded no decided results, ‘Lhe 
first roal slop ntade by mo was the discovery of yolations bobveon the 
lungnages of the Japanose region and the Ashantee end others of 
Westor Afviea, Such a connection seemed, however, very wmpromis- 
ing, because the cthnological differences helivcen tho Japaneso and tbe 
Wostorn Afienns aro so vory decided. 14 was, however, my ditty to 
vegistor the results, awaiting tho explanation, Although other in- 
vestigations have occupied ine, 60 Uiat it has not been possible to work 
out fully the Japanese problem, Uo arca of observation is now doter- 
inined for the language, the mythology, und oven the cthuology. 

“hese investigations avo given in move detail in papers which have 
beon this yoar given to tho Anthropological Institute, the Philological 
Sogioly, and Lio Royal llistorical Society, and which are in continna- 
tion of my books and papers on Prehistoric and Protubistoric Com- 
parative Vhilolugy and Mythology ant on Krita-Peruyian. These 
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labours hove beon directed fo the explanation of tho position of the 
xaces of early culture, the Abked-Bubylonians, the Egyptians, Lydinns, 
Etruscans, tho founders of the Chinese and Japanesc ompires, anil alee 
thoso of the North Amorican mounds and monumonts of the civilisn- 
+ tion of Mexico and Peru. 

“Tn carrying out this undortaking it was neccssary for mo on otlmo- 
logical grounds to distinguish a white raco carlior in the fold of history 
than tho Aryans. Latoly it has scemed most consistont with tho 
courso of historical events, and in conformity with all the incidonts, to 
look for the seat of this Turanian white race in High Afvien, in regions 
ag hoalthy as thoso of Tligh Asia, from which tho Aryan migrations 
aro held to havo proceeded. ¢ 

«Tho fist conquests of these Turano-Africans wore ovidontly mado 
in Central Africa, because tho languages of all the leading statos and 
nations, Pulo, Bornu, Mandonga, ete., afford to this day the identical 
words of the early dead languages, as well ay of those living languages 
that ave considered to bo alliod with thom. ‘Lhus the Abkad words 
in the vocabularies of M. Lonormant will bo found, and wlso tho Ugro- 
Altnic illustrations. 

“Tt was also from the West African regions thet migrations woro 
mado to North, Central, and Sonth America, in continuation of carlior 
migrations, So to this standard aro brought tho languages and 
inythology of America, If a linguistic map bo mado down of this 
Atlantic hemisphore, thon tho languages of America will bo found to 
converge towards Wost Africa, and from that point the living and 
doad langunges sprend oul again, As to the mythology and also 
Innguage, a monograph will bo found in my momoiv on Siva und 
Sorpont-worship, founded on the Brilai and othor languages of Contral 
America, 

«Tat tho Egyptian language aud civilisation liad the samo origin 
is ovident from the fact thet the Ngyptian aud Coptic wards (and aso 
thoso of tho allicd longuage of the Ude of tho Cauensus*) avo found on 
the same aren, ‘This has Leon long looked for on the supposition that 
tho Egyptians propagated eulture in Afrien, whovons tho reverse war’ 
tho ease, ‘ho rescarches hayo not, howovor, borno full fruit, as they 
wore not rightly directed. ‘Leo Reinisch, in atlompting to establish 
a ‘Libbu or Leda origin, has supplied a inass of matter on tho rolations 
between Egyptian and tho Innguagos of West, Central, and South 
Africa, Professor Owon is decidedly of opinion that the oarly ruling 
race in Egypt was of a high typo, 

«hoe tide of migration and conquest flowed {o Babylonian As 





* Sco my ‘Compaintive Philology t ‘Dor oinhoitlishe Usspung dor 
of Ugyplian, Coptic, and Udo’ CLon- Sprachen der Allenwelt? (Wien, 
don, ‘Tritbner). 4873), 
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already stated, tho language is of the Turano-African class. The 
ania is to he said for the carly occupants of Asin Minor, Syria, 
Greoco, Italy, and Spein, 

“With regard 10 India, tho Naga languages now spoken by inforior 
hill-tribes belong to tho class cited, and in sequence to them are the 
Kolarian languagos and the Dravidian. So close docs the Kolarian 
como to ono African type that the Mundala dialect of the Kol has 
beon traced by mo word for word with tho Ifoussa of Africa to a 
gvent extent, 

«Tho fall of theso Turano-Afriean empires in succession, and over 2 
long epoch, completely altored tho condition of mankind. ‘The dawn 
of history shows us the Semites first, and the Aryans afterwards, engaged 
in this task, Syria and Babylonia were conquered hy tho Somites, 
whilo the Aryans became masters of Greece, Italy, and Spain at a lator 
poriod, and then of Asia Minor and Greeco, and afterwards of India, 

“The Egyptians, profiting by the weakness of their masters, estab- 
Hshed thoir own government. Ethiopia lingered, but tho African 
states must carly have fallon into the possession of the black natives, 
howover long white dynasties continued to reign, 

“The knowledge of ascertained historical events and of actual facts 
propares us to apply this knowledge to the case of the Japaneso. The 
conquerors of the istands were of the sama class as the other con- 
querors, and they found a local population of one or more races, At 
that distance from their contro, and consisting of bands of scamen and 
soldiors, gradually recruited, they would have few women of thoir own 
kin, and would iutormarry with tho natives, In timo the ruling casto 
would ceuso to be soparate from tho main body of the people, 

“ What the conquorors and founders of the Japanese languago and 
mythology wore will be found from tho comparative table of words 
horawith giyon,* ‘Lheso aro far from completo, as tho Iabonrs imposed 
by tho main inquiry have not allowed mo to dovote a special attention 
to the Japanoso branch, 

“Whoover will talo tho troublo to look at theso records philoso- 
“phically and statistically will find guiding facts, Te cannot fail to 
discern that thoro aro resemblances and identities in tho African 
column, JIo will further find that theso are not casual, as the samo 
names of African dialects constantly recur. 

“ With regard to tha illustrations from Indian and other languages, 
they aro less striking, and for this reason, that the languages aro 
hotior and more copiously proserved in Africa than clsowhero. For 
instance, in Northern India tho Aryans have established their len- 
guages among tho main populations, and driven the non-Aryan- 
speaking tribes to the hills, 


* Sco Appendix, 
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“The incidonco of Ianguago liko that of mythology is alogothor 
apart from that of raco, an we have whito, brown, and black mon 
speaking allied languages, just as wo find whito, brown, and black 
Christians and Mussulmans. 

© With rezard to tho relationship of tho langnages, it is to ho oxplained 
that in the Turano-African class it is vory diffovont from tho Mdo- 
European, What wo call Indo-Buropean languages are very much 
aliko in words and grammar. Jt is truo that somo words aro not of 
tho samo stock, but still any tivo languages aro very inuch aliko, 

This is by no means so in ‘Lurano-Afvican, Indeod an example, 
which botongs to this class, shows it, ‘Tho Ngro-Allaio Tangnagos 
aro placed together by philologists, and thoir grammatical charactors 
havo tho strongest resemblance, but tho Magyar and tho ‘Turk, for 
instance, havo little community of words, Whon a comparison is 
mada of Abkad with Ugro-Altaic, the words will mostly agrea with 
tho Ugrian portion, and not with tho othors, Novortholoss Abad 
1s not Ugrian. 

“Wo havo to contemplate a class of languages consisting of varions 
groups, say A, B,O,D. If wo tako a language, say Japanceo, and 
comparo if with A, wo shall find only a partial xesomblance, and 
so with B, C, and D, bub it is equal to A, B, U, 1, and so with Abkad 
or Coptic. ‘Lhero aro sinilar variations of grammatical forms, Our 
comparison has to bo mado with tha wholo claas in ordar 1o determine 
tho classification, On being put Lo this tost, Japanoro is dininaily 
Turano-Ahican, 

“ Tt consequontly bolongs to tho epoch of oarly oulluro, carlior (an 
that which wo undorpiand as the Babylonian, and in which language, 
charnctors, mythology, astronomy, geology, and it may bo seal 
geoxaphy, were dotormined. 

“With regard to tho othnology of the Japanese populations, itis move 
obsome, ‘ho Ianguago of the Ainos is not indigenous, bub is lo be 
{raced to tho gonoral stock of languagos, andl ils aualogics aro ta 
bo found in Africa. 

“Tu Africa, more distinctly than anywhero also, is Lo he found tho 
othnological characteristic of shoit racos, ‘Uheso short reces aro in 
linguistic communion with othor short races, ’Lhe language of tho 
Great Andaman Tslenders has been positively identified by mo as 
having African affinitios. < 

“The best explanation that can al prosont he proposed is that tho 
Japanese islands wore occupied by tho migrations of tho shorb races. 
Those wore subjected by a subsequont migration of the white 'Purany- 
Africans, who intormarricd with tho native womon, ‘This would 
produes a inixed race, differing again from tho xacos of shortor 
aborigines. Thus the now dominating Japancso raco would maintain 
and propagate their dialect of the language and thoi sect of the 
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religion, and, boing in more favonrablo conditions, would displace the 
pure natives. 

“Whon the Pacific route to America was closed by the weakness 
of tho Lurano-Africans, and tho rising of cannibals and othor savages, 
tho Japancso would bo isolated on thoir cast. On their west, the 
Turano-Afvican dynastios in China and Korea fell, and weie replaced 
by natives, tho samo kind oy sorics of cvonts taking placo as in 
Reypt, and again in Porn and Mexico. 

“Japur was isolated from tho other states, and in time vanous 
athnological, mythological, and political conditions were established, 
making tho distinctions successively moro marked 

“Tho Japanese language, howover, appenrs to havo been less affected 
by these changos than Egyptian or Chinese, 

“Tho tables given in an Appondix show some comparisons of Japanese 
with African languages, and with othe1s, chiofly of the Indian region.” 
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CUAPTER Ty, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


On opportunities of studying Japaneso ari—Tomple art treasures—Abudies 
in Kiolo—Artistio séencos—Foreign dorivation of tho art-—Covornneont 
patronngo—Karly artists of distinelion—Knno and his school—'ho 
Toho school—Okio and the Shiyo Rin— Hokusai, tho Japaneso Hogarth , 
—Tho schools” of Sapan—Professor Anderson upon Japanese design, 
composition, diawing, perspective, chiaroscuro, and colonr—Tho beauty 
of tho human form not duly appreciated in’ Japan—Sir Ruthorford 
Aleovk on Japaneso art—l'requont recwrenca of pictorial subjeots— 
Tregend of tho ouckoo and the moon—Antioipatod progress of tho 
Topaneso in Luropean art styls—'Their technical mastery, 


Te tho inspection of Japanoso drawings and paintings of 
overy ago and evory doseriplion qualified ono for writing 
upon this aubjoct, or ovon if adding to this inapection tho 
ropentod oxpositions of thoso who havo studied it, and fro 
quont witnossings of tho oxorciae of tho art, fitted ono ta 
spoak with confidenco upon il, thon might T onlor upon this 
chaptor with a vory considorablo amount of assurance, Tor 
in tho three mouths spont in the country wo had oxtrnordi- 
nary and mulliplied facilities for oxumining oxamplos of tho 
works of every age since drawing and painting bogan to he 
practised in Japan, and saw many works of ominont artinly 
produced in tho capitals and othor places, In addition lo 
our yvisils Lo the most anciont templos, in somo of whieh tho 
yory earlical works aro prosorved, wo had ropeatod oppor- 
tunities of leisurely inspecting the old templo troasurics of 
aut, tanally kept in the pricsts’ residoncos, in which somo of 
the chdicest products of thivtcon hundred years of arl- 
production aro kopt with snered care, On ono occasion 
during owr slay in the western eapital (Kiolo) we wore Ko 
k 


~~ 
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fortunate as to be taken to the storo-rooms of an art-exhi- 
hifion then in course of formation, and there inspected a 
collection of drawings and paintings brought together from 
the principal temples throughout the land. In addition to 
a largo number of most precious Japanoss works, we had 
the advantage on that occasion of seeing many ancient 
paintings brought from China by the Buddhist clergy of 
various periods. Besides these choice possessions of the 
tomples, we likewise saw the imperial palaces at Kioto and 
Nagoya, where are some of the most perfect and charac- 
teristic paintings ever produced in the country—in addition 
to carved work, which, I may say incidentally, at Nagoya 
far surpassed any that I elsewhere came across, and which 
was inforior in no respect, I believo, to the work of Grinling 
Gibbons, while to » Wuropean eyo the subjects were often 
quaint and novel to the last,degree. Turther, we had oppor- 
tunities of inspecting valuable private collections; and as 
tho habit of frequently changing the hakemono* prevails in 
Japan, 2 largo number of the best oxamples that could ho 
put before us passed under our view. Our host, Admiral 
Kawamura, was particularl} thoughtful and obliging in this 
way, having the walls not only of his reception rooms, but 
of our private apartments likowiso, hung with a constant 
succession of works of the highest class, somotimes ancient 
and sometimes modern, ‘Tho governor of Kioto was equally 
kind, having the walls of tho templo-residenco in which wo 
stayed hung almost daily with o suecession of tho finost 
oxamples of art which that ancient city contains, Nor was 
this the enso as regards kakemono only in Kioto, for the 
same thing took place with respect to tho screons which 
are so largely used in Japan, and which wore continually 
changed, choico and frosh drawings, paintings, brocades, 
and embroideries on silk thus passing daily under our oyes. 
The like attention and complimentary care wore shown also 
by the courteous governor in respect of other works of art, 


« 





* Hanging picturos mounted on rollers—~the almost universal form of 
wall-pictmes in Japan, ' 
Vou. I, a 
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including gakwmono,* lacquers, bronzes, ivory carvings, 
cloisonné waro, fans, silks, and othor of tho best productions 
of the long-sacred but now busily commercial city, But 
we had yet anothor and very valuablo opportunity of siudy- 
ing both ancient and modern Japaneso pictures, ono aflordod 
to us by Professor Anderson, the director of tho Modical 
College at Tokio, who has made a close study of this branch 
of art during his residenco in that city. Profossor Anderson 
has collected there a number of highly charactoristic diuw- 
ings and paintings, and was engaged in preparing a papor 
—and if I remember rightly a book—upon tho subject. 
Bosides showing us his collection, and oxplaining tho 
yarious merits and demorits of tho pictures, ho was good 
cnough to furnish me with some historic and critical notes, 
of which, with his permission, I proposo to avail mysolf 
frecly in what follows.t 

The aboyo opportunitios, numerous and inyaluablo as thoy 
were, were not, howover, our only means of siudying tho art 
of Japan as now practised. By tho kindnoss of Admiral 
Kawamura and his friends, wo woro favoured with reported 
séances with eminent living artists, and witnessed tho draw- 
ing and painting of many pictures, not a fow of which woro 
subsoquently presented to me. ‘Lhoso sdanecs occurred both 
in the capital and in country cities and towns, xs wo fonnd 
loisuro in travelling through the interior, It would be dift- 
cult to exaggerate the interost and pleasure of those occasions, 
the artisis ranging from skotchos of tho boldest charactor 
executed in the most rapid mannor, to works of minute and 
painstaking dotail, growing up undor tho hand of tho artist 
with all the sincerity and much of tho beauty of natural 
objects. Nor did wo fail lo sco a largo amount of amatour 
drawing performed, skill with the brush being no uncommon 


*Piclues mounted on rolls to be — cololuated sketches in many volumes, 


viewed in detail as they m0 uniolled 
hy hand, 

t By the comlosy of Professor 
Andason I camo into possession 
of an ‘escellont copy of Ifokusni’s 


fiom which tho great balk of all 
Emopean WMustiations of Jupancso 
drawing lins been derived.  ‘Lhia 
wok is now beeoming inre, and 
diMeuil to obtain, 
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accomplishmont among both the ladios and gontlomon of 
thin “nation of artists.” 

Although the rise of the pictorial arts of Japan is lost in 
tho distanco of tradition, and although if is not sololy a 
moro imitation of tho art of China or Korea, it is not denied 
that it was originally dovivod from foreigners. So long ago 
as tho your 463 a.p. tho emporor Yariaku, who did so much 
in tho way of bringing skilled and instructed foreigners 
into Japan, likewise brought over from Kudara, in Korea, o 
band of artists among whom was one whose namo, Inshiraga, 
has boon preserved. Others followed from time to time; and 
although it is not possible to affirm with certainty thet any 
of thoir works have descended to us, there is great reason to 
beliove that cortain portraits, ote., which were shown to us 
in tho ancient temple of Toriuji (between Osaka and Nara) 
wore the productions of the famous Prince Shotoku-taishi, or 
at lenst of his age, ho being the son of the empress Suiko, 
who roigned at the end of the sixth and tho beginning of, 
the soventh contury.* It is recorded that during tho reign 
of this ompross, ono Doncho, a vory learnod priost and a 
paintor of great morit, was sont by tho state of Koma, in 
Korea, to promoto tho interests of the Buddhist faith, thon 
making its conquosh of Japan, The art had so far pyro- 
grossed at tho opening of tho cighth century that tho govorn- 
mont had osiablished a painting dopartmont, comprising 
sovornl artists, and as many as sixty secondary artists or 
sketchors, arly in tho ninth century this department was 
morgod in tho architectural department, and the work of 
the artists and their slaff was probably purely that of 
decorating tho imperial palace, etc. Religious art, so to 
speak, was at this time, however, firmly established, and 
many pictures were brought over from China by the priest 





* Tho native authority says: 
“es auvres do cette dpoque [fifth 
contiyy] ae soné pas paivenuca 
jusquic nous, et le plus ancien 
tableau que noua possédions rep ésente 
le prince Shé-tohu-taishi, Co tableau, 


exdouté sous le regne de Vimpératrice 
Suiko, aw commencement du vi? 
sidele, est précicusement conzervd dang 
le temple de Horiuji, situé dans la 
province de Yamato.” 
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Kukai (Kobodaishi), 10 whoxo loarning and sorvieos [have 
bofore referred in tho chaptor on Buddhism. Kobodnishi is 
seid to have painted many Buddhist pictures, togolhar with 
a portrait of himself, But tho first Fapanoso artist well 
worthy of tho name was Kosd no Kanaoké, a court noblo, 
who flowvishod during the second half of this eontury (tho 
ninth), Ife was a pupil of a Chineso (Cokiyoshi), of whom 
we know nothing but his namo. Kanaoké, whoso namo is 
a hovschold word in educated Japan, painted landscapes, 
animals, portraits, and Buddhist pictures with romarkublo 
skill, and is the subject of many curious logonds, Somo of 
his works aro still in oxistonce, and ave thought to juslily 
tho estcom in which he is hold; ono, a portrait of tho 
Buddhist deity Fndo,* is to bo seon in tho templo of Duiyo- 
ji, Tokio. Tt is distinguished by gront caso and vigour of 
outline, and compares favourably with some of tho olforts 
of tho carly Italian mastors. Tho doscondants of Kantokd 
maintained his reputation for several genorations ab tho 
court of Kioto, : 

Toba Sojo, a high-rank priost of the Tondai sect of Bnd- 
dhists, distinguished himsolf ag an original and skilful artist 
in tho cloventh contury. Toba was a humourist, and his 
sketches gavo tho namo to all later carieaturos, which aro 
still called Zobayé, ‘The productions of his succossors and 
imitators ave too ill-drawn to dosorvo sorions artiatic oriti- 
cism, bosidos which tho wit which has inapived thom is too 
Reabolaisian to allow thoir voproduction in tho prosont ago. 
Othor names that have lived becamo distinguishod in the 
next century or tivo; among them several members of tho 
othorwise renowned Fujiwara family, Thoro woro Fujiwara 
Mototsuné, Fujiwara Nobuzand, and Fajiwara Usundlaku, the 
grandson of Fujiwara Takayoshi. Tsundétakn, in addition bo 


* Mr Pfoundes says thal thos idol 
is gonvially sented, and always 


nnd in {ho left a coil of rape to Lio up 
the gully, To would therotiwe havo 


smrounded with flames, holding a 
naked sword in tho aught hand, 
with which to punish wiekod anil 
torificd humanity into obedience, 


been a suilablo iQustration af tho 
theology of some so-called Ghitatians 
not very many yous ago, 
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bocoming colobrated as a court painter, became vice-governor 
of tho province of Tosa, and his descendants therefore 
adopted Tosa as tho family name, The first to adopt it was 
Fujiwara Matsunobu (the fourth in descent from Tsunétaku), 
who is looked upon as tho roal founder of what is known 
us tho Tose School, or Yosa Riu, This branch of art was 
employed to delineate the nobles of the court in their 
coromonial dresses, and other like subjects. It was a less 
vigorous style than that which wont before it, but was not 
doficiont of a cortain sort of beanty, and was particularly 
noted for tho fineness of its strokes. ‘Tho school has lasted 
for five hundred yoars; but in 1662, Tiromochi, one of the 
doscendants f Tose, changed the family name to Sumiyoshi, 
and undor that name the Tosa family of artists havo con- 
tinued down to our own day. 

A native writer says: “During the middle ages, from 
1805 to 1849,'Kao, Moeicho, Josetsu, Shiubun, and others 
appeared, who studied the style of the Chineso dynastios 
of So and Gon, This stylo is noted for its sketchy 
charactor, confining itself to making, by means of a few 
hasty strokes, 2 moro approximate outlino of the object 
dolincated.” Profossor Anderson puts the case somewhat 
differontly in his notes, Ile says; “In the fourteenth 
conbury, a poriod of art decadence was torminated by a 
pricst namod Josctsu, a native of Korea (he is claimed by 
some authoritios, however, as Japanose), who foinded a school 
which boasted among its alumni three of the great names 
of tho art history of Japan, Sesshin, Shiubun, and Kano 
Masanobu, Little or nothing is known howover of Josetsu 
himself, Chodonsu, 2 monk, tho most distinguished repre- 
yontative of religions avé, was a contemporary of his, 
Nexshin completed his education in China,” whero, during 
tho Min dynasty, ho is said fo have attained groat fame, 
and on his voturn painted many remarkable landscapes, 
chiofly depioting viows in the Celestial Land. Some of his 
most valued works were produced after the age of eighty. 
Soverul of his pupils gained great renown.” 

Kauo Maganobu, whose name Professor Anderson mentions 
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hove, and who was of tho province of Sagami, had a son, 
Kano Motonobu, who achioved great famo uv an artist, and 
holds probubly tho first placo in the ostimation of native 
connoisseurs, Ho foundod tho most prolifte school of Japanoso 
art, and his descondants, liko those of Sumiyoshi, continuo 
to practiso the profossion at tho prosont day, J havo in my 
possession several pictures painted by a mombor of the Kano 
family during my visit to Japan, and presontod to mo by 
Admiral Kawamura, No ono could fnil to discern in them 
morit of a vory high ordor, or Lo dovivo great ploasuro from 
them.” Professor Andorgon says of tho pictures of Motoiobu, 
the founder of tho Kano School: “Ryon to the oyo of a 
foreignor the vigour of design and tho comploto maslory 
of the brush displayed in his paintings of landscapo and 
figures appear vory oxtraordinary.” Of his doseondants tho 
bost known are Kano Tanyu (sixiconth contury) and Tsundé- 
nobu (seventeonth contury), ‘Towards tho ond of the six- 
toonth contury, Twase Matabé took wp the ‘Tosa slylo, and 
dolinented tho customs of his ago. 

In the latter part of tho soyontconth contury a pupil of 
the Kano family, namod Ianabusa Teho, distinguished him- 
solf by displaying much original genius, Casting asido tho 
traditions of hig youth and training, ho struck oni a now 
lino for himsolf, and took sconcs of ordinary stvoot life, 
and more ospecinlly such as woro hwnorons, a8 tho subjects 
of his art, “ ILis drawings show litlle attention to dotuils 
of form or colour, bub aro novel in dosign and forciblo in 
outlino” (Andorson). ITis mosh noted followor was Ippo. 
Betweon 1688 and 1708, Tishagawe Moronobu, of Yodo, 
did much to render tho Malabé style popular, Profossor 
Andoyson says “ ho is considorod the inventor of the Uhiyouyd,” 
(or “social pictures”), “but in reality the credit should be 


a natiyo of Kioto”? While ihe 


*A native wilor said last year 


(1878) : “ Ties families do Kano ct do 
Tosn evistent encore aufowd'hui, et 
complont dans leurs 1angs tea peintres 
de meyite” a 

4 My, Yosino spenks of him as of 
Yedo ; Professor Andorson wills hint 


Jatter authorily spcaks pf him, as 
{ho toat shows, as tho inventor af 
the Uktyo-yé, wv mative authority 
speaks of him as tho founder of tho 
Utaguwn siylo 
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sharod with Icho.” Mz, Yosino and other native authorities, 
howevor, stato of Matabé, who was earlier by a century, that 
“his productions aro gonerally known as Ubiyo-yé,” and 
sny that Tishagawa Moronobu’s distinction is that of 
rendering popular the style of Matabé, as I have already 
said, Torii Kiyomitsu, Okuda Masanobu, and other artists 
also distinguished thomselves in the practice of this style. 
Early in the cighloonth century (nbout 1720) a celebrated 
Chinese painter, named Chin-nam-ping, went to Nagasaki, 
acquired a great reputation, and taught many pupils. Othor 
countrymen of his followed (Chinunei, Shabugon, and others), 
and Chineso painting again becamo the fashion, and spread 
itself throughout the country. But towards the ond of 
that (tho last) contury, two contemporary Japanese painters 
exhibited so much originality and power as to give a fresh 
start to Japanose art, and upon a direction tending farther 
than ever from the traditions of the schools, These were 
Maruyama Okio and Katzushike Hokusai. These great 
artists indulged in more direct reforence to nature than 
any of theix predecessors. Of Okio Professor Anderson says 
ho only partially carried out his principles; and although 
the Shiyo Riu, founded by him,* has had many followers, it 
has not succeodod in diminishing the influence of the Chinose 
slylo and ils modifications, Of Hokusai, who did not emorgo 
from obseurity till rather late in lifo, ho says that he was 
tho first hein (commoner) of Japan who made for himself 
a namo in art, and this his gonius onabled him to do in spite 
of tho negloct and professed contempt of those who con- 
sidered themsolyes the best judges; “but he alone under- 
stood tho Uhiyo-yé, and the multitude of admirers he found 
in his own class consoled him, if he needed consolation, for 
his seclusion from tho solect artistic circles.” Hokusai has 








* «Timost noted pupil was Conki, 
In mone aecont times, an offshoot of 
the school, named Hikuehi Yossi, 
rose into nolico, but the art-ciitics 
did nob know whether or not to 
admiro his fico unconventional 
outlines, which, although exprossing 


admirably the intentions of the 
artist, wero at variance with all 
the 1eyered examples of past ages. 
Tho Zenken-nojitsu, in twenty 
yoluincs, gives the best example of 
his slyle,’—Anderson’s MS, noles. 
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loft but fow of his drawings behind him, owing lo tho fret, 
that ho dovoted himself mainly to sketehing on wood for 
tho engraver; but his thirly woll-lillod volunos of engraved 
skotchos aro a worthy momorial of his powors, To oxeollod 
in drawings illustrative of tho Life of people in tho field und 
streol, giving tho comic moro ofton than tho trnegic, ox the 
neutral, aspoct of things ; but ho sometimes applied himsel! 
with suecoss to historical and religious subjects, Lis works 
have been so often copicd by strangers that ib ia ehiolly 
from them that forcignors have dorived their idoas of 
Japaneso pictorial art. TJokuani had both rivals and pupils, 
but nono who has oolipsod his namo and fume, A Irundrod 
othor namos of noto in Japanose art might be given - unmos 
more readily recognised by the average dapanoso han those 
of Reynolds and Iogarth by tho average Englishmen ; but 
tho aboyo will suilico for my purpose. 

Thavo said, that it is lwgely from such skotchos as Uhose 
of Iokusai that foroigners have dorived thoiv ideas of 
Japanese pictorial art, and in this facb LT havo virtually 
slated that thoir idoas of tha$ art aro oxtremoly narrow 
and mistaken, ‘Tho stylo copied is no doubt both original 
and charactoristic in a high dogroe, as waa thab of John 
Leoch, for oxamplo, among ourselves; Dub no ono would 
think of judging English art by tho works of lieech, and no 
ono should think of judging that of Japan by tho works 
of Tlokusai, Tho historical sketch that L have given shove 
shows thal the Ukiyo-yd, or popular arb, is compuratively in 
point of Lima, and ogsentially in point of form, modorn, and 
no sort of justico 10 Japancss art can bo dono by those 
who limit their atlention Lo ils delincations, For this roason 
works like that of Sir Ruthorford Aleock (‘Art and Art 
Industries of Japan’), in which noarly all tho illustrations 
of pictorial art are dorived from tho ono soureo, must nob 
for « moment be considered to present a fair goneral viow 
of the charactoristics of Japaneso drawing and painting." 


*Lam told What asimilay conek Japan,’ bat that wok Jmyeolf haye 
would apply to Ma, Jarves's Amai- not soon 
oun book, (A Glimpse at the Art of 
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Nor, if that wore othorwiao, is any sort of justico usually 
dono in such works by the English engrayors to the delicacy 
and bonuty of tho Japanese originals which (hoy profess {o 
copy, I have compared many such professed copies with 
Tfokusai’s original ongravings, and am obliged to say that 
thoy can only be considered as coarse and rude reminis- 
conces of tho work that lofi tho hands of tho Japanese 
artists, Tho meaning of the sketches is also, I am told, 
often misinterpreted. Ihave had a few engravings copied 
by Japanese ongravors from Hokusai for this work, 

The schools or styles of Japanese pictorial art may be 
swunmarisod ag follows: 1. Korat Riu, or Korean School, 
which was tho first introduced into Japan, as we have seen, 
and which resembles the Chinese School in all ossential 
particulars. 2, Kara fin, or Chinose School propor, which 
has been subdivided into periods from the To* (in Chinose, 
Tang) to tho*Soi (Tsing) dynasty, and into threo styles 
which may be compared in oxecution to the squaro, cursive, 
und intermodiate charactors in caligraphy. This Kara Riu 
is, boyond doubt, the true paront of Japanese pictorial art, 
tho Korean School, although arriving first in the country, 
boing bul an offshoot from the Chinese. Tho Kara Riu 
was Invgoly taught-—chiofly during the Sung and Min 
dynasties—by Chinoso immigrants, and by Japanose who 
had boen to China to study art, ‘“ Until the time of Okio, 
ab tho ond of tho last contury, Japanese painters adhered so 
closely to the rules framed by tho Chineso schools, and 
gommnonly even to the subjecis in vogue with Chinose 
artists, that Japanoso art was entilled only to rank as a 
branch of tho othor school; tho only exceptions are found 
jn the works of Tcho and Hishigawa Moronobu, and even 
thoix productions searccly morit tho name of original art” 
(Andorgon), Desirongsas T am to do justice to the Japanese, 
T am bound to say that injustico is often done to the Chi- 
noso in works upon Japanese art by forcign writors. The 


“No (Yung) iy the name of tho — Lo has como fv bo gonerally used in 
dymasty which governed Ohina from Japan for China and the Chinese, 
618 bo HOG of our ore; but the wod — Lojinis a Chinamun, 
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Tapaness thomeclyea, ad T hava olxewhera vomarkad, ure 
always ready Lo bear tho fullowt tostimony to tho ndyantiges 
derived by Japan from Chinn and Korea throngh many 
conturies, and in many branchos of art and industry. Bub 
foroignors who visit Inpan appoar Lo {all so complololy andor 
tho spell of tho land and of the peoplo—and fascinating both 
cortainly aro—that they fml to sco what is original and what 
is dorivative in that which thoy behold, But in frirnoss to 
China it must be acknowledgod, and by tho dapanoso is 
acknowledged, that much of that “ graco of outline, freedom 
of atroke, and delicacy of colouring” which chavactorixo 
Japanose art, and constitute no small part of ila charm, is 
drawn fiom the art of China, T havo jiad, as stalod earlier 
in this chapter, revo opporlunilios for comparing Chinoso 
printings of tho Min poriod still prosorvod in Japan with 
thoso of various Japanese mastors, and T grontly doubt if 
Sir Ruthorford Aleock or My. Jurvos, or any othor writer 
who may havo oxhibited a tendency to undoryaluo tho art of 
China, would bo ablo to soparato thom with corlainty into 
their respective schools, 3. Kunuoka Rig foundod in tho 
ninth conbury by Kosé no Kanaoka, as previouly slated, 
and continued by his family for many gonorations, 4, 
Takuma Rin. This was an adaptation in tho onrly part of 
the thirtconth century of the oxisting rules of Chinoso arb 
to tho reprosontation of Japancso court coromoniuls, ola, and 
although exhibiting skill in ils way was dovoid of any 
groat artistic morits, 5, Yobu-yd, oviginatod as alronly 
-deseribed in this chapter, All roughly drawn caricatures 
aro still known ag Toba-yéd, but Toba Sojo does not appear 
to have beon sneccoded by artists at all comparablo with 
himself, A lator form of caricaturo, origimued by Iwan 
Mitabé, and first sold al the angiont city of Otsu, dortyod ils 
namo from that placo, and became known us, 6, Olsu-yd." 
Of 7, Sosctsu Liu, nothing neod bo added to what has alvondy 
beon sad, but of the school founded by Josetsu's pupil Sox- 


* «No mtinisof note contasbuted to paceent found da Kioto, Oneka, ant 
maintain the reputation made by the other places ao someoly worthy of 
founda, and the ‘Otsu-yd? as ab nutiov,”—Anderson. 
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shiu, 8, Seashdw Riu, I must quote a fow words: “Sesshin, 
aflor studying in China, becama one of tho greatost artists 
of Japan, ITis most noted pupils wero Shingctsu and 
Sosson, bul many woll-known painters Delonged to his 
school, ‘ho Sosshiu Rin so closely resembled the Kara Riu, 
that it was probably only tho celebrity of Sosshiu that gaye 
the school a distinctive title. Ono of his descondants living 
in tho last century maintained that the Japanese art of his 
period was as much Kara-yé as that of modern Chinese 
paintors, both being drawn from the same source, and more 
or less modified by individual artists” (Anderson). Of 9, 
Tosa Riu, it is noedless to add to what has beon said, 
boyond observing thaf, while it afforded considerable display 
for colouring, its merit inclined to decorative rather than 10 
imaginative or truthful art, 10. Kano Riu, the best-known 
and most influontial of all the native schools, and coming 
down, a8 we heve seen, from the fifteenth century to our own 
day. 11, Ioho Riu, and 12, Uhiyo yé, already described, 
Tho latter namo I haye rendered as “social pictures”; by 
othors it is sometimes rendered “worldly pictures.” It 
literally means, I am told, “ floating world,” and implios 
that tho subjects aro taken from actual life, in distinction 
from the favourite Buddhistic and legendary motives of the 
oldor schools, “Tho Ukiyo-yé may be divided into two 
soctions, an order Lo which belong Hishigawa Moronobu and 
his followors, and a modorn phase of which Tokusai is the 
prosiding genius.” Tho pictures of Hishigawa Moronobu, 
not unlike those of tho Tosa Riu in style, represent a less 
charactoristic phaso of Japanese lifo than those of Tokusai, 
and avo less spirited and truthful, Tho lator Uhiyo-yé is 
best oxomplified in tho Hokusai Mangua, and tho Uhiyo 
Guafu by Keisai Iliroshigé, More may be learned of tho 
true nature of the Japancso masses irom a study of these 
matvolloug collections of sketches then from a library of 
tho doscriptions of tho country found in Europe, but it 
is necessary that every page should be explained by a 
Japanoso, and porhaps by a Japanese heimin, one of the 
class for whom the work was composed” (Anderson). 
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13, Shiyo Riu. hig school was fonndod, ta proviourly 
sintoil, by Olio, and was chayactorisod by w more direct maul 
loyal rogort to nature “inn his prodecossors had allowed 
thomselyes; but tho influonco of Chinoso principlos and 
methods woro too strong oyon for him, and he was nob 
successful in inspiving hia pupils oven with tho sumo 
amount of devotion to naturo as aninutod himaoll) U1 
Buisu-yé, or Buddhist paintings. The list paintings 
imown in Japan wore of this kind, and, although tho style 
was imported from Koren, it is probably of Indian eathor 
than of Chinese origin, ‘Vhis branch of arb boars close nnd 
curious analogios 10 tho owrly religious arb of Muropo, both 
boing practised chiofly by monks, and polh oxhibiting much 
bright and decorative colouring, with a frog usa ef gald in 
the display of snindly forms and glorifientions,  Laxstly, 
Bunyi-r?, on animportant but common stylo of painting, 
omployod for tho illustration of pootry, mosh froquently by 
noble amatours. 

Tho practico of painting in Ohinoso (or “ Lidinu”) ink is 
exceedingly common in Japan, wad (his form of art is dosig- 
melod Sumie, Originally this proviilod only wmong poole 
and literary porsons, aud had, Kays a netive writer, “pour 
caractoro distinclif lo bon got.” Hoe goos on to say! © Lox 
pointres qui ont onsnito imild co yonre do pointura ant 
quolquolois voulu ropréyontor sous uno formo légive une ideo 
sériouso, ob ont suppléd parfoiy aux imporfoctions do Posquisse 
par des sbrophes do podsio. Jos roglos relatives & eo pouve 
sont per nombronses ob yagnos; mais, bion quo los lonits on 
soiont vigouroux ob hardis, on y rotrouvo pourtant cortains 
petits détails, Los sujols favoris dos pointres do eo gone 
sont lox sites pitloresquos, los monlagnos wbruplos, los rochers 
escerpds, ote, ; ils transporlont, pour ainsi diro, poe Pimapi- 
nition, Je spoclatour sur los lioux mémox.” Ono would seureoly 
have supposed that thoso last obsgoryations woro spovially 
uppheable to Tndian-ink drawings; but thore thoy axe, in 
an olticial record, and thoy must bo talon na tho oxprossion 
of the opinion of the native writer, 

Anticipating thel my own opinion of Japanoso arb would 
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cavry but litule weight with it, and novortheloss desiring to 
ineludo in this work somo statemont of its charactoristics 
that would be valuable to my readers, I obtained from my 
friend, upon whose kindness I havo already so frequently 
drawn in this chaptor, Professor Anderson, the following 
stimmary of his conclusions :— 

“Originality of design—Not strongly marked until 
within tho last two hundred years, most of the older pic- 
tures being variations of Chinese models. Wit of a high 
form is porceptiblo even to tho foreign eye in many 
drawings of the Toba-yé and Ukiyo-yé, 

“ Composition. — Nearly always good, the grouping of 
fignvos and accessories contributing as far as possible to 
toll tho (alo and to ‘please the eye. 

“ Drawing.——Almost invariably conventional, Excellent 
in birds, flowors, monkeys, fishes, and insect life. Defec- 
tive as rogards anatomy in the human figure and in most 
animals, but successful in conveying impressions of action, 
and usually correct in tho proportional relations of different 
parts of a figure. 

“ Perspective.—Valso. In a few modern pictures more or 
less succossful efforts to realise distance by fixing vanishing 
and distance points have been made, but in these cases the 
artist hes recoived cducation from Europeans, Any paint- 
ing in which tho laws of perspective are observed is not « 
specimen of Japanese art, Of the falso perspective there 
wo two kinds, ono in which lines parallel in nature are 
made to diverge as thoy rocede, another in which they are 
drawn parallol without any convergence towards a distance 
point or point of sight, The impression of distance is 
obtained by an absurd elevation of the horizontal line in 
tho Chinese School and its modifications, and by the inter- 
position of conventional clouds to separate nearer from 
more remote objects. 

“ Ohiaroseuro.—Absent. A false chiaroscuro is often 
practised, and this by Mr. Jarves and Six R Alcock has 
Deon accepted as the genuine clement, Figures in silhou- 
otte against a moonlit sky are often drawn by tho Ukiyo-yé 
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arlish (vide frontispioca in Alcock), but tho ovorsi rained 
imaginalivo deseriplions of such offorls aro move lilerary 
decoration, 

“ Thore are no shadows in any {rue daprneso pleturos, 

“ Colow’.—F'vom a decorative point of view tho colour is 
mostly to bo highLy praiaod, a8 tho hoblor Jupunoxe painters 
are mastors of harmonies and contrasts; byt tho whxoneo 
of all tho varioty of Lint produced by shadows, and direct 
and reflectod. lights, provonts criticism from highor ground, 

“Pho older Japancso painting is chiolly caligruphic; Uhe 
modern chiefly decorative, Culigraply and painting wera 
in old times cgicemod as equally important branches of 
the fine arts, and in both China and Japan # single chi- 
ractor writton by 2 noted crligraphov would offon command 
a highor price than tho finest spevimen of pictorial art. 

“Tho dosigns for motal work, ivery and wood auvings, 
and poreolain and lacquer decoration, worg almost inyari- 
ably suppliod by noted paintora of tho Chinoxe, Kano, 
‘Tosa, or Popular Schools ; honeo all tho important quuli- 
tios of Japanoso art musth bo sought in ils pictorial 
manifestations.” 

Tt may not bo deomed allogothor prosumpluons for me 
to oxpresa coneurronco in the abovo opinions, mul to add 
to them tho following remarks: First, as regards dosign, ib 
nppears to mo thet tho absoneo of noyally and powor in the 
oxoreise of this branch of pictorial art in tho onrlior schools 
was duo loss to the absence of tho nocossnry fveully than bo 
the rigid traditions and rulos undor which tho lifo of Jupan 
was conducted for so many conturios, With a religion 
founded on the worship of ancostors, and all the offiees of 
tho state and of the church, so to speak, dosconding in 
familios, tho ovil effects of what wo hayo known in one past 
as prtronaga must havo pressed hoavily indood upon all 
rising artistic freulty in anciont and mediwval Japan, for 
the whole public lilo of tho country was a xystom of patronage 
in a highly organisod, and thoreforo in a very opprossive, 
form. In tho sphoro of litorature, concorning which we havo 
naturally gob fo know more Wun of that of painting, avi+ 
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doneos of this vostraining inluonce abound, TEyon under 
Tydyuan and tho succooding Shoguns of his frmily—and under 
him and thom the gonius of tho country appears first to have 
hogun to oxpand frecly—the labours of the greatest intellects 
woro purstiod undor moro or less burdensome conditions, the 
military and civil supremacy of the Tokugawas being of courso 
ihe primary consideration, When greater frecdom became 
possiblo, forlility of design appeared with it in a remarkable 
degroo, and in this fact, it seoms to mo, the egpability of the 
Japanese became vindicated, Tt was said by Opie that but for 
tho Grocks oven beauty in nature itself would perhaps have 
remained undiscovered until now, or so far misunderstood 
that wo might havo proferred the artificially crippled form 
of tho Chineso, or the rank and vulgar redundance of 2 
Womish fomale, say, to the Venus of the Tribuna. And if we 
for a moment xoslricl the phrase “beauty in nature” in the 
manner to which his illustration points, viz. to beauty of 
the human forni, no opposition to his remark could be drawn 
from Japaneso art, for certainly human beanty has not been 
at all worthily appreciated or illustrated in Japan. Nor 
indoad could it be illustrated until quite recently (however 
much ib might bo appreciated), for the principles of anatomy 
wore wiknown in Japan a century ago.* In point of fact, 


* Tia paper on the carly study of 
Vutch in Japan, rend at tho Asiatio 
Houioly thore by K, Mitsukuyi, a 
native gentleman, tho author gives 
a very quaint and intorosting account 
of tho intyaduotion of anatomical 
study at Nagaguki, Il is daived 
chiefly from the posthumous work 
of a physiciun nomod Sugitn Fusni, 
who is roforred to in tho follow- 
ing oxtrnet as tho author, Mr, 
Mitsukuri wiites: © Another fiend 
of tho author, Nakagara Kiowan, 
also a physicinn, sorving wider the 
sano Daimio as himself, being intor- 
ested in the praduels of different 
counties, was a coustant yisitor at 
fhe quaiters of the Dutch whonovor 


thoy appeared in Yedo, It was in 
1771, ono duy, the interpreter showed, 
him two Dutch books on anatomy 
whieh were for sale, To tok them 
home, and among those who saw 
them was our author, Sugite could 
nok, of cours, road a word, but was 
suuck by tho fact that the ilustra- 
tions of bones and organs represented 
them to be yery difforont from what 
he had believed them to be, Ho 
wished to buy the books, but was 
too poor, Fortunately, however, 
he guceraded in persuading « karo 
(councillor), who by his influence 
had the price paid from the publte 
treasury of the Daimio, Evor after 
this, Sugita longed for the oppoitu- 
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tho beanty of the Inman form has not hitherto made my 
worthy impression on Japanese art, Wombat his been kept 
in an inforior position ; avon her face hus for Ue most park 
heen dofreod by the shaving of the eyebrows and the blaek- 
oning of the teoth ; hor gait has boon ruined hy the chonsy 


nily to test which of the Ueoorles 
wax corieol, Te had not te wail 
very long, Ax goxgl Inok would have 
it, he wos invitod, shortly aftersimd, 
fon dhwsvetion whiel was to tke 
place in the exeentfon geomds af 
Kozukappara, Buch w thing was of 
inve oveumonee ab that time, rnd 
Sugita was not the man te enjoy it 
Dy bimwolf. Ho know that soveut 
of hin (ronda, aniotig: others Naka- 
gowa Ktowan mid Maye Rlotulen, 
would bo very put to asad) Chen 
solves of auch am opportunity. Ue 
nntat Jet then know, by all meus; 
ko he wiote to then, dough if waa 
romowhut diftgult la de this, and 
appointed oo plney do meet nest 
morning, The anstoudly expested 
doy ene, wind all were promptly al 
fhe vandesvous, Mayda had with 
Hin av Dateh book on anadomy, white, 
ho had bought fe Nuygusnleh ona 
fimo boftne, and whon hey cme to 
exambio i, Te proved fa bo the rame 
as one of thoso whieh Suydin had 
Lean forhimaty qnoigh da proeie 
lately, ‘hoy were soon in Koaulaip. 
para, tho fimorws exegntion gremids 
nea Asdeusn, Lhe hour for which 
they had longed had aelually conte, 
'Thoy were about to Inew whathor 
the things they and their fathers 
had belleved in were right or waa 
IL can inmgine how their hearts 
mind havo bond, Cho disaeedion a4 
performad by an old excentioner, mat 
ete who had had some oxperlonce in 
this line, JPho result is soon told, 
‘They of comao fod that (hots theory 
was ontlicly mistakon, and the way 
in which the ilnstrations in’ thoir 








te 


now book galnekted wilh taal abfeabe 
relae thei admivation (1 a ligh 
dogaee, On their way bnol, Mayda, 
Nakanuwa, nnd Styzsite wero tagethor, 
"Whe aventy whish bad deo place 
of uted ave xeemed do thon at 
if they had been preammiged, How 
fortuna that Nakagawa shantd 
happen ty sen these boakesy that 
Sayltn whaald ho able to buy then, 
that they shold hnve a ohanen to 
dost Chely donbiyt And whut a 
coinaidoues Chat Muyeda shondd png. 
nes (homme book) Aa tiey walled 
home hey tallest cumme-tly. Shine 
that thoy should have tye wl thane 
fives on physteiaus, ant not lnww, 
HM now, the eountrnttion af the 
Hinman body, en whieh the sotenra 
of iediehte was nevwgnardly farmed | 
Tf they contd triddvatund the tus 
principle of nantomy fan the ron 
objety (hoy had jut keon, if thoy 
could hanslale (ite have whieh thoy 
hak oblaived au huehily, Hey would 
do cn tame mie Kprviod to Che country, 
wml wonldl not dave Hyed ti this 
work fn yal, Me they wont ou, 
nnd when (hey xapuatad tor the 
nih they fuel come te (ho agra 
rior Chit thoy would (ry their Tnat 
loumater the alana Tinga, and 
thal ws nteds Ching were Cher hatter 
the pooner beygin, thoy worked cam 
money tho yory next day, hay 
hd xot efi Chom ow hard dante, 
ut they were doferminad lo reo 
plish i, Ag they partad, Gedy heart 
wore porhapy lon fall te apn, bit 
they must haye ehadeon Timid ines 
heartily, if such a thing had boon 
known then”? 


. 
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elope che tine hail too wonr, atid hy the avtiflend system: of 
fimninge Che teed inward; td tha wonder ie Curt ne mine 
pouce and ohari, uid hewly leo, lneve arvived no may ayes 
af doprension and injury, Mor thet umny nee bomntifel, and 
very bid ital, cannot Te donbteal hy ay one who fis seat 
mated al the people, SGT, Caecurt ef Papua hin yet fe develop 
ymnpathiy with Cu ebrongtho and symmetry mud beauty of 
(hi donnan dorm whieh gave to thearta of Geoces (heir highest 
and most enduvings glory, Tat when we employ the phrase 
“homily ta uetuee in ite broader and nove lewful senso, we 
linvo to way Chet wikhont the aid af Creees even in the 
indivest atl dhebious way of deansit Unronyde Ladian aud 
Chinew art, Japan bor developed a poring aud intense 
Love of ation dhjaeds, nnd in commotion with them a power 
af dewigat hath ominout amd attractive, Nob only in iti 
drawinge wd paintings, Int in obher branches of art, the 
daymneso have, evinced a wonderfil power of arranging 
nafival oljosts in su rolations (o each other as lo give 
Kaeo amd ehayrim ty Oie whole; and tho sano thing ix Cre 
whon wo pave beyond the desig of their works to the eon 
position Awl pov hp of alt the divinions af irt none tu 
nish a tenoy ox byl tout of nom avtintie fooling than 
(hin, No dosign, to drawing, we colsurtigg war any other 
quidity ean redema a work of art Hit be Inully compared, 
“The composition? ac ad hoon aid, “hold appem Ua 
frie ethan af agnind ne heated and faba the athjeet a to 
lone ull rogare wl nblention to everything foreign? ad 
wlth some my aeppoge Coed Chie Cabiee aid forvenr 
of Che aaind ean only he ocenaioned by atvikinge aeonen ar 
ciremmalances, fhey really are tho provoentiona af dae tae 
artint fo the ageomplotiment af whidever object he nets 
Tetons himeelt Mia competion al dqucnene pleura in 
naitilly nalahle far ite plrasinys eftiela, 

Whit lan heen said af design be egndly tne of draring, 
wc regmeds the absence at aieeen iw dealings wile the lummn 
form, wad dmdewd with) all Che higher animal formes; and 
Likewise aa repards fle frie and peat aneeoss wilh whieh 
hinds, Howers, and other sueh natural objeeboare rendered, 

you, ah " 
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It is a real pleasure, and not a smell ono, to find onosolf 
among a group of Japanese artists, and wilness tho happy 
mastery which they haye acquired over tho brush. Al tho 
some time it is molancholy to considor within what limits 
their arts even now move, and we cannot help hoping thet 
Art like Woman will in Japan speedily lay aside ifs con- 
ventional aspect and movements, and proudly and joyously 
display its nobler qualities, 

But to be more technical: Professor Andorgon’s romarka 
upon Japanese perspective are in the main true, and thoso 
who read thom, and fancy they havo observed indications of a 
juster knowledge of perspective than scoms compatible with 
them, must bear in mind his admission respocting tho effools 
of European teaching in some cases, ‘To mo it seoms likely 
that those writers are correct who fancy thoy discorn tho 
offects of Dutch influenco in the Japanese pictures of tho lash 
century or two. I agree with Sir Rutherford Aleock in 
thinking that the curious oxemple of porspoctive givon in 
Hokusai (and repeated by Sir Ruthorford in his ‘Art and 
Art Industries of Japan’) is probably dorivod from some 
Dutch source. Tho following sentences of Sir Rutherford’s 
are also worthy of careful considoration: “ If they learnod 
nothing from the Dutch, tho quostion arisos, Did tho 
Jesuit fathers [who, as we havo scen, carriod thoir ideas and 
practice of Christianity into Japan| icach drawing in thoir 
schools, or occupy themselves with tho arts, as somo of those 
at the court of Pekin, in the reign of Kanghi, unquostionnbly 
did? Tho latter introduced, for instance, as wo know, tho 
use of vignette medallions on tho best China ware, novor 
prior to that adopted in the ornamentation of Chinoso 
porcelain, Then, again, somo of the caricatures and illusira~ 
tions of popular customs, in all their grotesquonoss and 
coarseness, powerfully recall tho Dutch paintings and 
engravings of similar subjocts in tho sixtoonth and sovon~ 
teenth centuries, in the Tollon, Ostado, and Teniora alylo, 
The Japanese themselves do not admit any tuition from oithor 
of these sources, whether in porspective or tho treatmont of 
subjects for tho pencil. But whon wo roflect on tho aptituda 
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they havo shown to adopé forcign idons, and imitate Europoan 
arts and enaloms in the present day, wo cannob help seoing 
tho poasibility of their having borrowod somothing in tho 
wey of art.” Answwors, and elear and conclusive ones, to the 
quostions hore raised can doubt{loss bo oblainod from a earo- 
ful chronological study of Japanoso pictorial works, and it ia 
possible (int Profossor Andorson’s book now in proparation 
may furnish us with thom. But whatever may bo the truth of 
this matior, and whether tho powor bo native or dorived, it 
must bo acknowledged that although Japancso perspective 
is usually moro or loss falso, ib ofton comos wondorfully noar 
tho tanth, ospecially as rognrds ndvial porspootivo. 

Tho slatomont that “thore aro no shadows in any trno 
Japanoso picture” is a vory slrong ono, oven when ono 
throwa oul of tho calogory of Japanaso pickures all thasa 
modorn productions which aro manifostly influonced by 
Muropoan teaching or oxample. It is novortholoss porfoctly 
truvo, ab loast to this oxtont, that tho rules upon which 
chiuroseuro is produced by Muropoan artists aro ontiroly un- 
known to tho artists of Tapan, ‘Thoy have known ahsolutely 
nothing of such rulos; whilo, 1 nood hardly say, such 
Aoyolopmonta of chiarosenvo na Tioonardo’s principlo of 
conbral radianco is oyon farthor from tho scopo of Japanese 
concoption, Still, Teannot but fool that it would bo in- 
covroek to say cithor of Japancse or of Chinese arb propor 
that light and shade aro absolutely wuknown to it, This 
las often beon frooly alleged, and was gonorally accopted as 
trno unlil yocont timtios; but the lute Mr, Wornum, who 
apponts to hayo soon but lito more of Chinoso art than an 
exhibition at Hydo Park Cornor, novortholoss conbradiotod 
somo of tho acadomy profoasors on tho point, and said tho 
Ohineso had mado “considorable progross in light and 
shade.” As a goneral rulo, however, tho chiaroscuro of 
Kuropo haa no perallol in tho art of Japan, . 

As regards colour, Professor Andorson’s stulomont of tho 
caso dooms Lo no Lo bo porfectly correct, All Uhoso changes 
of tint and tono which rosulb from gradations of light and 


shade ave wanting ; and as a consequence ib is chiofly for its 
n2 
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decorative merit that the Japanese omployment of colour is 
valuable and instructive. But it cannot bo doniod that, 
subject to the above limitations, Japanese artials aro avout 
masters of tho art of colouring, and masters aflor » fashion 
mostly, if not wholly, their own. Mx. J, Loighton (quoted 
by Alcock) has borno ample tribute to this greal morib of 
theirs, claiming for the Japanese a subdued and rofinod slylo 
superior to that of the Chinese. “I do not wish you to 
undeistand,” he says, “ that the Japanese artists do nob use 
bright colours, for few men know their valuo bettor; but 
what I desire to convey is that they use thom judiciously, 
and in compmatively small proportions, clevorly supporting 
and contrasting them with their sccondarics, and othor 
compound colours, which they uso in grounds and Inrgo 
masses generally.” Sir Rutherford Alcock, I am pleased to 
see, does ready justice to tho fine Japanoso senso of harmony 
and tone in colours, himself ovidonily enjoying equally in 
their way both the splendour and the quieter beauty of thoir 
effects, Sir Ruthorford, liko myself, delights in bright 
colours, and is not ashamed to own il, “A rolativo ar 
rangement of tints will do much to produeo harmony,” ho 
says, “ but will scarcely satisfy 2 colourist who lovos masHes 
of the brightest hucs, such as ina sunny climo aro a por 
petual feast to the oyo, and a dolight to tho sono which 
revels in profusion, Tho Roman scarf, or tho handkorehiof 
of the contadina, the bright coloured snsh of tho Andalusian, 
and the glowing searlets and gold of tho Indian bazaars, ave 
all living evidences of an innato senso of tho beauty of bright 
and pure colours, Wo have not in England the sun of thosa 
southern and eastern climes, which gives to tho skics and 
mountains, to trees, birds, and flowors, a glory of such 
brightness that colowr of the most vivid and brilliant nos 
forms, by daily and hourly association, » noodful clomont in 
the Tife of the people.” 

Some objects aro continually recurring in the pictorial ax 
in the other arts of Japan. Among natural objocls nro tho 
blossoms of the plum, the cherry, tho peach, and tho apricol ; 
the pine-tree; the Paulownia Inperialis, a strnight-growing 
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{roo with largo loaves (as an omblom of rectitude) ; tho flower- 
ing poony, the bamboo, the willow, tho maplo, ad the chry- 
siuthomu ; wlyo various birds, most froqnontly tho stork, tho 
wild duck, and tho onglo; and, perhaps more commonly than 
anything olse, the glorious md sacrod mountain of Puji-san, 
or Muji-yame, Numorous striking historical charactors and 
incidonts likowiso aro often repeated by artists, Some 
objects frequontly veer in associntion, tho following ox- 
amples of which I take from Mr, Ploundos’s collection of 
nolog ontilled “Fu so Mimi Bukuro” Tho pino-treo and 
stork; both aro ombloms of longevity: this design is yory 
frequontly used in tho embroidery of robes prosented to 
uow-born babes, The peony and Chinese Lion; tho peony 
is usually skotchod on largo articlos, such 1s acroons at tho 
ontrances of temples, on panols, coilings, ote, ‘The bamboo 
mul sparrow, both being of a mild and gontlo naturo— 
a design ofton scon in ombroidery, and on fans and 
sereons, ‘Tho willow and marten (or swallow); the willow 
waves in the brooze, and tho swallow sways to and fro—a 
fuyourilo design for fans, ate. 'Pho chorry nnd phoasant ; tho 
chorry, culbivalod sololy for its bloom, is jointly named with 
the “ gorpoously plumed phonsant.” ‘tho phun-troo (in Japan 
tho poob's favourile treo”) is adHocialod with tho Japanoso 
nightingale (tha xyuise), ‘This combination is e very common 
dosign, tho plum-lieo having, from a vorse writton by Wani in 
honour of tho anciont and popular omporor Kintoku, boeomo 
associnbed with pootry, and the uyust boing tho poot of the 
woods, “Sond forth your frazrenco upon the erstorn winds, 
Q flowors of tho plum-troo! and do not forgot tho spring, 
bognnao of tho absonco of Lhe sun,’ eries n native pool, Not 
untroquontly does ono goo tho plum-broo sinnd all lenfless in 
tho snow, bubdorned with whito blossoms, liko a bride befgro 
tho altar, Lb bursts into clouds of fragrance and bowuty in 
Fobruary, tho lenvos appoaring later ® (Griflis). 

Anothor Crequont design is (hat of a bird flying across Uno 
vroscont moon. his is “tho moon and tho enckoo,” and 
springs from a logond of tho twolfth contury, About 1158 a.n, 
tho Mikudo foll sick, boing nightly stricken with « horrible 


‘ 
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nightmare, It, was discovered that a dark cloud moved from 
over # grove of trees and rested upon tho imporial residonco, 
two fiery orbs shining out from it, ‘ho priests tailing by 
their prayers to drive away tho brooding domon, ono Yorinusa, 
undertook to slay it, and after succossive watching at long ths 
preathed 2 prayer to the great god Hachiman, and added to 
his prayer (what the orthodox priests had omitted) a honvy 
arrow from his well-bent bow, ‘ho arrow, or tho prayor, or 
Doth, brought the monster down, and Yorimaga made his 
work complete by nine plunges of his sword, cach timo to tho 
hilt. The demon thus slain was formidable enough to 
account for its brooding dangerously ovon over tho breast of 
an emperor, for it had an ape-lke hoad, tho body and claws 
of tiger, and a tail that was itself a hugo and yonomous 
serpent, It was called Nuye, from its ery resembling thut of a 
bird of this namo. The emperor, wishing to roward Yorimasa, 
gave him a celebrated sword callod Shishi no Or(tho king of 
wild boars). Besides, knowing that ho socretly loved Ayama* 
no Maye, and that the love was retuned, ho bostowed hor 
on Yorimasa, The noble who was appointed to presont tho 
sword to Yorimasa, knowing his reputation as a pool as well 
as a brave man, bethought him of trying » vorso after tho 
Zo-to style, and just at tho momont a hototoyisw (enekoo) was 
heard, giving him tho “ key-note” of his vorso, tho Aum! no 
ku of three lines of fiyo, seven, and fivo syllables, 





Lo-to-to-yi-su 
Na-o mo hu-mo i ni 
degu-re kuna, 


and immediately Yorimasa answorod him with tho following 
shimo no ku of two lines of seven syllables oavh— 


Yumi ha-vi tsu-ké no 


. 
Aru ni manhit-se-ta 


* Ayame, the blossom of tho Culu- was only used for the dauzhters of 
mus ciomaticus, or flowong awoet met of 1ank.—Seo Proundes’s Ku 
flag. TFemele names wero usually so Mami Buk, fiom which, ag 1 
derived fiom flowera, Maye is tho have proviously uid, thesy illtstsue 
aneient affix to female names, Tine tions we taken, 
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--muking tho complolo houke of thirty-one syllables, And his 
roulinoas and wit increased his reputation as a scholar and 
wsoldior, Ln this way tho moon (ésuz/) boeamo associated for 
over wilh the cuckoo, But in ordor to fully undorsiand the 
connelion, tho qualified reador must note the doublo mean- 
ing of tho vorso, which ib is impossible to rounder inlo Mnglish, 
It reads ono wey— 
“he hototogise 


Albovo the clouds — 
How docs it mount? 


‘Lhe wating von 
Sots not at will.” 


Bub av it allidos to Yorimasa’s clovation lo imperial favour, 
Uhoro ix tho concealed meaning— 


“Tiiko tho ouckeo 
» So high to soar, 
Tow is it so? 
Only my bow 1 bont, 
Vhat only sont tho shaft? * 


Cooso and rnshes are often coupled together, it being 
believed that wild geoxo, on making long flights, carry in 
thoir berks rushos which they drop upon wator, and then 
alight upon thom lo real. Tho chrysanthonm and tho fox 
aro drawn together in roforence to ono of tho many fox- 
myths which abound in dapan, ‘Cho slory goos that a royal 
princo was bowilehod by a fox in tho shapo of » damsol, who 
bocamo his imistoss, Ono day sho foll asleep in a bed of 
chrysathomums, resuming hor normal shepe, and while 
thus lying was shot ab by her loyor, whoso arrow smoto the 
ororture in tho forchead, On aflorwards finding his swoot- 
honrt with a wound in tho temple, ho discovered hor truo 


* 4 Pho play on words in tho fist tho bow-liko shape of tho waning 
portion da only alluding to the ponr- moon und ila setting, the play is ou 
Jug of tho bird and company fh bo the word éwhé 20, moun, or one's Own 
Youlmasn’s olovation, the veal com will—on Yiand hari, to bond a bow 
pariyon and vondily improvised verso the slape of the waning inden - 
ineiting tha native admitntion. In and dvv, to seb (us the mont sets) —~ 
tho sevond portion, the allusion to on fo send a slut? Pyowudes, 
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charactor, Tho bamboo and tho tiger ave wiited, because 
the tiger fonrs the elophant, and thoroforo hides in tho 
bamboo jungle, Pench-troos and oxen are often couplod ; 
there is a Chineso saying, “Turn the horxo loos on the 
flower-covered mountain, and tho ox into the poach orchard.” 
A dragon is often shown crossing tho summit of Muji-yame 
on the clouds, a small snake having become tho dragon; so 
an abject person sometimes becomes an oxaltod ono, rising bo 
a great height, and casily surmounting the greatoal obstaclos : 
the design is therefore an emblem of success in lifo, 

I must conclude this chapter by expressing my conviction 
that under the new order of things now provailing in Japan, 
and more especially on account of tho great intoreonrno 
between their country and Enropo, Japanoso artists will 
make extraordinary strides in the mastery of Muropoan art, 
and will combine with it elements of power and beanty poculiae 
to themselves, My. Jaryes and Siz Ruthorford Aleoek concur, 
apparently, in thinking thal al presont Japancso artists 
“have a technical mastery of othor moans, not known to 
géure and Jandscapo painters in Buropo, by which thoy 
produce effects that placo a scone before tho oyos in n way to 
fill the imagination with a vision of things only snggested 
by the pencil.” I agree with thom, for J find no othor 
explanation of the exiraordinay pleasure which ono oxpori- 
ences alike in seoing the Japancso artist dashing his wou- 
drously offective strokes upon his papor or silk, and in turning 
over the pages of a book ombodying the rosulis of his 
labour, I hnyo soen the Fronch Tissot, tho Nenpolilan 
Martino, the Russian Aivasovsky, and somo of our own tints 
wielding their cunning pencils with swift and startling 
effect; but no European that I know rivals tho native of 
Japan in artistic logerdomain. From tho blonding of his 
traditional and mystic skill with tho art fumilivr lo oursolyox, 
wo may justly oxpect to gather rich vesulis hovoaftor. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
PROVENDS AND PHRASE OF MT PLOPTN. 


Many proverbs and proverbial say mgs—Tixpiesaons for what is lnpobsille 
. ——Tnjunations for avoiding the appeaance of vile”, 


‘Tim: proverbs and phragos current among a people rofloct 
thoir chnraslor and modos of thought, and in so rollecbing 
thom tond Lo ineroaye thoir pormanonco, My. Pfoundes, in 
lus ‘Notos,’ Horr Knobloch, in tho ‘Transactions of tho 
Gorman Socioty of Japan, and Mr. GriMs, have all holpod 
to ning a number of Japnnose proverbs and sayings into 
an accossiblo form, and from thoir colloctions T seleeb tho 
following, obsorving that in many of them tho is in the 
original a play wpon words which cannot ho tienslated, bnb 
wluch sherpons the point of the phiaso to the mutave, 


Lupossibility is a good ronson, 

Open lips make eold tooth, 

Tho mouth is the door of misghiel, 

An ugly woman avoids tho looking-gligs, 
Tho fox who borrows steongth of tho tiger, 
‘Ro wator your own field, 

Tiifo is a light in the wind, 


To numbor tho yours of a doad child; ze, probably, to do 
somothing that is quito useloss, 


Tilnosson como Uhrangh the mouth. 

‘To give a sail to abilily; de. to assist talont, 
Levon the monkoy falls from tho treo. 

To eub w slick wftor tho fight, 


“et 
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Of whom we speak, his is the shadow ; de. ho of whom wo 
speak throws his shadow upon us. 

Willow iwigs dig no snow. 

Daughters-in-law become mothers-in-law; 42, probably, 
the young and agreeable becomo old and disngreoable. 

Prophets know nothing about themselves. 

Covetous about one mor? (a small coin), and neglectful of 
a hundred. 

Flowers on a dead tree. 

The deyil’s “Help, O holy Buddha!” i.e. like tho dovil 
crying to Buddha for help. 

To blow away the hair and find a wound. 

Like trying to seize a tai (a sort of porch); #.¢ trying to 
seize an eel, 

Indolence is a powerful enemy. . 


To give something more to a thief; 4.2 to give your 
cloak to the stealer of your coat, 


To adapt tho sermon to tho hearers, 

Like going into the fire with an armful of bamboos, 
To submit is victory, 

A fallen blossom does not return to the twig. 
Sufficient dust will make a mountain, 

Even the fool has his art, 

Tho magnet can attract iron but not stono, 

Adapt yourself to the place you aro in, 

Too much courtesy is discourtesy, 

Hoe who holds a tiger brings trouble on himself, 


The bat of a village without birds; as wo sny, in tho 
zompany of the blind the one-cyed aro kings, 


The sea-eagle has hatched a foleon, 
Many captains, and the ship gocs on to the rocks, 
Hiven two leaves of tho spendan give forth porfume, 
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Tho heart is the sumo at sixty as ab threo, 

Tho snalos know the paths of tho dyke (a large specios of 
snake). 

No fish in cloay wator. 

One exano’s yoico is betlor than (tho chirping of) a 
thousand sparrows, 

A dvunkard cannot dony (conceal) his real charactor, 

Like pushing « stono with an ogg. 

The heart is better than a beautiful face; de to have a 
hoart is bottor than to havo a beautiful freo, 


Rubbing salt into a wound; Ze, adding insult to injury. 

Listoning to a child you full ovor a procipico ; 4¢ abtond- 
ing lo trifles and neglocting moro important mattors, 

Tours oyon in tho dovil’s oyos. 

Poking out the oyo wilh an insignificant twig. 

Ovorcomo in words, in Wubh victorious, 

Pinch yoursolf and know how others fool, 

Tho dog bites tho hand that caressos it, 

To xoach the end you must ontor tho tiger's don. 

Tho sbomach will nob allow itsolf to chango plaucos with 
tho buck, 

Burnt chooks do nob fom the sun, 


No door can bo made for tho mouth, 
Bowaro of bowutiful womon as you would of red poppor. 


The crows langh wb telox that aro threo yours old; Ze 
thoy vvo foolish onough to bo wanusod with anything, 


To fall sovon times, lo sland tho oighth, 
Tn ovil timos tho horo appears, 
To buy mmisforlimo ab market, 


A fivebrand is onsily kindled, 
Tho fveg in the woll knows nothing of tho high gens, 


Yoo much dono is nothing done. 
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Like sitting a child alono on a well, 
To look at the heavons through a cana tebe; de to take 
a limited view of great things. 

Like a fox on horseback, 

No standing in tho world without stooping. 

No art against deceit. 

He who touches vermilion becomes red. 

He who breaks through a thicket disturbs tho snakes, 

Poke a cane-brake, and a snake will slip out, 

Tho absent get farther off evory day. 

Unpolished jewels do not shino. 

To be thirsty and dig a well; iv. hugo cxorlions to 

satisfy o trifling want. 

Bearing wood to the flames. ‘ 

Tho blind man does not fear a snako, 

Like a wolf in priest’s clothing. 

To steal a bell with your cars covorod; 7.2. to afloel {to 
dislike something whilst taking it, 

To give wings to a tiger. 

On the rord a horso would eat a marsh-mallow ; 2.0, Loo 
hungry to be dainty, 

Ice comes from water, but is colder than wator, 

Egg-plants do not grow from molon-scods, 

A deserter is terrified oven by tho dzuszuké oars (a Kind of 
long grass). 

To talk to the crows of tho white horon (white animals aro 
often held sacred in Japan), 

For travelling, 2 companion; for tho world, kindioss. 

Hairs even on a bald head. 

Poverty cannot outrun industry. 


Lantorns and bells ; may porhaps bo road as moaning two 
differont means to tho sume end, namely, tho warning 
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travellors that a vehielo is approaching, Both articlos 
wre omployed thas in Japan. 
No oseapo from the nets of howvon, 


‘To give honoy to cals to flatfor; or possibly oquivalont to 
gonding you rifles whon wanting a shirt.” 


Tho bird that flios upwards doos not ruftle the walor, 
Pooplo that avo hated strut ubont the world, 

Uso tho stick soon and sayo a fall, 

Like sooking for fish on a treo. 


After three yoars ovon an evil bovomes a nocessily 3 7.0, 
habit is ovorything. 


Tlabit has moro woight then instruction, 
Nagornoss is loss; ¢.¢, most haslo worst speod. 
A novico doos not ab onco becomo a suporior. 
Poverty loads to thoft. 

Good madicino tasbos bittor, 

Dumplings aro bobtor than flowors. 


Eyon a now shoo will nob meko a hab; de. no nso bo 
try impropor means, 


Crowb words Little doods, » 
A friend ab hend is botter than rolativos at a distances. 


A devil in tho heart (an oyil conseiones) torments the 
body. 


Tho hud goos to the ilching spot, 

A lover falcon hides his talons, 

Whon tho bigor is dead, spare his skin, 
Plousnra is tho gorm of sorrow, 

‘Lo hide the sword wilh a smile, 

Tf dogs go abont they must oxpoct the stick, 
Boforo argument, proof, 

Tatod childron fear nob the world. 
Thankloss Inhowr brings fatigue, 
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To spenk lond, and then purso tho lips. (Tt ia usoloaa to 
shut the mouth after shouting out.) 


Moral people beget many childron; probably honost 
bodies got the heaviest loads thrown upon thom by tho 


cunning. 

Money thrown after thieves ; equivalent to throwing good 
money aftor bad. 

Emerald and crystal are known by thoir shoon. 

Old people led by their children, 

Tor a broken pot a mended lid; or nothing is so bad that 
there is not some uso for it, Eyon an unpropossessing 
woman finds hor mate. 

Lepers envious of those with sores, 

The first-born comes with most difficulty. 

Be careful to be careful, 

Crying faces wasps sting; or, misfortuno seldom comes 
singly. 

After pleasure there is griof, 

If falsehood takes the road, truth hides. 

Truth cometh ut of falsehood; or, truth comes to tho 
surface. 

Do you know how to boil potatoos? Usod in addvesuing 
stupid or clumsy people when thoy commit somo foolish 
mistake, 

After the swallowing the scalding is forgotion; it might 
be paraphrased, danger past is laughed al, 

A demon with a club. Doubly frightful, 

Cheaply bought, money lost, 

To wish to send a letter, bué not boing a writer, Whon 
one wishes to excuse oneself on tho ground of inability 
or want of opportunity, 


Children are a burden on one's shoulders, past, presont, nnd 
future. 
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To my own asporionce hoist tho sail, morning “to ride 
ono’s own hobby.” 


Tho mastor’s fivourile rod cap. (ho gront, man’s will 


nist bo hmmoured.) 
To hido the hoad bub not hide the tail. 
Touring of Paradise and soaing TTades, 


Cavolossnoss is gront dangor; lilorally, oi] oxhaustod, a 
grout dangor, 
Tgnoraneo bliss, 


Proyidonco is a strango thing; apparently in tho sonse of 
“ Ghanco brings together quoor couples.” 


Tho poor havo no loisuro, 
Thoso who know tho ropos do most hauling. 


Kita no yume, Osaka no yume—* A dream of Kioto a dream 
of Osaka.” Building castlos in tho air, 


Child-boaring is onsior than child-tonding. 

Tf in haste go round, 

Tho spawn of frogs will bocomo bub frogs, 

By searching tho old, learn tho now. 

Moro words, loss sonso, £ 

Clovor provchor, shori somon, 

Who stoals monoy is killod, who stoals a country is aking, 

Liko loarning to swim in a field, 

Tho gods sit on tho brow of tho just, 

Sond abroad (or from yon) the chill you love mosb, 

Making sn idol doos nol givo it a soul. 

Luivo under your own hat. 

A (wife’x) longuo, threo inchos long, can kill aman six foot 
high. 

Tho horon vised from tho siream without stirring up tho 
mud, 

If you curso any ono, look out for two graves. Cursos, 
liko chickons, como home to roosb.” 
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Thore ia no teacher of Japaneso pootry. (Poota nascitur, 
non fit.) 
Good doctrine uceds no miraclo. 
Regard an old man as thy father, 
Expressions for what is impossible :—- 
To build » Inidgo to the clouds. 
To throw a stone at the sun, 
To disperse a fog with a fan. 
To bale the ocean with tho hand. 
Tnjunetions for avoiding the appoarance of evil — 
Don’t wipe your shoes in a melon patch, 
Don't handle your cap when passing under a pear-teoo, 
Don’t stay long when the husband is not at home, 


« 
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CHAPTER VIL 
TI INLAND SHA AND NAGASAKI, 


Depaituie fiom Yokohama in tho Afedjt Marn—The hghthonse of Oosima 
Precautions against carthquakes—A natural breakwater—KolsS and 
Tliogo—Waterfulla—Tomplos and shrines—Tho club ab Kobé—Sconery 
of the Inland Sea—The bay and castle of Mihma—a. beautiful dawn— 
Takahao—'Lhe anciont tomples of Miyajima—A tori ik the sea— 
Sacied deor and monkeys—'ho Shinto shiines—Ongin of the temple— 
A homotess goddess-A. rebellion aud a rovongo—Shimonoséli—Tho 
slaits of that nayie—The attack of the combined squadions in 1864— 
An indemnity oxtoited by the aggressors—'he Lown of Shimonosdki 
—A. legond of ity lample—A change of woathor—Nagasaki havbouw 
—Ono L'ino-tio0 [ouse—A. siigniar imperial salute—Tho coal-nines of 
Taukashima—Govornmont establishmonts—A. Chiich missionay—T he 
fital islo of Pappenbeig—Retun tip dough the fitand Sva—The 
ancient city of Onalta—Lls historic associations, 


Havin spond, and woll and busily spont, nearly a month in 
the enpital of dupan, it was noxl arranged for us to make a 
trip through tho most important party of the country, and on 
Wodnosday, Mobrnary 5, soon after midday, wo loft Tokio 
for Yokohama, and bofore threo had oubarked on hoard the 
fivin-Korow sloamship Ac! Mare, belonging to tho light- 
houso department of tho Japunoso govornmont, Tho do- 
perturo of this commodious and fast governmont steamer 
upon lighthouse duty in tho Inland Sea and on tho wost and 
south coasts, with Mx, MeRitchio, tho governmont engincor- 
in-chiof of tho department, on board, was a convonient 
opportunity for facilitating our visit to tho interior, and 
t moro satisfaclory one fo mo than tho appropriation of a 
special alonmor for the purpose, which had boon contom- 
plated. By lking passage in this vossol, whon ongagod 
upon her periodical visit to the lighthouses, 1 was onablod to 
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view the coast more minutely, both outside in tho Pacific, 
and in tho Inland and Japan Seas; to visit somo of tho light- 
houses and acquaint myself with their construction and 
working arrangements, in company wilh the suporintonding 
engineor; and at the same time to visit Kobi, Mingo, 
Miramar, Miyajima, Shimonoséki, and Nagasaki without 
much expenditure of timo, owing to tho high speed of tho 
Meiji Maru. Tt was arranged for his oxcollency Admiral 
Kawamura also to mako this inland journoy, as ho had public 
business to transact at sovoral of the ports and othor placcs 
which Jay on ow route. His oxcollency Enouyé (then 
minister of public works), whom tho lighthouso departmont 
was under, was good cnough to sce us comfortably berthed on 
Doard tho Ae, and after he had taken loavo of us, ab throo 
o'clock, wo steamed down the Bay of Yedo, passing on our 
way the P. and O, steamor China, just arriving from TTong 
Kong, carrying the English and Continontak mail into Japan, 
The Meiji is commanded by an accomplished English oflicor, 
Captain Peters, whom I had had tho pleasure of knowing a 
little in England, and who by his intimate acquaintance with 
the coast, the tides, set of sea, otc., was ablo to spare us in 
tho first night and thronghout onr trip with him mueh of 
that inconvenionce which botter sailors than I can pro- 
tend to be confess to experioncing whon thoir ship is yory 
uncertain how to keep upright, and vory violont in ils 
endeavours to do so.* The first lighthouse to bo visited was 
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* Owing pohaps to a little poi- 
veisity of my own, and algo to a trap 
being laid for mo by the wnwisitom 
of a scivant (and how much mois 
we all suffer fiom want of scnse 
in othas than from any intended 
wiongs!), I nevoitheless contrived to 
get on ugly fall during tho fist 
night Having posted in solecting 
an upper bunk to sleop in, and 
vaulted into it with as much agility 
as was available, a scrvant hoedlessly 
threw a far-lined coat over the 1ail 
of the bunk below; consequently, in 


alighting afforwards fiom my olova: 
fon, my foot slipped over the Cur ns 
890N1 1s MY woighh came upon i, and 
1 fl upon the edgo of thy Upper 
bunk, and thence to the dovk. The 
fall was apparently & difling ono, 
and mado no mark, Int T boeunes 
very sick nnd ill for a time, and ne 
Hb must have been bully bruised, ax 
T folt so much pain afterwards thit 1 
hail to take meilical advica at Nagn- 
sali, and as I wiilo theso lines, seven 
weeks afler the fall, I still feol the 
effects 


‘sca 
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that siltatod on tho oastorn point of the island of Qosima, off 
tho pouinsnle of Kil, ‘Tho island is spolt Oshima on the 
mmep of Ma, Brunton (who procedad Mro MeRilehio in his 
oMteo), ad Oosime in tho Nantienl Pocket Mannal publishod 
in Slanghai, the namo of the light boing given in the latior 
as Kashinoseki, Tt ts a white entoptrie light, of tho second 
ordar, rovolying every halt-minuto, and is visible for oightoon 
wvilos,  ‘Lhoro is nothing to ho said of ons passage to Oosima, 
oxeopt that the evening aflor our doparture was fair; that 
the aucrod Mount Fuji was e splondid and impressive feature 
in the shifting picluro; that after wo had cleared tho Bay of 
Tokio and the Sagami Sea wo had nothing bub tho soa 
botwoon us and Australia; and that wo reached our anchor- 
ago insido tho island wo wore bound for soon aftor midday 
of the Gth, Tho day was singularly fino and warm, end wo 
landad, at x vory difficult lending-placo, upon an islo so 
ploasant that oyo hogan to think of the “ Tolus-caters 


‘ln tho aftornoon they camo unto w lend, 
In which il seomed always afternoon,” 


Tt was curious lo observe that in anticipation of eirth- 
quakes tho lighting machinery of the lighthouso was all 
snpportod npon a bed-plato resting on threo aphores, partly 
to wlow the uppor portion to slide or rell upon tho lowor, 
and partly on (ho damo principle as that which induced Six 
doauph Whitworth to support upon three poiuts his “ true 
planos,” ond his own billiard (ablo whieh he has in his 
Manchester rosidonco, viz, tho mathomaticnl principle that a 
plano surfaco can bo passed through aay threo points in 
space, and thorofora whon a plano surfaco resid upon threo 
pointy only oithor or all of thoso pointy can chiango its position 
without distorting Lho surface, ‘Tho arrangemont us adaplod 
to tho English-built lighthouse at Oosinwe is porfootly sound 
in principlo, but oven in Japan oarbhauakes of sufliciont 
violonco to upsot lighthougo apperalux are so unfrequent 
thet T strongly suapoct the bed would usually be found 
resting upon the additional supports which are intonded for 
nso whon mon avo moving about the light-machinory for 
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cleaning and other purposes, Still when a violont oarth- 
quake does come, and they do come at theso parts of the 
country as we have soon, it will bo woll if tho light is found 
poised on its spheres.* 

I have elsewhere spoken of carlhquakos at somo length, 
but this is a suitable place for mentioning what happoned 
twenty-fiye years ago near this spol—off tho poninsula of 
Tdzu, which was passed on the provious evening. Ona bay 
at the end of that peninsula, and inside Rock Island, is tho 
town of Shimoda, which had beon openod ag a forcign port. 
A great earthquake camo, and with it tidal wavos and sub- 
sidiary waves of such a nature that the Russian frigate 
Diana, which was lying thove, was spun round forty-throo 
times in thirty minutos, as previously statod, and was thrown 
high and dry, a uscless wreck, at the ond of the revolutionary 
period! ‘This was in 1854, and wa are informod thal this 
samo oarthquake shook and injured tho country for somo 
hundreds of miles along this south-castorn part of Japan, 
Té was in the noxt year that tho groat carthquake at Yodo 


* Sinco writing tho abovo I havo 
consulted & papa on “the Japan 
lights” iond at tho Institution of 
Civil Engineers by Ma. Biunton, 0.1, 
by whom many of them wore estab- 
lished, and find thet he does not 
think allogother fhyomably of tho 
plan adopted. IIo finds that whilo 
ihe fico motion of the upper over the 
lower part of a stiuotine may neutial- 
iso the effects of an enmthquake 
shock, it at othor timos has incon- 
venient results, A peison stopping 
on one of the “ asoismntio” tables, for 
tho pu pose of trimming or cleaning 
the Iamps, causes tho upper pat to 
ill to such an eatent that tho Iamps 
heeome deranged, and in the caso of 
1evolving lights the 1cgular motion 
of the clock-wo1k is interforcd with. 
To remedy these defects Mossis, 
Stevenson inticduecd an aangement 
of yoitical spiings, but it waa only 
paitially snecesslul, In tho paper 





refened to May Brunton discussion 
ag ho and othess had proviously dono 
at tho Asintic Saotely in Japan— tho 
best modo of constructing buildings 
to resist carthqualoss and gives a 
full and moat intocating neeonnt of 
tho lighthouso system ef dapan--one 
of tho beat in tho would, and continu 
ally undoigoing oxtension, An im. 
portant discnssion followed, in which 
Mossia, Slovonson gave an inslancs af 
considerable damago being duno by 
an eaithqueko to tho Sagami (Japan) 
lights in consequenco ol thoit asoia- 
matic anangomont being put out of 
woking oder. ‘ho appmatts ap- 
peas lo have Leon caught by tho 
eulhqueke in exactly the stale in 
which, as sttted in tho teat, 1 
anticipated on the apat (ab Oxhinn) 
it would be found,—Seo Praccedinggs 
of tho Institution of Civil Hngaieois, 
vol, slvil, Session 1876-77, pl. 1. 
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(now Tokio) took place; and in fourteon months of 1854-55 
no less thin eight hundred and sevontoen shocks were 
exporienecd, 

Wo loft Oosime bofore three, steaming out at the wostorn 
ond of the island, and passing a romarkallo serios of rocks 
running & milo oub from the shore, end forming an almost 
continuons naturel breakwater, Wo now rounded the 
southernmost point of tho province of Kii, passing the high 
light of Siwomi-seki, which is a fine fixed light of the first 
order, and sleamed up bolween Kii and Awa, through the 
Isumi Strait, past tho island of Lomagashima, on tho westorn 
oxtromity of which is another fixed white light (third order), 
oxtromoly woll placed. Wo anchored boforo midnight in 
the harbour of Kobé, Rain had come on at sunset, and tho 
night had continued wel, bub next morning cloar, warm sun- 
shino streamed over the protty Europoan-looking Lown of Kobé 
(ono of the placds opon to forcign trade), and ovor tho hilly 
beyond, Thiogo, which is a genuino old Japancso town, 
practically adjoins Kobé, and is continuous with il, the road 
loading through thom haying to surmount ono of thoso river 
beds whieh ave ombankod considerably aboyo tho lovel of 
tho adjacont country, and of whieh wo afterwards saw so 
many, At anchor in Kohd, bosides a largo mumubor of merchant 
craft, was tho largo iron-bollod dupanose corvatio Ji-yed, 
which Thad the honour fo design aud soo buill in Wngland 
fox his inajesly the Mikado; and likewise [LM. survoying 
slip Sylvia and gun-vexsol Lily, ‘Tho enplain of tho Ui-yot 
camo to fotch us, and wo proeceded to his ship, which had 
just roturned from Korea, and which was minutoly inspected 
by hia oxeolloncy tho ministor of marino, TLILS, Sylvia 
is commanded by Cupinin Aldrich, who so much distinguished 
himsolf in tho sledging work of our reeont North Polo Iix- 
podition, Twas uneblo, from want of timo, to visil his ship 
(which I mysolf had hed fitted ab Woolwich as a surveying 
yessol many years ago), bub I had the pleasure of calling on 
Caploin and Mra. Aldrich on shoro lator in tho day. During 
tho forenoon wo drove to the famous welorlalls two or threo 
miley out of tho town, or rethor lo the buse of the hills down 
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which they drop, having thon e delightful climb through 
lovely scenery of hill, wood, and stroam to the falls thom- 
selves, : 

All the way up aro senttored ten-houses, with ono moro 
or less pretty girl at least to cach, Nor is tho placa 
wanting in the convenionces of worship, for thoro aro little 
temples and gods and shrines sufficiont in numbor for all 
reasonable people, Wo stopped at ono of these on tho way 
down, where the goddess Kwannon was surrounded by small 
gilt figures, just as the Virgin is surrounded by angols of 
music in Fra Angelica’s famous picture in the Uffizi Palneo, 
Kwannon’s angels and tho Virgin’s boing of about tho same 
sizo, Thero wore other gods about this building, and we hap- 
poned to be present at the time whon morons cups of rico 
wero boing offored upon tho altar by an old woman attendant. 
Thore was a box for voluntary subseriptions, I could nob 
quite undorstand this temple, as no prioéis wore visiblo, 
and there was a businoss-liko monoy-making look nbout tho 
arangements which gavo tho wholo thing tho appearance 
of a purely commercial speculation, ‘Thoro wore sovornl 
Japancso gontlemon with us, but none of thom soomed to 
understand any more about ib than I did; ono of thom 
suggosted, howoyor, that tho propriolors wora probably 
pricsia, and that may havo boon tho trno oxplanntion of tho 
matter, At any rato there wore the gods and tho oppor- 
tunities for worshipping and subscribing all comploto. 

In tho afternoon we visited tho gront Shinto tomplo of Un 
placo, and took a drive through and about IWiogo, this boing 
tho first puroly Japanese country town of largo sizo that 
wehad yet visited. In tho eyening after dinnor, by the kind- 
ness of Mr, McRitchie, wo wore introduced to tho elub, whore 
was an abundance of English nowspapors, and an oxeollont 
Dilliard-room with soveral good Dilliard-tablos, Ab 11 va. 
wo re-embarkod in the Meiji Maru by moana of tho Jli-yed’s 
boats, and at midnight the anchor was woighod and wo 
wero under slonm again for tho Harima Nada, which may ho 
eallod the second part of the Inland Sea going woslward, tho 
" first part being tho Tdzumij Nada, upon which Kobs and 
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TTiogo avo ailualod, ‘Tho two aro soparated hy tho island of 
Awaji, north and south of which wo comecbing alyails, 

By broakfnst timo noxt morning wo had passed throngh tha 
Tlarima Son, aud wore woll in among tho boantifal clusters 
of islands whieh lio thickly sproad in an onsh and woxt dires- 
tion for nearly two lundred milos. Aflor spending some 
hows at anchor ab tho light of Nebéshima (a small pic- 
turesqno island close to the southorn oxtremity of tho 
northorn shore) we proceeded again through loyely lakelike 
sconory, wilh mullitudinous islands, all much loss bright 
and groon and flowory ab this season than in tho swnmor of 
course, About noon wo roachad, and cast anchor in, tho small 
Bay of Mihara or Mirawa, which has been spokon of as a 
snitablo situntion for x groab protoctod naval ostwblishmont, 
L nood hardly sey that tho approschos bo this place, and 
ila naval and defensive capnbilitios, woro carefully notod, 
with vesulty tw it would bo Loo worrying to tho reader to 
ontor upor hore, Wo landod, after unehoon, at tho noarost 
villago, and procoodod in ginriii-shua to tho old castle of 
Mihara, where xomo time was occupied in tho inspection of 
tho harbourage, tho artificial rivor banks, and so forth, and 
likowino, aud not loast intoroslingly, in going over tho old 
palace and oubbuildings of tho castle propor, wilh ils aneiont 
Kpoars, bows and arrows, mutchlooks, pictures, seroons, ote, 

Tho following day, Sunday, 9th of Fobrnary, wo reso soon 
aflor six, lo seo the ship start, and in ordor that wo might 
vbsorvo tho charactor of tho wostern approrchas to Mihara, 
and enjoy tho island seenory wo woro to pasa through, And 
woll was ono ropuid for rising carly, by witnossing tho 
sirango fantastic bounty of tho dawn, In tho north-west 
was a vast donse zono of snow-cloud, deeply fringed with 
rod at tho top, and lowering oyor # vasb dark amphithoatro 
of glorious hills and mountains, ‘Tho pieturo was grand 
and sombre; but prosontly tho amphithoatro, boing already 
full of dawnlight, began to fill with daylight, and thon 
agein with direct sunlight, until at length it brimmed 
and van over with vivid glory, and, says my ‘noto-book, 
“soonied bo hivile, nob adinivation, bub festive cajoymont.” 
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It was what Shakospeave calls “jocund day,” thal filled 
the world, 

There were official reasons for going up to view tho town 
of Takehara or Takéwara, which lies in # ploasant situation 
in a valley, with the soa coming up to and flowing pnal 
it, through a pretty channol that admits of the passago of 
boats and junks, We wero under way again boforo cight 
o'clock, steaming botween tho bonutiful scatlorod islands, 
with their sides terraced for cullivation, liko the Rhino-side 
yinoyards, brokon at intorvals with cataracts of groon vogola- 
tion streaming down to tho sea, and rolioved by tho shining 
sails of innumerable junks given to tho morning winds that 
wander, literally wander, among tho countloss islands of Uhoso 
inland waters. At 9,30 wo struck northwards, or north- 
westwards, from the main routo to Shimonosdkd, in order to 
visit tho ancient and oxtraordinary tomples of Miyajima, 
which but vory few Europoans hayo seon, , 

These temples are situated upon the island of Itsuku (im- 
pregnable), off the mainland of tho provineo of Woa, and 
in view of the largo town of Iloroshima, lying ton milos 
to tho enat. Approaching their silo from the south, as 
yisitors do, and on tho outside of tho island, ono comos Lo & 
stone lantern standing out of tho son off the cornor of tho 
island, as a receptacle for a night-lamp for tho guidanco of 
local boats; and passing this, noxt appoars the wnuanal 
sight of a large torid standing in and rising out of tho son; 
and insido of this again open up as you advance a crowd of 
temples, and 0 town at tho fool of hills, ‘hoso hills aro high, 
have obviously onco beon thickly wooded, and aro in many 
places thickly wooded still. It was on those hillsides that 
the sacrod deor and the sacred monkoys of Miyajima onco 
flourished, and it is at their foot that thoir fow romaining 


xepresontatives still linger,” 


* “'Tho mistake,” says Ma, Max 
Muller, “ which ismade by most writers 
on early 2ligions, is thet thoy im- 
agine there can be but ono motive for 
cach custom that has to bo explained. 


Tho firsL thing wo did on 


Goneially, however, thero aro many, 
Sometimes tho souls of tho dopayted 
aro believed to dwell in cottutn 
animals, .,, Monkoys aro lookul 
upon as mon slightly damaged ut tho 
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lnnding was to spond a trifle on tho food propared ab hulle 
slalla for tho purpose, and to feod therewith whatever of 
snorvodnoss slill animated the forlorn-looking deor that 
followed us to obtain il, [merson somewhere speuks of 
those divine days in which oyon tho cattle in tho fields seom 
to havo growl and tranquil thought; and if thoso surviving 
gacrod animals havo any grout thought, or oven any Uhought 
ab all, thoy probably omploy it, like good old-tnshioned 
Torios at homo, in doploring tho loss of “ the days that are 
no more.” Iam mueh afraid, howovor, that thoir sacred- 
noss has noarly disnppoarod from Itsukn; and as to tho 
monkoys, thoy soom to havo almost all gono away in 
company wilh their srerodnoss, for in nll Miyajima I could 
find but ono. T was assured that thoro aro two in ono of 
tho tomplos, but although I looked carolully about it I 
could soo only the ono, leaping lazily from raflor to raflor 
ovorhoad, stopping occasionally to lol a glanco fall upon ow 
party, Iam guro that ho was @ sacred ono, howovor, by 
tho coolness and indifforenco with which ho did this, for 
ovon among ourselyes wo always find that tho moro we aro 
disposod Lo troat pooplo with respect and rovorones, the 
moro suro thoy are to broab us wilh contompt in rolurn. 
But f have boon too ansions, T find, bo give attention to 
those awo-inapiring boings, and have spoken of thom Loo 
soon, I loavo thom to that slow-doexconding but cortain 
doom which awaits them, 

Numerous skilk camo off to land us, bub we took a boat 
of tho Meij?, and wero advised that wo could pass under 
tho éordd and land ab tho tomplo itself, ‘This wa abtomptod, 
bub unguccossfully, tho lide falling fast, and our boat 
drawing loo much wator, We thorelore landod at the Lown, 
and strolled round to the Shinto shrinos, ho tort? which 
wo passod undor bwieo is of wood. A largo ono in stone to 


Creation: sometimes algoas men thus — a teluefance moso to kill thom, like 
punished for thoy sing, ‘They mo in other animals, and from this thor 
somo places bolioved to be ably to wohl bo bute aimall slop to aserib- 
gpouls, but to sham diumbnos in odor ing to thom certain suctossunetity— 
to escape Inbour, Uoneo, th may bo, §ltbbert Leeturen,’ 1878, 
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replace it has been presented by somo woalthy parsonage, 
and hugo granite blocks, already trimmed to aizo and shape, 
have been brought to the spot for orection. Bub for somo 
reason or othor—perhaps tho whirling of tho royolutionary 
tornado—they have nod been orected, and aro lying thore on 
the shore, with tho sca rising over thom cach tido, ‘Cho 
older parts of those Shinto shrines of Miyajima date from 
the year 589 a.p., the lator parts being about sovon Iundred 
yoars old. Ontsido there aro huge stono and bronze lantorna, 
somo of them of great sizo and fine workmanship, to say 
nothing of a pair of large bronzo animals, throo hundred 
years old, which somo people call lions, bub which olhors 
might without much offonco, I should think, call by any 
other of a score of names, At high tide the wator flows 
around and under tho outor platforms of the tomplo. ‘hoe 
temples are hung with portraits of a hundred pools of all 
ages, many of thom bolonging to tho dmporial fiunily 
(which is nol surprising, socing tho sacred charactor of 
the sovorcigns, and tho Icisuro onforcod upon thom and 
theirs); and there aro also to bo soou a largo numbor of 
votive writings, drawings, and paintings, somo of thom such 
ag no one would covet, and somo fow of them of a vory high 
olass of art indood, and of groat yaluo—moro, 1 should 
think, than their custodians aro aware of, Thoro aro ulao 
hero some treasures and cuviosilios, among thom tho 
immonso bow of tho hero Yaguro, and a sword which 
belonged to the princo of Noto, tho scabbard of which I 
found fo measure 7) foot in longth, and the handlo 3} fool. 
There is also, standing about 15 foot in longth nboyo 
ground, and 18 feot round, part of a tree planted by the 
omperor Tekakura (1169-80), and thoreforo at least sovon 
hundred years old. 

And now I will detail to my readors a few fucls about tho 
origin of this tomplo, which wero communientod to mo by 
tho authorities on tho spot, and in porfoct good fuith, so 
that no one need doubt thom unloss ho ploasos, ‘Tho 
goddess of this temple is Mihashirano-himé-o-kami, who was 
the daughter of Susanod-no-mikoto, whom wo know so 
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mich vboul, from what has gono before. ‘Tho sun-goddoss, 
Amatorasn, ordered aur goddess (a wo will for tho momont 
cull her of this tomplo) to como down from hoayen and 
abide hora. She camo down, bub for a long timo no 
rosidones was provided for hor, In point of fret this 
goddoss must have been wandoring, noglected and homo- 
loss, for an immonso period, for it was only in the roign of 
tho ompross Suiko (598 620 ap.) thal sho had tho tomple 
built for her, Now as sho probably camo down long bofore 
dimmu-Louno bogan to reign, and as his reign commoncod 
(660 2.0, it would xeom that thirtoon lundred years would 
bo much within tho term of hor wandorings, Ilowover, 
these camo to an ond eb last, and in tho following remark- 
blo wey, It appoars that a man named Sackino-Kuramoto, 
living near tho island of Itsuku, was out in a boat fishing 
“with anothor old follow” (so runs tho navrativo), and 
whon thoy had gono as far ed Okanoshima they obsorved 
coming towards thom a boat with a red sail sot on her, 
This boat closed upon thom and at longih camo up to 
thom, and who should thoy seo on board of hor but our 
goddoss, who told Kuramoto to ask tho Mikado (ut that timo 
an ompross) to build a tomple for her in Miyajima (Lisuku- 
shima), and promised to protoct the Mikado’s governmont for 
ovor, Kuramoto forthwith mado his way up to Kioto, and 
rocountod to the govormnont whab ho had soon, and the 
inslrnetions he had rocoived, It happoned that there was 
somo sort of misehiof or loublo on foob ab the time in 
Kioto, and the governmont, dixcorning in this a proof of our 
godduss’s angor wb tho negloeb shown to hor, at oneo gave 
odors for tho building of hor abode, Kuramoto came 
back with hin ordor for the domplo delighted ouough, no 
doubt |—and appliod himself to finding out tho best place 
for it, Whilo ongaged in this, down from tho top of tho 
mountain flew a bird, and wont right ahead of tho boat in 
which Kuramoto was making his exploration, Kuramoto— 
as wo must soo by this time—was far too wiso “an old 
follow” to neglect a chance like this; ho followed the bird 
till it stopped, und ib stopped ab the sile of the prosont 
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temple, upon the building of which Kuramoto at onco sob to 
work, continuing with such enorgy that he got it comploted 
in November of the samo year. Iam sorry to say thoro is 
another account; got up, I should conjecture, by somo ono 
who grudged Kuramoto his famo and honour: this seys 
that the goddess was placed on tho island as long ago as tho 
timo of the omperor Sujin-Tonno, who was reigning whon 
Christ was born, and reigned twenty-nino years afterwards, 
I cannot determine which account is correct, and for a 
reason which will appear from tho following quotation from 
a written communication made to me in English on tho 
subject, “ There was a fighting betweon tho ono called 
Minamotono-Hironari, wlio kept all valuablo writing about 
Miyajima, and Ochi-Yoshitaka; and the former was tolally 
defeated, and his houso was all burnt down; thoroforo wo 
loab all valuablo writings about Miyajima in that timo, 
However, when Haishiyogoku Kiyomori was the princo of 
Akinokuni, the buildings were made much largor, and 
it became almost the finest temple in Japan.” 

There is also at Miyajima, suporbly situated on a hill, 
a Buddhist temple of a thousand “mais”; and likowiso 
a pagoda, The town and vicinity aro colobrated for thoir 
beauty in the season of blossoms, and havo admirable toa~ 
houses and gardens, Ono such placo in particular, which 
wo visited, known, I believe, as tho Maplo toa-hougo and 
garden, must be a charming place in spring and summor. 

Before turning from this very delightful spot, 1 must 
repeat an interesting story about the “fighting” that oc~ 
curred here nearly three’and a half conturies ago, the record 
of which Mr, Satow has quite recontly published in connoc- 
tion with a history of the Christion church at Yamaguchi, 
in Suwo, next to Choshiu.* ‘The charactors concord aro 
Yoshitaka, governing prince of tho district, Tarnkata (who 
was known previously as Takafusa), his most poworful yassul, 
and Motonari, 2 neighbouring magnaio and genoral. ‘Iho 
first act (if T may so far assume the dramatic style) revorls 





* Tiansactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ji apan, vol, vil, pl 2, 1870 
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Yoshitake ab a banquet givon by himself in his eastle of 
Yamaguehi in honour of onyoys from tho Shogun and tho 
valor of tho provinces of Bungo : an alarm is given, Flaraketa 
boing dixcovorol marching on the town with an armod host, 
Youhiluke sonds for hia unelo and cousin, bub they prova 
disloyal, and do nob come; hia officers propose to xend and 
slay thom; but Yoshifaka rofusos, still hoping thom loyal; 
his more courageous frionds offer to march ont and moot 
the onomy, but he hosileles and wavors. Ab lash a trailor 
juducos him to abandon tho castle, and he flics with threo 
thousand Lollowors Lo a neighbouring Buddhist monastory. 
In tho night most of theso followors dosorb him; in the 
morning ho is surrounded by tho onomy, with fivo times 
his own numbors. IIo offers torms; bub all conditions aro 
rofusod, Night comos on, and ho slips away to tho sea- 
shore to cross the Inland Sea to Ohikuzon, bub tho wind is 
against him, and ho cannot pass; ho creeps to anobhor 
monastory, and is thove discovored and again surroundod, and 
finally commits hurw-kiri (disombowols himself) as tho last 
resourco, in thoso days, of a noblo (Japanoso) mind, ‘Chis 
happens Soptembor 80, 1551. But before applying tho 
knife, Yoshilaka wrote a lotlor to Motoneri, ontrualing bo 
him the task of avonging his doath, Motonari wopt on 
roading it, and yowed lo punish Tarnknte’s trorson, bub 
prudontly vesolyod Lo wait fore moro fryoureblo opportunity. 
In 1553 ho bogan to Ivy his plans for attacking Tarukate, 
obtained from the Imporial court & commission for tho 
punishmont of tho trailor, and summoned supporlors from 
new and far, Tn dune {56 Motemari and bis sons yt 
thoir forces into motion, caplurod soyeral of tho onomy’s 
strong placos, and woro viclorions in a first ongegomont with 
adotachment of Tlarukaty’s troops, Bub Unrulkate brings 
togothor 80,000 mon, while Motonari has bub 6000, and tho 
luttor thoroforo procoods to make up by stratagom what ho 
id doficiont of in muubors, This brings ux to the second acl, 
Molonari begins fo fortify this seerod island of Miyajima 
(Miyu-shime), raisos fortresses and redoubts on tho main- 
land Ined by, and on the tile island of Niho (completo 
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Juno 1585), and affects to regrot having wasted dima in 
fortifying a place still so casily to be takon,  Ifarnknta 
marches into the trap, gocs off with 20,000 men to 
Thakuni, which is noar to the island, ferries thom ovor in 
junks, captures tho island (to tho horror, doubtloss, of tho 
srored deer and monkoys), and sonds off his dofinncos to 
Motonari. This is in October. Now comes tho third and 
last act, promising that in tho intorval Motonari hastons 
down to Kusatsn, on the mainland closo by Miyajima, thus 
cutting off Harukata’s retreat; and that, although most of 
the samurai of the province thought Motonari’s dofoat was 
certain, and consequently hold off, ho had 800 fighting 
yessels placed at his disposal from the province of Tyo, in 
Shikoku, and Providence sont him « fine night-tompest to 
aid in covering his operations, This enablod him to {nll 
like a storm-god upon his foe. During tho tempestuous 
night (the last of the month), Harukate’s army sleeps ; no 
sentries are posted, the storm boing a sufliciont guard, thoy 
think; but the troops of Motonari are more than awake, 
they are thirsting for slaughter; thoy embark; thoy stand 
over to tho sacrod, or rather say desccratod, island; thoy 
silently land. As the day breaks, their battle conchos sound 
the assault; they rush upon the fortifications; tho too- 
numerous defenders get in each other's way; tho Motonari 
mon storm over thom; tho defences aro carried. In vain 
Harukata endeavours to rally his mon; thoy broak away 
from him in terror; they rush to thoir junks; thoy drown 
by thousands in attempting to crowd on board of thom. 
Poor Uarukata himselfy though a hero, is a stout and thoro- 
fore a slow one ; as well as ho can ho pants and prossos and 
aways hig way to the shore; but boat thore is nono, and 
like his lord against whom he turned, ho too has only the 
one road of death along which he can now travel: ho com- 
mits harakivi. Tn such straits the French, they tell us, 
take their courage in both hands; but the Japancse of the 
now bygone time used to take his courage in one hand and 
his cowardice in the other, and so put an end to himself 3 nob 
an altogether admirable ending for anybody al any time, 
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A dolight(l run southward of a fow hours among the 
islands brought us in tho ovening again into tho reuto for 
Shimonoséki, and ab Lt vat. wo sighted the UTesuki light, 
ab tho oastorn ontranco of those romurkably narrow straits, 
This light is nour tho northern oxtremity of tho groat island 
of Kiushiu, whieh is separated by theso straits of Shimono- 
sbli from tho mrinkuul of Jnpan, or, sivictly sponking, from 
tho great island of Tlonshin, which is by fiw tho largest of 
tho fonr great islands of which Japan is chiofly composed, 
Mr, MeRitchio and his lighthouse staf, and the Meigi Maru 
with hor captain and crow, wore busily at work ab an onrly 
hour in tho morning upon tho changing of buoys, tho sup- 
plying of storos, and othor dubios of their dopartmont; but 
ib was nob until a later hour that I found myself on dock, 
admiring and onjoying tho beautiful shore sconory. ‘lho 
placo was not without intorost to an Englishman, as thoso 
are tho waters «into which stoamed, in 1863, the squadron 
of Christian England (composed of nino war-ships, carrying 
~ 100 guns, and loaguod with throa French, four Dutch, and 
ono Amorican ship, carrying together moro than anothor 
hundred guns), to blazo away ab tho livos and battorios of 
tho subjocts of tho prince of Nagato—Nagato boing a small 
connty 60 milos long und bout 16 milos broad for tho groutor 
poe of ils longth, and 40 miles ab its vory broadest point 
Tho first erimo to be punishod was tho warning off from 
forbidden waters (dune 25, 1863) of the American sloumor 
Pembroke by a blank discharge, and tho ablacking of hor by 
tivo local mon-of-war on tho following day beenuso sho ro- 
fused to move away, Dut so altacking hor that sho sustained 
no injury, An Amoricnn writer whom L ofton quote in this 
work * says; “As a matlor of intornetional law, tho Ja- 
panoso had a porfect right to closo tho Straits of Shimono- 
rdli, sinco the righb lo uso ib was not slipulated by tronty, 
and cach nation has a right Lo a loaguo of marino torritory 
tong ils shoros, and to tho straits and wator-passagos 
commanded by cannon-shot,... Tho Jembroke had no right 


“Mr W. 1B. Getty ILA, in The Mikacde's Empires 
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whore sho was. Sho disregarded the warning of blank 
cartridges.” ILowever, America, like ourselves, recognising 
some other principles as much higher and more commanding 
than mere “right” and “ justice,” her enyoy sont down tho 
Wyoming to take retribution, and on tho 16th of July sho 
had 2 sharp engagement with the two Choshin ships and the 
shore batteries, blowing up one of tho vessels and sinking 
the other. His own ship was much knocked about also, 
haying five men killed and six wounded, At about tho 
samo time some French and Dutch ships were also warned 
off by blank fire, and therefore somo French and Dutch 
mon of-war went and blazed away ab tho Shimonoséki 
batteries with shell-guns, “Ample yengeanco was thus 
taken,” soys Mr, Griffis, “ by Dutch, French, and Americans, 
No British vessel was injured.” But this was an affair of 
a sort such as England could not of course be kept out of, 
and although “orders from II, M. Government forbidding 
British participation in the needless and wicked act of war 
arrived after the squadron had sailed, and Sir RB, Alcock ° 
wag then recalled to explain the situation ” (Griffis), in went 
the English ships on the 5th of Septomber 1864, and with 
Americans, French, and Dutchmen bombarded tho battorios, 
landed men to silence them, and removed the guns, In tho 
next month the representatives of tho samo four powors 
decided that il would be a good thing 10 add to this bom- 
bardment a demand for three million dollars, as “ indemnilies 
and expenses for the hostile acts of the princo of Nagato,” 
and they insisted on the monoy being paid; and it has boon 
paid, the last instalment having been handed over in 1875, 
It is the present government of the Mikado, struggling 
brayely along the path of civilisation and progress which 
England, France, and America have pressed them to pursue, 
that has had to provide the money, and that too at a time 
when its chief difficulty in pursuing the now course has been 
a financial one. 





“0 wad somo power the giflic gio us, 
To sce owsels as ithers sco us.” 


This is the spot wheio tho bombarding fleets lay; thero 
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wore the battories thab wo overthrow; and hore, at my side, 
a8 T look at both, is a Choshin ofticer, now of tho Japanose 
mivy, who was on shore thoro doing tho best ho could to 
vosist: {ho Christians. Io smilos whon tho words Christian 
and Shimonogdk gol by any chance Lhrown togothor, or noar 
cach other, in conyorsation, Myr, Griflis says “ the total ox- 
ponses incurred by the United Slates in this oxpodition wore 
loas than 25,000 dollars,” and givos 785,000 dollars ax tho 
shavo of the indomnity which it claimod and took, ‘Worthy 
sons of a noblo siro! In looking at tho spot whoro lio the 
Buglish dead killod in tho ongagomont roforrod to T eowld 
but rogrol their loss.* 

Tho Strails of Shimonosdéki aro vory narrow, loss than half 
a milo broad ab one part, and as they connect the Inland Sea 
with tho Sea af Japan, a strong and swift tido oscillates 
through them, The town, of 10,000 inhabitants, lios along 
the norbhorn bagk near tho oastorn ond of tho strait, and is, 
I should think, quito two milos in length. Wo landed ab 
1 vat, to look through tho town and its temple, whilo the 
Meiji Maru procooded with hor work at what is fast becoming 
known a8 tho Rokuron lighthouse, from some misprinting of 
tho name. Tt is rowlly siluated on tho island of Mutsnrt, 
and marks tho wostern entrance of tho straits, | obsorve, 
howoyar, that even tho lighthouse dopartmont now some- 
timoa adopt tho orroneous namo of Rokuron, Our first visit 
on landing at Shimonosdki was to tho Shinto temple, which 
is situatod at somo little hoight up tho hillsido, but has ils 
torid slanding ecloso to tho soa’s odgo, ‘horo is an intorost~ 
ing logond—but why should T call it a logond? why not 2 
history ?—connoctod wilh tho ostabhshment of this tomplo. 


* I havo pmposely toroid bub — to bolieve, howoyer, that tho feeling 


lightly in this works wpon the comet 
of ourselves and othois m conncotion 
with the bombardmonts and peou- 
nimy oxtmiions of both the Knyo- 
ghima and the Shimonosélk. affairs, 
na it is noithor neocssaiy nor dcosir- 
able to revive tho continvoraios that 
glow ont of them, Task my readei4 


you IL 


of aversion with which 1 royard 
thos acis has not beon lightly 
ontartainod, but is tho rcsult of a 
enoful perugil of dospatchos and 
othe: doouments and publications. 
Tho Shimonoséki domand was en- 
Vnoly unjrstilable, and the monoy 
inken onght to be soburncd. 
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Leould not obtain full particulars of it; all I could learn was 
that the strong current of the straits was so persistont in 
carrying away the stones which were to form part of tls 
foundation that it became necessary to appenso tho offendod 
powers by the sacrifice of a life, and somo beautiful and 
devoted woman, offering hersolf, was lashed to ono of the 
stones before it was lowered into tho rushing wators. ‘Tho 
offering was accepted, the difficulty wag thus got oyor, and 
the noble martyr has a shrine, which she well dosorvos, 
devoted to her memory. I am sorry that I cannat help to 
immortalise her, in however small a degree, by recording 
her name here. 

Our subsequent stroll through the town was very intor- 
esting, as wo had loisure to look carefully into the shops, and 
note the articles of trade and manufacture special to a Jap- 
anese gea-side town, which, down to the meanest and poorost 
things, were curious and interesting to ug slrangers. Nor 
could one forget that Shimonoséki has its historic intorest. 
Hither, nearly seven hundred yenrs ago, tho Taixa men wore 
driven by the victories of Yoshitsuné, and hero tho two 
armies prepared for a further strugglo, to iako placo this 
time upon the water. Tho Taira mon aro said to havo had 
five hundred junks, and to havé embarked in thom not moroly 
their wives and families and aged porsons, but court ludios, 
including the dowager-empross with tho dethronod child- 
Mikado and the sacred ball and sword (the duplicate), ‘Tho 
Minamoto men, unincwnbered with womon and childron, 
manned seven hundred junks, The battle was heroically 
fought, at first going in favour of tho Taira men; then hy 
acts of personal prowess Yoshitsuné turned it in his favour, 
and in the end utterly overwhelmed his onemios. Warriors, 
old people, children, ladios, alike perished, The grandmothor 
of the child-Mikado, in presence of tho mother, leaped with 
the child into the sea, and both were drowned with tho 
others.* The sacred emblems wero recoyored—as thoy wero 


* Tor a fuller account of the overthiow of the Tata at Shimonosdhi, 
see vol. i. p 150. 
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quito cortain to be, If tho history of Japan wore as woll 
known in Muropo as thet of Greoeo and Roma, the Shimo- 
noséki walors would porhaps beeomo as celebrated, and for 
tho same cuuso, as those of Syracuse and Actiun. 

By 8.15 va, the Meiji was again af hand to reeoive us, 
and wo wore soon passing wong tho wostern branch of the 
slyails, on a lovely aflernoon, observing the little shrines 
and temples which are Lo bo seon in pichuresque places along 
tho shoro opposite to Shimonosdli; and beyond, on both 
shores, and up the wooded hillsides, the beacons which 
assist in marking tho channel, and which carry small lights 
ab night. Villages nostlod in every sheltored bay, with 
their picturosqua junks and boalg ¢lustered in front of 
thom; and as wo got round on tho westorn sido of tho land, 
whoro tho ship-channol curves away northwards, wo camo 
upon the broad shining surface of tho smooth sen, that doubt- 
loss oyerspread many a onco beautiful landscape, of which 
only tho mountain-Lops, in tho form of islands, are now visiblo, 
But ovon as we looked over this smooth soa, shining with moro 
than rainbow promiso of a enlm passage round to Nagasaki, 
whithor wo now woro hound, 2 broozo Logan to sbir tho dis 
tant surface and travel towards us, Scurcoly had it roached 
us boforo this breovo gol brokon ‘into gusts, which soparatoly 
smote tho gon, and inde ib Comm wherever thoy struck it, 
Meanwhilo the almoxphoro began to thickon, tho mists to 
gether into clouds, and tho clouds to cluster into stormy 
massos; and before wo had taken the lighthonso passongors 
on board ab Mulsurd (Rolkuren) it was obvious that wo woro 
in fora voughish night of it, And this, I am told, wo had; 
but I ean say nothing of ib from porsonal knowledgo, for ] 
wont early to my shelf, and only awoko to find on ship at 
anchor on a fine morning in tho lovely harbour of Nagasuki 
-—second to nono porhaps in lovolinoss, On landing, some 
of us becamo the guests of » gontloman * woll famed for 
yours past in Japan, and whose rosidonea, Tponmats (Ono 
Pino-treo TLouso, tho ono pino-treo growing up through the 


* My, Glover, 
Ko 
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roof of the consorvatory into tho sunshine), has tho fincal 
view obtainable in this neighbourhood of fino viows. Aa tho 
grounds of Iponmats include » lawn-tonuis ground, and as 
Nagasaki has some remarkably pleasant ladies resident in it 
(the gentlemen are duly complimented, I hopo, in that state- 
ment—at least their good tnste is recognised), wo found 
ourselves under fortunate conditions for the four days, all 
too short, which we remained in it. 

Our first day in Nagasaki was notablo for the firing of an 
imperial salute at noon, with forcign men-of-wax dressed in 
flags for the occasion, and on inquiry I was informed that 
this was a celebration in honour of the coronation of tho first 
Mikado, Jimmu-Tenno, and that all thomon-of-wer of Japan 
in other ports were at the same time saluting this imporial 
and divine personage. Now there is a doubt among learned 
men whether Jimmu-Tenno over was a veritable man, and 
perhaps the doubt may have some sort ef justification con- 
sidering that he is reputed to be only fifth in doscont from 
tho sun-goddess, that his parents alighted from heaven npon 
a mountein top, and that he himself is said to have boon 
guided in his invasion of Yamashino by a domigod in tho 
form of a gigantic black crow. Still, ho is set down in all 
the official histories of Japan now published as tho first 
Mikado, As the dato of the commoncoment of his roign is 
given (660 na), and as his exploits aro recounted at great 
length and with great particularity, we will not, hero ab 
least, be so impolite ag to question his historical oxistones 
or distinction. But taking these for grantod, nnd novortho- 
less romembering that for many ages past ho las beon deified 
and worshipped, it cortainly was a little slartling to find 
guns thundering at midday in e commercial port in his 
honour, and foreign war-vessels hoisting joyous colours in 
sympathy with the celebration. 

Our stay of four days in Nagasaki was mado avnilablo for 
visiting the government (Japanese) and somo private oxlab- 
lishments thoro, and also for inspecting the island conl-minos 
of Takashima, In tho latlor, by tho courtosy of tho pro- 
priector and managers, we had a luxurious lanchoon Inid ont 
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200 foot below the gronnd—or, possibly, below tho sea, for 
theso minos run under tho soa in places, ‘Tifin wax spread 
in a chambor hewn ont of two vory thick strate of coal, 
ono 10 feol and ono 8 feet thick, with but 2 fect of earth 
hotwoon, ‘Tho chambor was connoetod with the yontilutors, 
whitewashed of course, and lightod with safoly-lampa, Aftor 
luncheon, in ordor to yorify the nature of the chamber, 2 man 
was brought in with tools, and opened up tho eval in soverul 
places.* While weiting for the sleamor, I climbed the hill 
now tho pit, passing among tho honses of the pitmen and 
pitwomon, both of whom work in the miuo all but naked, 
and on my way down I mot a man oceasionally who seemed 
to consider that coul-dust elone was a sulliciont attire for a 
plilogopher, On the hilltop was a little churchyard, alford- 
ing scores of proofs that among oyon those poor minors a 
fow flowers or a bit of groen or a litllo something in x enp 
or a vase could bv found and carried to tho hilltop as a 
tribute to somo doar ono dead, 

Ag what I have to say about tho govornmont ostablishments 
upon tho shoros of Nagusaki harbour is somowhat tochnical, 
I choorfully cousign it to a foolnole.t 1 ought to notico, 


car vid 


* Wo ato tudehtul da My Glover 
wud My, Martin for much kindness 
and courtesy on (hy vovasion of this 
vinit, 

4 ‘Cho following aro ve fa: partion- 
Tues uf the governmont ostublishmonts 
in Nagasnki whioh aro sconnoctad 
with the manutuehuing seotion of 
tho public works depaitment, ‘Tho 
ongine works, whidh mo situated at 
Akunoma, inn sholteted position on 
the wast sido af tho harkour, about a 
milo and @ hale fiom the entrance, 
wore oxtablished about tventy-three 
years ago, ant wero chivfly con- 
siruotod and conduatod for somo yous 
under tho supointendonce of Dutel 
ongineois, 'Cheso worl gover about 
six ores of giomid, end have during 
tho luet fou and mw half years beon 
onthely revonstrucled, Lhe muchine 


wad crodting shop ty a huildiug (60 
foot long by $0 feet wide, in thee 
Jays. ‘Pho ouutta hay, homyg 40 feat 
whdo by 80 feeb high, will be stort 
with a f0-ton tavelling cone. ho 
sidy bays ae cach 20 foot wie by 
foob Tugh. "Pho hojlar shop is 130 
fret long by 70 toot wide, in two 
bays, ono 50 foot wide by 25 feet 
high, and ono 20 feet wide by Lt feat 
ugh. In thig shop at the timo of my 
visit they were Mllthys up a hydtawdia 
nyellor and vw L6-ton orane, over 
whieh the tuof ig 10 feub high. Tho 
divelLor and exane will bo workeit by 
tho sane reoumulator, and whon 
thesa me complete they will be able 
to constiuet both land and marine 
boilers of any size up to 18 feot 6 
inohoy diumoter, and of plutos 1 inch 
thigh, ‘Pho foundry ys 180 feel long 
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however, here in tho text, tho vory largo stone graving- 
dock, one of the finest in tho world, which tho Japnnexo 





government are building, and which 
A&é Nagasaki 


proaching completion. 


is now rapidly ap- 
I had tho ploasuro 


of again meeting the Rov, Mz, Androws, of tho Chureh of 


“by 40 fect wide by 21 feet high, sup- 
plied with two cupolas, four binges 
furnaces, one 10- and one §-ton cratic, 
Yhe forgo is 180 fect long by 50 fect 
wide by 18 feet high, and contains 
sixteen blackamith’s flrs, one 5-owt, 
aud one 2-ton steam hemmer, with 
suitablo furnaeo and cranes, Tho 
coppasmith’s shop is 50 fevt long by 
25 feet wide, witha small galyanising 
shop altached, The store, which is 
270 feot long by 25 feet wide, is woll 
stocked with all necessary materials. 
Tho office, gate-housos, two Janding 
places, and the sen-walls are also now. 
On the wharf there i6 a pair of shear- 
legs capable of lifting 40 tons. In 
front of the whaf there is about 18 
feet of water at low fide, and it enn 
easily bo increased to 25 feat if ne- 
ecssmy. Tho works employ 475 men 
at present, not including oficors, 
clerks, ote, or contactors’ mon omy 
ployed on improvements. ‘Cho prin- 
cipal work dono in the factory up 
to tho present lias beon repairs to 
Bleamors, at an avorago of about two 
per month, With regard to new 
work, during the last four years and 
a half they lave constructed thiity 
maine and Jand boiles, one or two 
paits of small maiine ongines, two 
pairs of hauling ongines, with pumps, 
eto, for mines, ‘they had in Febiumy, 
when I saw the works, otdors for two 
pais of hauling cngincs, four special 
pumps, 2 pair of simple mamino 
engines of 500 indicalod hoise-power, 
and a pair of compound of 1000 indi- 
cated hoise-power, with boiles, ote, 
In connection with this department 
the governmont ‘mo constructing at 


Tatugami tho Jergo diy dock mon 
tioned in the toxt, under tho suporine 
tendenco of Mr. Vincent loront, who 
was kind cnough to show us ovor it, 
The dock was commenced about 
twelve yens ago, but yory little was 
dono until Mr. Worond was engaged 
to completo it slx yeas ago. ‘Tho 
dock is 400 feet Jong by 89 ferl 
wide at the top, with 29 fort of walor 
on tho sill, Tho caisson was sont 
out from England in pieces, and is 
being Iuiltup in tho dook, ‘he 
pumping Machinory, whieh consinty 
of four 18-inch centiifugal pumps 
driven by two hovicontal engines, was 
made at Akanoura, I was sory to 
see this dock go completely out oft 
fiom tho ongineering cstublishmont; 
a hotter site exinted close to the Tol= 
ter. Oppoasilo the doc, on tho other 
side of tho harbour, ab Konkl, thoeo 
isa patont hauling-wp slip, alan 
bolonging to the goyormment, whirh 
ix oapable of taking on vestuls of L000 
tons (gross Lonnage). IL was bull 
about cleven or twelve yents ago by 
My, ‘VY, B. Glover uf Nagasuki, but 
was afterwnids Lough over by Uo 
government, At the slip they had 
ordaia for building two small const. 
ing slenmers for private ownors, and 
one Tago sicumer for the minfuy 
dopa tmont, ‘Theso thieo departmonta 
are under the control af ane director, 
Mx. Walanahi, and Ug head olive 
js at Aknnowa. Tho government 
appeared to mo to have a very value 
ablo young ofieer in the parson of 
Mr. ¥, R. Storie, tho superintunding 
engineer. 
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England Missionary Sociely, who, wilh Mrs, Andrews, enma 
out in tho same tship as onrsolvos from Suoz. hoy wero 
good onough Lo show ua tho liltle new ehtreh and schools in 
which thoy hope to lebour for yours to como in oducating, 
in more ways than ono, such of tho rosidont Japaneso adults 
and children ax may be willing to receive Uhoir instructions 
and ministrations. It would bo woll if missionary authoritios 
could always obtain such servicos as theirs, which, I feel 
confident, will bo conducted with a wiso regard to tho oxcep- 
tional, and ofton trying, conditions undor which they havo 
4o work, ‘hoir church buildings and rosidenco aro situated 
on tho wostorn side of tho old Dutch sottloment of Doshima 
(whoro I am afraid tho Dutch did nob always set a vory 
Christian oxample), commanding a beautiful yiow down tho 
harbour, betwoon tho blooming hills on oithor sido of it, 
Fortunately Papponberg, down tho stoop sides of which tho 
Japanoso Christigns wero hurled into tho soa by thousands 
two hundred and fifty yoars ago, is nob within thoir home- 
viow, and I hopo thoy will not romember too often that it 
wns ab Nagasaki that Christians woro bofore thoir time 
crucified. May Lhoy and thoir prosonl work prosper ! 

Wo ombarkod ab Nugasaki ab midnight on Friday, lth 
of Fobrnary, in tho Tokio Maru, ono of tho fino stounors of 
tho Japancso compury known as tho Mitsu Bishi Stoamship 
Company. ‘Che accommodation in theso steamers, tho 
largest of which rm betwoon Yokohama and Shanghai 
through tho Tuland Son, is oxcellont, and tho speed of tho 
Vokio Marva wes most satisfuclory. Loving the harbour at 
Law. on tho 45th, wo wore ab Shimonoséki by two o’elock 
tho following afternoon, and at Kobé ab noon noxt day, 
loarning, as wo passed on to the anchorage, that the pro- 
jooting Iand which sholtors tho buy of Iiogo and Kobé ts 
artificial, haying beon formod six hundred yours ago. We 
also had a good opportunity, on this bright day of warm 
suusling, of obsorving the fortifications and the lighthouse, 
Soon aftor two o'clock wo wore in a railway train en route 
for the anciont and historic castlod city of Osika—great for 
both its military and its commercial importance, 
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Osaka is one of the three largest citios of Japan, having a 
population of over 600,000 porsons. By tho courtosy of tho 
governor, Mr, Watanabé, I was ablo Lo obsorve the growth 
of this city from its foundation up to tho prosent timo in a 
series of maps which haye beon presorved, and Inloly r0- 
produced, It 18 said to have beon near tho site of Oxala 
that the first and, as many suppose, the mythic Mikado 
Jimmu-Tenno Janded on his progress eastward, and nony hore 
also that he was defeated and inducod to reconsider his 
purposes. By means of suitable consultations and cevo- 
monies, he ascertained that the sun-goddess was displeased 
with his continual advances eastward, instead of moving, 
like the sun, the other way, and ho piudontly tuned in a 
different direction, It was here that Nobunaga, towards 
the close of the sixtoonth centmy, not only bosiegod his 
Buddhist enemies in then strongly defended tomple, but 
geve to the sword some thousands of people, of both soxes 
and all ages, and sent a boatload of thoir cars and noses 
aga caution to the remaining defondors, who ultimately gavo 
way to him, Upon the improvemont of this cily, as upon 
that of Kioto, the great Taiko (IIidoyoshi) afterwards sob to 
work, deepening the rivor, digging canals, nnd building tho 
immense castlo which has long beon so famous, and tho 
strongthening of which is said to hayo ongaged his last 
thoughts, It was in this castlo that Iyéyasu, tho first of 
tho Tokugawa Shoguns, bosioged the Vaiko’s son, Lliddyori, 
in the year 1615, burning tho citadel, and slaying TLidéyori 
and thousands of his supporters, It wes fiom Osaka, in 
January 1868, that the last Tycoon, Korki, startod for tho 
great battles near Kioto which determined tho fato of the 
empire and assmed to Japan its present form of govornmont, 
and it was to Osaka Castlo that his beaton and shatlored 
army retreated for dear life, only, howevor, 40 bun ils 
ertadol and to finally feo hom it before tho victorious lureos 
of the Mikado. 
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Kaan, the tomplo of doricd omporors—Another Shinto tomplosAn 
ancient Buddlint temple—Renumucences of Pune Shatoku-laalie— 
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petly compliment—Diamatic per foumanees—A prechasing ovpadition 
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On loaving Kobé, and before comme in vow of Osnka, the 
noighbomhood of v grows commercial erty was mado manifost 
by tha presoneo on tho distant bay of from two to threo 
hundred junks of all sizos, including snany of obviously 
son-voing shaieetor, Tho distriet through which the tran 
boro us was no logs significant of agricultwal activity, for 
although much of the land was bub poor, consisting indeod 
of little more than sand washed freely down fiom tho 
neighbouring hills, yob ovory foot of it was carcfully eulti- 
yatod, and tho road swaimod with villages, Wo passod 
through soveitl tea-planiations on our way, and wo wes 
informod that tho distuiol is a notablo ono for tho dis- 
tillation of the bosb desoription of sakd, tho native wine, 
It was 1 lovely sunny affornoon as wo rolled throngh this 
Inad of industry and poace, and ib was with pleasure that 
wo prosently sew tho high white castle walls of Osaka 
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shine brightly forth, On this short railway journey, 
and on our arrival at tho Osaka station, wo had ronowed 
evidences of tho efficiont businoss-liko manor in which 
the Japanese hayo takon to railway managomont, and liko- 
wise to tho English polico system, nothing being wanting 
to the orderly and rapid despatch of trains and passongors, 
and the stations being such as would improve tho erodit of 
many English towns if transfoived to thom. 

Upon the bank of the main rivor, and ab no groat distance 
from the famous castlo, are tho European buildings of tho 
great government mint, including a handsome rosidonca 
Imown as tho imperial reception house, which on ono or 
two occasions has accommodated the omporor during his 
visits,* and is available for the gonoral uso of tho stato. 
There not being yot x European hotel in Oxaka—at loast wo 
saw and hoard of none—we wore courteously recoivod in this 
official house, a distinction doubtless duo tovowr association 
with hig excellency the minister of marino, Tore wore our 
headquarters for more than a week, during which, howovor, 
we made our excursion to tho anciont capital of Nara, wud 
were besides so hospitably tronied by tho govornor, tho 
military authorities, and the lending morchauts of tho ily, 
that we seldom found ourselyos within tho walls of our 
residence savo at night, 

The day succeeding our arrival was spent in company 
of the govornor, Mr, Watanabé, who, like tho govornora of 
Kiolo and Tokio, holds his appointment from tho crown, 
The kindness of this gontloman to us was oquel to tho high 
reputation which he bears, and ho is a man who has rendered 


*“QIts imperial mojesty the the Mikado}, On tha J6th hig 


Tenno visited Yumato province, to 
offer porsonal woiship to Jima Tei, 
on thy scvond month of this you, 
1877, and on his ictimn from that 
piovince his majesty made a shot 
stay at Osaka, and on the fomteenth 
day of tho second month, the Sempu- 
kuwan (inperial ieception —)iowse) 
of thy min was converted into the 
 Auzuisho’ (lempmury residence of 


majesty condescondead to inspeet the 
nint, and boefme ivthing ordeal 
presents to ho made to (he oftlaiate, 
fmoign and Japanese, according to 
theiy inks, On tho L6th his minjesty 
tho Termo left tho “Anzisho? 
(Sempukuwnn) ub 940 Aw, and 
ivturned to Snikei iuto) hy tain’ 
Mint Report.’ 
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signal sorvico to the slato, Bosides handsomo presonta, 
oxhibiting tho productions of tho cily in artificial flowers 
and othor spoeiallios, ho on ono occasion book mo into tho 
aword room of his residonco, and bade mo choose [rem 
wnong at least e score of swords, mosh of which had associa- 
tions that gave them spovinl valuo to him, any one T pre- 
forved, As politely as 1 could £ declined tho privilege, but 
on gotbing back to Kiolo a fow weoks afterwards I found 
awaiting mo as a prosont from him a splendid sword by one 
of the first makers, Yoshikagé of Bizon, valued in the 
oficial cortificato that aecompaniod it at ono lundrod and 
thirty pieces of gold, I montion this as an illusixation of 
tho thoroughnoxs of the gonorous attentions which, wore 
shown lo ws, oven in tho provinces, and far from the 
onpilal, 

Tho first placo to which tho governor conducted us 
was a famous nursery gardon and toa-house, whore wo saw 
to tho best advantago possible at tho scason of tho year 
(Hebruary 17) tho charactoristie plants of Japau—miniaturo 
evorgroons, blossoming miniature plum shrubs, minialure 
pino-troes, Amul Bago palma, small red-borry plants, drooping 
shrubs grown in pols, Chinogo and Japanoso bamboo-plants, 
curious grissos nnd forns, camollias and crmellia erocpors, 
plants curiously grown into cireular and serpentine forms, 
strango caclt, ole. Visiting a small tower, wo gainod a 
splondid view over tho vity—that city, the render may 
romombor, over which tho aneiont emporor Ninloku looked 
whon ho ronlived tho disLross of his peoplo, and the royival 
of which ho rogarded ay ovidonco of his own prospority, 
Osaka was not thon, howovor, ag il now is, a cily of nowy 
ono lundred thousand houses and more then three huidrod 
thousand pooplo, noglocling suburbs and tho towns that all 
but adjoin it Ata lator poriod of the day wo aseonded tho 
spol on which Nintoku stood, upon which a tomple now 
stands, ‘whoro he is worshipped, and from which tho view 
ovor tho oily and plnins boyond is suporb, Nintoku reigned 
fiftoon conturios and a hill ago, and J was shown a plun of 
the ciby ab thal poriod; beyond a few bomples there was Int 
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little city to speak of. In a map mado seven hundred to 
eight hundred years ago, which also wo saw, vossols wero 
shown floating whero the centro of tho city now is, Irom 
the elevation of which I have spoken tho Vonotian charactor 
of the modern city was very visiblo, but not so manifosl ax 
one gees it to be on driving about tho strools. It is ovary- 
where intersected with rivers and canals, spanned by innn- 
merable bridges, and alive with countless vossels and boaly 
gliding hither and thithor. 

The first temple visiled—that just bofore veforred to— 
was the Shinto temple of Kozu, whero several gods (Aum) 
are worshipped, and thirty six pools aro celobrated. ‘Tho 
chief fami are the emperors Nintoku, Chuai, Ojin, Jingu 
(empress), and Richiu, their worship commencing a thousand 
years ago, in the reign of Soiwa-Tenno. 

The next temple visited was likowiso of the Shinto typo, 
and known as that of Ikudama (in Ihgashi navi gori), ‘Che 
gods worshipped here are two in numbor, viz, 1. Tkukuni 
dama, and 2. Tarukuni dama. These gods woro first 
adored in the forty-ninth yoar of Jimmu-Tonno’s roign, and 
have therefore been worshipped for nearly lwonty-live con- 
turies, This temple is also vory anciont, having boon 
originally founded on what is now tho site of the enstlo, in 
the third yoar of tho reign of Ojin-lonno (273 a.n.), and 
subsequently removed 10 its prosont silo in tho your LASS, 
At this temple also wo were mot by tho priests, who tool 
great intorest in our visit, and explainod tho usos, or rathor 
sor'vices, of the goku und “ mirror ” Lo us, 

We were next conducted to tho ancient and eolebrated 
Buddhist templo of Kornjo, in Tennoji, This tomplo was 
founded in the very early days of Buddhism, at the roquost 
of the famous prince Shotoku-taishi, of whom I havo writton 
much in former chapters, It was so foundod in tho your 
589 A.n., but was removed to its prosont site ton yoara Intor. 
It has oxisted, thoreforo, for nearly thirteen hundrod years, 
and includes among its treasures, which woro obligingly 
shown to us, several sacred books brought ovor from Korea 
in those early days; an arrow used in tho struggle againgl 
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Buddhism ; Sholoku-taishi’s sword ; a history of the founds- 
tion of tho Lomplo writton by him, aud bearing tho impress 
of his hand; his image of Buddha; a coromomal gown of 
his; a manuscript soventeen hundred yours oll; an imago 
of Kwannon thirteen Imndred yoars old; a brass globo one 
thonaand yours old 5 and sovornl obhor intovosting antiquities, 
Ono nood hardly say that this tomplo and ils momorials 
cover almost the ontire poriod of tho oxistonco of tho roligion 
of Buddha in Japan A curious scholar, loarnod in Bud- 
dhistic and Japaneso litorature, might possibly draw somo 
interesting parallels bolween the Indian prince Sidarrtha 
(Buddha) and his ardent Japanose disciple Princo Tiyoto 
(Shotoku). 

Tho Inst templo visited this day was the most famous 
among marinors in all Japan—thai of Suimiyoshi (in Nishinari 
Yori Solsu), Tb is a Shinto tomplo, and wo wore mot at the 
ontrance by the priosts, in mauvo dressos with black caps, 
Four gods aro worshipped hero, It ia a very anciont tomplo, 
dating from the clovonth yoar of tho reign of tho warrior. 
ompross Jingu Kogo (212 a.p), to whom it is dedicated as 
the patron fami of all who travol by soa Tb, thoreforo, har 
oxistod for nearly sevontcon conturios, Tho threo gods of 
the tomplo wore firsb worshipped in tho first reign of thnt 
ompross. ‘hoy are ~ 


1. Soko-tsutsu, God of the Sor Bottom. 

Q. Naka-tsutsu, God of tho Middle Soa, 

3. Uwa-tautsu, God of tho Sea Surface, and Wave Con- 
troller, 


As a fourth, tho ompross Jingu is horsolf hore worshipped 
andor hor own name of Oki-naga-Tarashi-himd, Cho priests 
could not toll mo when sho was firsh worshipped. Tho namo 
of the temple, Sumiyoshi, signifies Fortunate Residence 
of the Four Incorporated Gods, ‘This ia tho famous tomplo 
roforrod to in tho chaptor on tho Shinto roligion ns that of the 
god whom tho old ox-govornor of Tose vainly sought to pro- 
piliate a thousand years ago by throwing nse into tho soa, 
bub who was only appeased by the sacrifice of his oxcelloncy’s 
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mirror, Its present aspect is a very prosporous ono, the 
temple itself having beon lately rebuilt. apparently, and its 
precincts adorned with magmificont lanterns in bronvo and 
marble, with a largo number of othors of inforior magnitude 
and character, but many of them vory fine indeod. ‘Tho 
vessels of saké presented to tho gods at tho shrino wore 
freely scrved, and cortainly it was not tho fault of the 
Japanese or of their priests if tho bottom, tho middle, and 
the surfaco of the sea wore not all as porceful as tho soul of 
the yeriest landsman could possibly desire. Not only wore 
the temple and its accessories such as I havo deseribed, bub 
to add to the interost and improssivoness of tho place, the 
head priest was so courtcons as to have a musical sorvico 
performed before us by tho ministors, tho musicians, unl 
the virgin priestesses of tho tomplo, his took placo, not * 
in the main building, but in a separato and smnallor one, 
hung with votive pictwes, The arrangemonty and proceod- 
ings were so much like tloso which wo aflorwards witnossod 
at the still more sacred shrines of Isé that I need not hero 
attempt any description. 

From tho temples we took a stroll to tho river- ado, ovor 
one of the steeply-curved bridges that fow but oxports ern 
surmount, and thence were taken » long and swift run in 
our ginrthi-shas to the musoum of Osaka, a smell institution, 
modelled upon tho European type, Among tho many in- 
teresting antiquities thoro scon was ono of # romarkablo 
character. This was a vory ancient bor, wrought out of 
solid timber, and dug up from adepth of 30 foot below tha 
present level of the soil of tho city. ‘Tho portion of this 
boat which was recovored was 36 foot long and 5 foul 
broad, and was formed in two piocos, joined togothor by a 
scarph 54 feet long near tho centre of the boat. It was mado 
before metal was known or brought into uso, and had no 
other fastenings but those which resulted from tho ingoniouy 
searphing of the parts, from the tio of a longitndinal keolaon 
piece which overran the gcarph, and from tho mannor in 
which the thwarts wore worked. Somo sort of mastic was 
probably employed to help in making tho searph waler- 
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tight, Although formed probably with flint imploments, 
bofore the iron and bronze ages, it was woll built, and now 
boars distinct tacos of what appears lo bo wn omanental 
moulding worked upon tho outside of the gunwalo, Lt was 
iMewls (o dolormino of what wood it was built, bub it was 
considorad by the Japancso to bo cithor of camphor wood or 
mulborry-iroo, Tlow many things havo happonod, in Japan 
as clsowhoro, sinco the hands that wronght hor havo coased 
to ply thoir trado—possibly the oxpedilion of Jimmu-Tonno 
to Osaka among othor things | 

There was nleo shown us in tho musoum a small but yory 
good collection, as I think, of magatuma jowels, which aro 
hoautifully wrought carved piecos of hard stone, perforated 
at tho ond, They aro vory anciont and rare, coming down, 
il is supposed, from the Divino Period, bomg occasionally 
dug out of tho soil, and nob othorwiso oblainablo—oxoopt in 
countorfoit or imitation, Aflor taking ten ina little socluded 
gardon ten-hongo—toa made of tho powdored loaf, by an ac- 
complishod mastor of the art of mixing it, whoso dehboration 
and coromony in carrying out cach slago of tho process was 
tho moro amusing as il oxhibitod what young ladios aro 
(aught ag x high accomplishmont—and aftor following up 
tho ton with a parting glass of champagno, diunk in an 
clovatod summor-houso with tho govornor, wo took our lewvo 
of him, and droyo in our ginrikia to a sorb of fair, Thoro, 
ontoring a sorios of booths in succossion, wo suw mon and 
womon walking ovor half a dovon yards of buming logs 
with naked foot, a dwarf, a lady with a faco of horrible 
deformity, a sories of yory well-made wax liguros, a tigor, and, 
bettor than all, the common people in crowds amusing 
themsolvos with admirablo good humour, and behaviour 
ordorly in tho oxtvome. Lt was now time to roturn to our 
home in tho mint, which wo did at a speed that mado 
jimikt mon running tandom more rospociod and pitied 
than ovor, 

Our noxt day was spent in visiting tho fine old casilo of 
Osaka, with ils largo monls, grand galoways, huge monoliths, 
and ruined palacos and keop; also, within its owlor limits, 
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the modern arsenal and arms manufactory, which havo beon 
established in European fashion, and appear to bo working 
with much oflicieney. During the recont robellion in Sulsuma 
great demands wore thrown upon this nrsonal, and 2 largo 
quantity of arms underwent ropair and renovalion thore, 
Much of work of the same kind was still proceoding, togothor 
with the manufacture of ammunition for small arms, ‘Tho 
buildings were solid and good, rock foundations being oasily 
obtainable for most buildings noar to Osaka Castlo; tho 
machinery was likewise good, and in good condition. I did not 
observe a single European, officer or man, throughout theso 
works. As it rained heavily dwing our visit, wo wore 
unable to make a close inspection of tho largo now buildings 
now constructing as a factory for great guns, but thoy wore 
obviously of a very substantial kind, and the oxection of a 
great-gun manufactory in Japan may bo noted as a sign of 
the times. 

An officor sent by the genoral commanding tho troops in 
the Osaka district next conducted us ovor tho castle bridge, 
through the great gateway, up tho long flight of broad stops 
io the level of the old palaco and of tho oxisting oficial 
buildings. It would bo difficult to exaggorate tho combined 
boruty and grandeur of this fino old castlo, with its lofty 
walls of stone, its curved outlines, its piclurosque whilo 
buildings at the corners, its massive Lowor, ils broad moat, 
and its hnge blocks of granite of unexamplod sizo and woight, 
The whole or most of the walls aro notablo for these vory 
large blocks of granite, which vie with tho largest of those 
built into the great pyramid of Cheops, near Cairo, in Egypt ; 
but ag the main entrance to tho castle proper is appronched, 
one sees block after block of the most astonishing propor~ 
tions, until at and opposite to tho entrance itsolf aro singlo 
stones of such immense sizo that ono is almost drivon to 
doubt whether his senses are not decotving him. It is so 
difficult 10 understand how such hugo masses can havo beon 
quarried, transported, raised to such a height, and thero 
worked into walls I could not convoniontly measuro tho 
largest stones, but I feel sure that some of thom must bo 
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over twonty foot in hoight, nearly twico that in length, and 
sovernl feot thick, and must weigh threo hundred to four 
‘hundred tons, _ In voply to quostions if was stated. by some of 
tho officers quarbored at tho castle that these stonos woro 
probably brought from quarries by tho Tuland Soa, siluatod 
nonr Mihara, moro than ono hundrod milos from Osaka, bat 
that some thought it probablo that thoy wore obtained from 
tho hill on which tho castle stands. It was positively assorted 
that the castle, with its stupondous walls, was built within 
fiftoon months, » statomont which appears to mo incredible, 
howeyor groat a command of labour tho builder may havo 
possessed, 

Our visit to this historic cngtlo was a very ploasant one, 
in spite of tho weather, which was damp, with occasional 
showors, Wo wore rocoivod by tho gonoral and othor officers 
of tho garrison, and takon to an olevated towor-room, from 
which a good viow of tho onstle and city around could bo 
obinined, Tho history of the castle was briofly stated, and 
plans of Osaka in very carly times and ab subsequont poriods 
aflox tho building of tho castlo wore inspected, ‘ho gonoral 
was so obliging ag Lo give mo a tracing of tho castle and 
prosont buildings, with somo statistical information of much 
interest, Another of tho officers was good onough to pro- 
sont ua with somo very old gold-hound arrows, whieh had 
formed part of » coiling formed of arrows in tho old castle of 
Kanazawa, in tho provines of Kaga, togothor with a tilo 
boaring tho erost of tho Daimio brought from tho same 
castle, and an anciont tilo from anothor casilo tho roof of 
which was once covered with gold, the tile in question still 
boaring traces of gold upon its surfaco, 

Aftor taking light refreshments wo wont to tho old eastlo 
koop, which, although tho uppor slovies avo gono, still stands 
high nbo¥a ovorything elso, overlooking tho whole city and 
tho country round to tho mountain limits, Wo thon roturnod 
to tho castle gate, thoro taking loavo of tho gonoral, and 
proceeding to visit tho infantry barracks, tho artillery 
barracks and stables, and othor mililary places of intorest, 
What most struck mo in theso barracks, and in other military 
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barracks in Japan, was tho mulliplicity of books and appli- 
ancos for reading and study. Evory common soldioy apponrs 
to furnish himself, or to be furnished, with quito a small 
library all to himself—a cirenmstanco that may, porhaps, 
be traced to tho pro-revolution poriod of Japan, when the 
sumurat class wore at onco tho soldicrs and iho scholars of 
tho country. Porhaps with tho pay of British troops aloadily 
inereasing as it is, and with go many facilitios for study and 
recreation as thoy are now furnished with, tho time may not 
be far distant whon our own goldiors will occupy, as thoy woll 
might, a comparatively high position in tho social sealo, and 
whon the army will attract to it tho surplus members of tho 
civil community of all grados that aro respeelablo nnd woll 
instructed, 

Tho evening of this day was dovolod to our first dinnor, 
takon after the fashion of the country. Tn ‘Tokio wo had 
token lunch in native stylo occasionally inv tea-houso, and 
had made our first acquaintanco (at 2 meal) with tho floor as 
a tablo, chopsticks as dining implemonts, and dancing girls 
and geishas as our table atlondants, But wo had not hofors 
dined in thig fashion, and now at tho invilation of My. 
Godai Tomo-Aisu (colloquially Mr, Godai), president of tho 
Osaka chamber of commerce, wo wore to teat tho systom. 
Tam free to confess that neither on this nor on any fuluro 
occasion did I flatter mysolf that so far as I was concernod 
the oxporiment was a success, Tho rigidity of forty yours 
and an octave, with tho restraints of European dross, aro 
unfayourablo to the commencement of floor gymnastics, and 
as my chopstick hand happened to be crushed a fow years 
ago, to the destruction of somo of the muscles, I found tho 
chopsticks almost as difficult to play as the piano, But tho 
only defects on the occasion wore with myself After a 
brief sojourn in the “poetry room” of my host, and anothor 
in the ceremonial tea-room, whore Madame Godai prosidod 
as some Japanose ladies can—which is very porfectly, lot mo 
assure the reador, as Madame Godai will not read this—and 
after indulging our oyes with wonders of Iacquer work, 
bronze, and painting, we dined, and learnt how Japanese do 
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dino, whon thoy havo a mind, ALT will say furthor on tho 
mattor hore ia that on ovory possible occasion thoreafter I 
was much moro than content to dine Japanese fashion, “in 
spito of all tomplations” of tho bash urepean cooks to be 
found in the country. 

On Wednosday tho 17th of February wo started on a 
visit to tho ancionl and sacred city of Nara, which was tho 
capital of old Japan in tho timo of the famous emprosaos 
of tho gevonth and oighth conturies. But the story of that 
visib I must tell, howovor hastily and imporfootly, in a 
soparata chaptor, and hore pass on to ow rearrival in 
Osaka, In the Nexea chaptor I shell bring the narretivo 
down 40 tho ontorteinmont of which I now procoed to speak, 
and which took placo immediately on our roturn from Nara, 
‘his banquet was a highly charactoristic ono in many ways, 
It was, I undorstood, tho first ever givon by the morchants of 
tho city of Osaka to any foreign yisitor; it was atlonded 
by ono of the ministors of stato, Admiral Kawamura; it was 
givon on a scale of groat splendour, in a purely Japaneso 
stylo in eyory respect; national music, singing, and dancing 
of tho vory highest class wore porformed during tho evoning ; 
and tho hosis wore tha prosidont, vico-prosidonts, and 
mombors of council of tho chamber of commorco and the 
alock oxchango of Osaka,* who in conveying thoir inyita- 


* Tho following lst of ow prin« 
cipnl ontortainors was handed to 
ino--T givo if without altoatton; 
Goda ‘Tomo-Alsn, Prosidont of 
Commercinl Ohambor, and originator 
of Slock Exohango, Osaka, Nakano 
Goiohi, Vico-President of Commeraial 
Ohambor, Osaka, Tiruse Sokei, do. 
Kato Yo-iohi, Meanagor of Ohambor 
of Commoice, Osaka,  Shibakawe 
Mataket, do., and Inspeotor of Bai- 
ahio-kwaishio (where is transnetod 
tho businoss for rico). ‘Tho above 
gontlemon aro yoted and intrusted 
lo thor offleo by the pvoplo of 
Osaka, Tho Commercial Chambor 
is constanoted by the mony thonsimd 


vory different partios of the morchants 
of Onaka, and the repesontatived mo 
yotod moro or Jers according to tho 
munbor of tho partios, ‘hove me now 
favo hundied aud thirty vepreson- 
intiyes in the Commercial Chambor, 
and they dosired the above gentlemen 
to reeoivo you as thir substitute, 
Nakayama Nobuaki, Vrosidont of 
Stock Hxchange, Osaka, Konoiko 
Yenyomon, originator of Slook Hx- 
oliange, Osaka, Mitgni Motonusho, 
do, Sumitomo Kichiza-yomon, do. 
Kasano Kymakichi, do,, and owner of 
Kow-glyo-kwaishio (whoo is trane- 
acted tho business for exportation). 
Viivaso Kamonogke, originator of 
n2 
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tions advorted to thoir ropresontative charactor, acted 
in tho name of their fellow-citizons, and recoivod us with 
great cordiality, ‘Tho sconc on ontoring the dining-chambor 
was singular and beautiful; cxcopting a fow handsome 
screens and works of art near tho walls, tho room had no 
other furniture than silk cushions to sit upon, hibuohis 
(smell portable square bowls contnining charcoal fire) for 
giving warmth, and smaller fire-bowls for lighting tho 
amall Japanese pipes, cigarottes, or cigars. But although 
still not far from the middle of February, the evoning air 
was mild, and one side of the room was thrown ontirely opon 
to an unusually largo garden, with a fine sheol. of artificial 
wator winding about it, The vorandeh and the gardon and 
water beyond wore illuminated with hundrods of Japancso 
lanterns, richly coloured, many of which wore kopt moving 
throughout tho evoning, Wo sat down about twenty in 
number, and tho banquot commonced by a few girls, quiotly 
bué prettily attired, coming into tho room, advancing and 
falling upon thoir kneos in front of us, placing handsomo 
lacquor trays with cups of tea and slices of swool cake 
boforo us, and bowing the head to the ground hoforo 
rising and retiring. This kind of proceeding, I may say 
shortly, wont on for soveral hours, tho lacquorod trys 
bearing in snecession soups, ments, fish, game, and all sorts 
of yogotables daintily prepared, and sorvod ina form that 
onabled mo to deal with thom by moans of chopsticks only: - 
not, I am bound to say, without the liberal use of tho tooth in 
aid thereof. Thero were doubtless many articlos sorvod to 
which we in England aro strangors, but sea-woed and bamboo- 
shoots—both vory palatable indeed—avro all of thom that I ean 
nowcallto mind. Tho univorsal strong drink of tho country, 
Inown as saké,* drunk both cold and hol, was sorved, Logothor 
with European wines, and English alo and stout as dosirod. 
At an carly stage of tho dinnor poured in a stiroam of 


Stock Exchange, Osnka. Yamaguchi, boon mado and deank in Japan for 

Kichhohoy, do, Eno-kuchi Shin- — sixteon conlurios., Tt is not usually 

zabro, do, Kumagai 'Latstaro, do, what tho English would consider vory 
* This said, Inawol from rice, hag — slrong. 
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dancing girls arrayed in Japancso crapos and silks of the 
brightost and most divorsified colouring and patiorn, with 
hair dyvossod into wondors of an art that reaches its climax 
porhaps in Osaka, and with facos and nocks powdorod, 
oyobrows dooponed, oyclids tinted, and lips polished with 
yormilion onamol, ‘horo woro ab lonst fivo-and-lwonty 
of theso probly creations of imporinl Osaka who wore 
unquestionably vory choico works of art, and I am afraid 
thoy cannot be considorod at prosont ag vory much more, 
It appeared on this and othor occasions to bo thoir function, 
not meroly to danco when called upon, but to sit about 
among tho diners, assist thom to anything thoy might 
require, and mako thomsclvos genorally useful; and ag thoy 
did this vory nicoly and suceossfully, I havo porhaps shown 
in this sentonce that I did thom somo injustico in my last, 
for which I apologise. In addition to thoso brilliant little 
Doings, thoro woro numorous singing and music girls, or 
geishas, and behind the screen somo singing mon bosidos, 
Tt is diMoult-—it is indeod impossiblo for a strangor Lo fully 
appreciate such musicnl porformancos as theirs, because 
much of thoi morit must bo duo to claborato cultivation of 
taste, Still id was impossiblo to listen to such instrumental 
and vocal musie as was heard on this occasion without 
obsorving qualitios which must be tho rosulb of combined 
natural ondowment and high training. Boyond this, how- 
over, it is impossible for mo to go, and I can only assert tho 
yory ominont morits of tho artists upon tho authority of 
my iuformants, Tho instruments used wore Uio Koto, tho 
hoyu, and tho samisen, 

Tecannot oven givo the names of tho sovorul dances, nor 
cnn I presume to doseribe thom ; suflico it to any horo (as I 
have montioned the Japanoso dancos olsowhoro) that thoy 
bogan with two vory young girls porforming » danco in 
masks; that tho second was ® dence in which tho parasol 
playod a considorablo part; that tho third was performed by 
ono of tho vory young girls, who succossivoly made uso of a 
branch of blossoms and of two fans, which were heudled 
with a doxbority that was marvellous in so young a child, 
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The remainder wero more gonoral, most of the dancors 
joining in them, usually with tho accompanimont of hand- 
clapping. Notwithstanding tho extromo monotony of the 
music, some of these dances wore maintainad for a long timo, 
and with wondorful spirit, tho youngor hosts and guosts 
joining moro or Jess in them. In tho courso of tho ovoning, 
something very analogous to tho drinking of healths sob in 
for a short time, but happily was not prolonged as it is at 
home. It will be interesting to quote tho following trans- 
lation of o brief abstract of the spoech of tho Presidont, 
Mr, Godai, the prosident of tho chamber of commerce, who 
was likewise the originator of tho Osaka stock oxchango. 

Ho said: “ When our harbours wore hardly opened, 
foreign civilisation was unknown to us; but aftor friendly 
relations, wo were gradually brought to tho light, and aro 
now making progress so much that wo havo sueceodod in 
the formation of this Chamber, and tho. mooting of tho 
people, Just on the completion, I am happy to say, you 
gratify us, Mr. Reed, with your visit, loading us toa now 
idea by gathoring oursolves to this meeting to wolcome and 
entertain you, which was never dono before to any of owr past 
foroign guosta, In showing you our appreciation of your 
visit, we also give youn sight of our progross, which I am 
glad and proud of, Ono thing romaing in my mind, and a 
word I must say: when his Royal Highnoss your Princo 
[tho Duko of Edinburgh) was on his visit to this ompixo, 
our people wore not at all well informed, and wore ignorant 
of tho way how his Royal Highnoss should be woleomod 
and entertained, and were consoquently unablo to afford tho 
samo attentions as now. Finding oursolyes now moro quali- 
fied, and having once started, I am in hope that wo will 
be able to give to all our fubure forcign guosts of rank ov 
distinction an equal recoption with that wo givo to you,” 

I ought not to forget to montion ono of tho attontiony 
shown af this dinnor, as it was both interesting in itsell 
and indicative of the amount of considoration which thoso 
morchants of Osaka woro plonsod to show to us, ‘owaris 
tho end of tho dinnor thoro was brought in end placed in 
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front of moa stand aboub 2b foot brond and 43 foot long, 
on which was modelled a beautifully coloured roprosontation 
of a goldon phoasant, a pine-troo, some vory fino largo 
flowors, with numorous small bouquoty of Osaka artificial 
flowers, ‘This is, I was informod by ono of my intor- 
protors, a complimont only paid at weddings, and on 
occasions of vory pronounced welcome and consideration 
to guosts, Tho Osaka flowors woro distributed among tho 
company, most of thom finding thoir way soonor or lator 
to tho yain little hoads of tho protty geishas and dancing- 
girls, A curious fonture of tho arrangemont was, howovor, 
tho material of tho golden pheasant and tho largor flowers, 
which wore all out out of frosh turnips, or of somo similar 
yogotablo, and wore so beautifully formed and coloured as 
to prosont a movo natural appoaranco than many permanent 
works of art, The party was broken up about clevon o’clock 
by our doparturo, the run homo in sinrikis boing mado at 
an astonishing speed, which was vory agreonblo to thoso 
of us who had already riddon in thom during tho day 
somo thirty milos or moro, 

Tt is noedloss to prolong this account of our visit to Osaka 
much moro, although many ea pago might readily bo filled 
with tho story of it, ‘Choro aro, howovor, a fow facts and 
incidents which must nok ba omitted, Among those musi 
bo namod another banquol, givon to us this time by 
Govornor Watanabé, This was sorved in Iuroporn stylo, 
and was wondorfully woll done; but tho principal charms 
of tho occasion, in addition to tho porpotual charm of joyous 
hospitality, wore its Japanose foaturos—tho mottoos on tho 
wall, cach a complimont and a poom; tho illuminated 
gardon; the writings in silk from tho hands of tho rebel 
Suigo and tho martyr Okubo; tho many swords of tho host, 
onch with its own story told, or that could bo told; and 
wbove all, tho dramatic porformances which followed tho 
banquet, For on this occasion the govornor had arrangod 
for tho porformance of a sorios of dramatic picces, mostly 
comodios, and for tho first time wo bocamo acquainted 
with a branch of Japanoso arb which, howoyor anciont in 
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itgolf, had not even in rumour reachod us, Whethor tho 
drama did or did not originate in pantomimic porformancos, 
as somo supposo, I know not, bul corfainly in tho Japanese 
drama such performances still rotsin a most imporlant 
and prominent part. I must not, howover, ontor upon 
tho subject here. Whother, when I como to seo moro of 
these dramatic exhibitions, I shall bo able to give any 
intelligiblo account of thom I cannot say; bub on tho 
present occasion I must pass thom ovor all but in siloneo, 
full of extraordinary characteristics as thoy wore, Tho wifo 
of our host, and an interesting child or two of thoirs, were 
present, besides the invited guosts, so that ono ronlly 
assisted at a family parby as woll as at a dramatic display. 
Another intoresting foaturo of our slay at Osakn was our 
purchasing expedition. In this wo were most fortunate, 
having for our guido and friond Mr, Ohno Norichike, of tho 
imperial mint, who, in the abseneo of the scuior officor, 
acted ag onr hosl, and porformod the duty handsomoly, 
We rovelled for hours in curiosities of all descriptions (with 
buyers’ appotites but imperfoctly indulged), but tho grontost 
delight of all was among tho picturos—hakemono, gaku- 
mono, scroens, pictures for scroons, and volumes upon 
volumos of artists’ work of ovory description, Whnt a gift 
it is, that of an artist! What a powor ib ia which ho 
possesses! by a fow swift touches of ink or colour to 
erento—or is if nob truor to sry to roviyo?—in us tho 
image of n bird, 2 flowor, a landscapo, a soa, a storm | 
‘Tis the privilogo of Art 
Thus to play its cheorful parl, 
Man in earth to acclimate, 
And bond tho oxilo to his tuto; 
And, moulded of ono clomont 
With tho days and firmament, 
Teach him on theso as slaiis to climb, 
And Tivo on cyon forms with Timo; 
Wiolst uppor life the slender rilt 
OF Inman Kenso doth overfill’ Mason, 
And after purchasing camo tho slill moro ploayaul task— 
in some respects, but not in all—of rocoiving prevouls., ‘ho 
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govornor’s liboralily I have alroady spokon of, Mv. Ohno 
gavo us sota of tho old gold and silvor coins of rectangular 
form, which make protly nocklaces for daughtors. Mr. Ka- 
steno Kumakichi, ono of tho morchant princes, from whom 
wo roccived many kindnesgos, brought » boautifal spocimen 
of tho largo oval coins of gold, algo of tho oldon timo, Mz, 
Godai sont one of my daughtors a splendid glovo-box of tho 
finest ancient lacquor-work ; and so forth. 

Bul I must not conclude this account of Osnka without 
a word of approciation of the fine buildings and beautiful 
machinery of tho imporial mint. Most of tho machinory 
was importod, of courso, from Mnropo, and erected and 
originélly worked undor European caro; but tho number 
of Europeans now remaining is limited, I believe, to ono 
or two, and tho smaller machines now roquired aro manu- 
factured in tho country, Tho skill with which tho yarious 
dopartments are carricd on by natives is very remarknblo, 
somo of tho dutics in which spocial doxtority and quicknoss 
of eyo mo necessary boing porformed in a mannor which 
could hardly, if at all, bo matched by any othor people. 
Tho trial of tho pyx ig carried out as with us, and the 
yvosults chocked in somo foreign countries. ‘Tho modorn 
coins aro vory handsomoly dosignod, ‘Lho national tradi- 
tions opposo tho slamping of tho imago of tho divinoly 
descondod Mikado upon thom, and somo timo will probubly 
yol olapso boforo this is brought about, Tis majosty’s 
imporial and family erosta or badgos, tho Aide and hiv, 
with wreaths and tassels and bannorots bearing tho sun 
aul the moon, adorn ono side of tho gold coins, which aro five 
in numbor ; tho othor side boing deeoratod with a splendid 
dragon and logond round, ‘Tho silvor coins bear a similar 
dragon and legond on ono sido, and the Aiku cyros) with 
wronths and tassels, and tho coin’s donomination on tho 
other. All bub tho smallos coins in gold and silver havo 
milled odges, Tho now silver “trade dollar” doos not 
erontly differ in apporranco, nor in sizo and woight, from 
tho “ono yon” pieco, tho yen boing tho Japanese dollar. 
U has lately beon notified that the trade dollar, which was 
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originally coined for tho convenionco of commereo xt tho 
open ports, and was current only af those ports, will honeco- 
forth be made universally current, and may therofore bo 
used in making and receiving paymonis of taxos and in all 
other public and private transactions, both intornal as well 
as external, The bronze coins do not diffor matorially in 
design from those of silvor, bub nono of their adges aro 
milled. The following aro the coins glruck at tho mint, 


viz. :— 


Gold. Silvor. Copper, 
20 Yon 1 Yon 2 Son 
10 Yon Trado 1 Son 

5 Yon 50 Son } Son 

2 You 20 Son 1 Rin 

1 You 10 Son 

5 Son 


Up to the middle of last yoar (1878) thore had boon 
coined at tho Osaka mint nearly 3,000,000 onncos of gold, 
23,000,000 ounces of silyor, and 91,000,000 of coppor coins, 
of a total value of about 83,000,000 dollars, or nearly 
£17,000,000 sterling, The woight and number of gold, 
silyor, and bronze coing struck during last yonr (onding 
June 30, 1878) wore as follows :— 


Denomination. oven Naber, 
Gold 20 Yon, . : B15. : : BO 
» Yon . i ‘ 1983, é : 87 

af COLOR oo ae 19,080°55 . ‘ ‘ TAG 

» 2¥on A 5 1920. : : 17) 

» %L¥on . 5 i: 912 , , 170 
Silver Trade Dollar . . 382,10814 . ‘ , 136,678 
» 608en , . . 79,927°07 . . . 181,40 

» 208on . . » = 128641890. ‘ «7,127,669 

» 108 , . «  L177,64805. . » 18,586,179 

» §Son . - fs 622,518-78 . . » 14,365,819 
Coppor 2Son . * . 18,822,01660 . : «29,080,080 
» lSon , . . 6,597,486-60 . . » BLAIS 

y $8on , : « = 8,060,44040 A «26,700,801 


» Rm . . : C7080. . . 233,000 


( 5) 


CIIAPTER VII. 
TIE SACRED CITY OF NARA, 


Interest felt in tho oity—View of the people—Mon of average stalme, 
women amall—Pioturesque children—Visit to Sakai—Road to Nara— 
Shadog/s—Burial-places of the Mikados—Tomb of tho war-god Ojin— 
Raised rivor-beds—Village gravoyads—Sconay—River navigalion— 
Tho anciont temples of Iori-ujimRelic of Buddha—Cavings of Prince 
Shotoku—Iiist viow of Nara—Caroful cultivation of the land—Our 
temple-abode—Tho great Lemploof Dai-butsu—The colossal god of bronze 
and gold—Lhe supporters of the god—Tlistorio relies—Footprint of 
Buddha—Tompfes of Kwannon—A fine Inndscape—A tea-house—More 
Buddhist and Shinto temples—Courtesy and hospitality of tho priests 
—Tomple avenues—Danco of tho viigin pricstesses—An ancient pinc- 
tree—Curiosity shops—-Return start—Site and limits of the ancient 
city—Group of Shinto temples near Sakai—A. Japanese interior—More 
hospitality—Osaka again, 


Lu was in consoquenco of a strong dosiro of my own to visil 
Nara that our trip to that anciont city was undortaken. 
Knowing that it had boon tho capital city of Japan moro 
than ono thousand yoors ago, thal it still containod tho 
colebratod monstor imago of tho groat Buddha, that its 
tomples, shrinos, and occlesiastical treasures wore of high 
antiquity, and thet ib could bo reached in a fow hours from 
Oxaka, I suggosted that it would bo mistake to pasa it by 
unobsorved. ‘Tho suggestion was immodiately talon up by 
my frionds, who al onco sot about tho necossary arrango- 
monts, I should have boon quilo sntished to take tho 
chanco of such accommodation as might bo found there, but 
tho auspices undor which I was sooing iho country put this 
out of tho question. My first idoa was to siart vory carly 
in the morning, and retwn tho samo day, omploying relays 
of géurtké mon; bub this wag cousidorad to be, if not im- 
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practicable, at least very undosirnblo, especially as tho days 
were still short and the weather uncoriain, It was thoro- 
fore resolved to start about ton o’clock on Wednesday, 21st 
of February, procecding by the roundabout route through 
Sakai on account of that being much less hilly than tho 
direct route, and therefore preferable for the dranght-mon, 
though of greater longth. Sakai was only about soven and 
a half English miles from our residenco in Osaka, but it 
was arranged for us to visit a carpot-manulactory and to 
take tiff at the houso of a gentleman thore, with the 
mayor of Sakai, performing the rest of the journey before 
our evening dinner. 

Té was a lovely morning when wo started, with a warm 
spring sun shining, and eyen the mon who had to drag us 
tho twenty-sevon miles to Nara—for they thomsolyos ob- 
jected to tho employmont of rolays—wore morry and glad 
as wo rattled out of tho imperial mint comppund, a party of 
about twelve jénrdhd-shas, somo of the younger and smaller mon 
viding donblo, with threo men to cach penrtht, oxcopt whoro 
the loads wero light and where tio sufficed, Tho groator 
part of tho city of Osaka had to bo travorsed, and 2 vory 
large city it proved to be. In crossing tho spnaco botwoon 
its southern boundary and Sakai, including many suburbeu 
places, wo scomod to bo passing through an almost von- 
tinuous town, until wo roachod tho boundary bridgo of 
Sakai, where tho scorotary of tho goyornor of tho distrivt, 
and the hond of tho district polico, met us, and wndortook 
tho conduct of the party for tho rost of the journey, ‘Tho 
whole town of Sakai appeared to havo hoard of tho visit, and 
to have turned out along the lino of routo to inspoct and, lot 
us hope, to admire us—a circumstauco which gave us tho 
great advantage of returning tho complimont by obsorving 
and admizing them. It was an excellent opportunily, as it 
provod—this trip to Nara, during which I saw no Europeu 
face whatever, oxeopt my son’s—to soo the peoplo of tho 
country as thoy daily live and move among thomsolyes. Wo 
noticed in Sakai, as wo had alrouly done in Osukn, that tho 
notion of the Japancse being almost universally 2 smell reco 
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of mon and women is altogothor an crroncous ono, the 
majority being of fair average height, and many of them 
mon of a sizo and height which wore much above tho average 
Huropoan standard. I think the women wore, howover, on 
tho wholo, smallor in proportion to the sizo of tho mon than 
would be usnal among oursclves, ‘Tho most picturosquo and 
amusing boings, howovor, in Japan, aro not tho mon nor tho 
‘women, but tho childyon, owing to tho bright colouring and 
tho infinito varioty of pattorn of the stuf of which their 
dvossos aro made, and the quaint old-fashioned look which 
tho dross givos thom as they toddlo about (especially, I 
presumo, in tho winter season, whon thoy wear more clothes), 
with thoir little shayod heads, chubby facos, and jot-black 
oyos. Theso youngstors, during thoir onrlicst yours, aro 
always, apparontly, mounted upon somebody elso, cither in. 
front or behind, usually slung whon vory young with hands 
and face snugly nostlod in tho opon bosoms of theix mothors, 
somotimes similarly but loss warmly suspended upon their 
fathora. A. littlo lator on in lifo thoy tako to tho backs of 
thoir fathors and mothors, and moro ofton still to those of 
thoir little brothors and sistors, this form of family affection 
boing carried to such an oxtont that tho two brats-—tho 
rider and tho riddon—aro go noar of an ago that ono somo- 
timos fancios thoy must bo taking it in turns, and carrying 
ono anothor, TI may say in passing that I havo but ono 
yory strong objection to those littlo lifo-visitors to tho sun- 
riso-land, and that is that thoy do not, as a rulo, got thoir 
little noses abiondod to noarly ofton onough, though oven 
in that mattor thoy aro, porhaps, “ more sinned against then 
sinning.” In visiting tho carpot-factory, whoro a considor- 
ablo manufacture of carpots and rugs for oxport is springing 
up, and taking an oxcollont mixod tiffin of Japaneso and 
European dishos ay the guost of tho mayor, Mz, Snisho—a 
pleasant, meditative gontloman, in whom tho spirit of 
antiquity scomed to livo still, and who kindly oxhibited to 
us somo excooding old bronzes and othor objects of intorost 
—wo took our final doparturo for Nara at a quartor past ono, 
facing oastward for tho hills, Our road ley at first up a 
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short hill and oyer an open plain, which presented a peculiar 
appenrance, from the number of shadoofe (lovors for raising 
water from pits and distributing it over tho land), which 
stood up like light masts by hundreds; tho ground hero 
being above the river levols, und thoreforo requiring spocial 
menns for its irrigation, As tho levol of the land crossod 
Dbocame lower, these shadoofs becamo fewer in number, and 
before long altogether disappeared. ‘Tho ranges of hills in 
front of us were exlromely picturesque; tho landscapo 
between them and us was liberally supplicd with trees ; 
occasionally there stood up out of the plain large artificial 
mounds, surmounted with clumps of pine-trees, and sur- 
rounded with moats; rivers and sheots of water brightoned 
the land ; forii and temple roofs attracted tho eyo to many 
a village and shrine; the people, catching sight of our 
advancing procession of jinriki-shas (nnd porhaps apprised 
by the local polica, who evidently oxpogted us, of tho 
passage of some Europeans—to thom a very wausual sight), 
swarmed in the village streots, or hurricd across tho fiolds 
from all quarters, to catch sight of us as we passed; and 
over all tho protty moving sceno, a sun, warm as that of 
our English summer, poured down its rofulgenco, animating 
and cheering tho hearts of all, Tho raisod mounds which 
I have mentioned, and of which we saw many on tho road 
to Nara, and in its neighbourhood, aro tho buvial-placen 
of deceased Mikndos, and are, as a matlor of courao, 1 
presume, made tho siles of Shinto shrinos. Ono of thom, 
concerning which I happened to inquire particularly, was 
the tomb of Inkiyo, the twentieth Mikado of tho prosont 
dynasty, who reigned in the beginning of tho fifth contury 
(4.D.), and another, thet of the twenty-sccond of tho line, 
who reigned in the same contury. In rx wood scon on our 
right hand was tho burial-placo of tho war-god, Ojin-T'onno, 
one of the most famous of tho still carlior Mikados, tho six- 
teonth of the dynasty. In accordance with Japancso practicn, 
this Mikedo, who reigned in tho third contury, a.y, like tho 
others, became worshipped as a god aflor his doath, but the 
deification appears to have been founded in his caso upon 
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yory substantial doods and services. Ifo was, as before statod, 
the son of the warrior-queon Jingn Kogo, who conquored 
Koron with such important results to hor own country, 
“Yhrough this poningula, and not directly from China,” 
says Mr. Ctriflis,* “flowed tho influences whose confluence 
with tho clomonls of Japaneso lifo producad tho civilisa- 
tion which for twolvo conturios hag run its course in the 
igland ompire.... ‘fo a woman is awarded the glory of 
tho conquost of Koren, whence camo lettors, roligion, aud 
civilisation to Japan. In all Japanose traditions or history 
thoro is no grontor fomalo character than tho ompross Jingu 
(god-like oxploit). IZor name was Okinaga ‘arashihimdé ; 
bub sho is bottor known by hor posthumous title of Jingu 
Kogo, or Jingu, tho wifo or spouse of tho Mikado, Sho was 
oqually ronowned for her beauty, pioly, intelligence, energy, 
and martial valour, Sho was not only vory obediont 10 the 
gods, but thoy delighted to hononr her with their inspira- 
tion. She foarod neither tho waves of the soa, tho arrows of 
tho battlo-ficld, nor the difficultics that weit on all great 
onterprises, Great as sho was in hor own person, sho 18 
groator in tho Japanose oyos as the mother of tho god of 
war [Ojin Tenno].” A good doal of the miraculous is mixed 
up in thoir recorded history of Jingu and hor gront son Ojin ; 
thoy aro inkon by Japanose scholars, novortheless, lo bo 
undoubtedly historical charactors, and aro worshipped in 
many tomples in Japan, tho ompross-mothor as “ Kashii dni 
mio jin,” and tho son as tho god of war himsolf, “Down 
through tho conturios,” continues tho author just quoted, 
“ho has beon worshippod by all classes of tho peoplo, 
especially by soldiers, who offor thoir prayors, pay their 
vows, and reiso their votive offerings lo him, Many of tho 
troops, before taking steamer for Formosa, in 1874, implored 
his protection, In his honour somo of tho most magnificent 
domplog in Japan havo beon orocted, and almost every town 
and village, as well as many a rural grove and hill, has its 
shrino orected to the Japancso Mars. Io is usually ropro- 
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sented in his images as of a frightful, scowling countonanco, 
holding, with arms akimbo, a broad two-odged sword. Ono 
of the favourite subjects of Japaneso artists of all poriods is 
the group of fignros consisting of tho snowy-bearded Tald- 
nouchi, in civil dress, holding tho infant of Jingu Kogo in 
his arms, the mother standing by in martial robos. , . . Tho 
Buddhists havo canonised him, Gjin, es Iachiman Dni 
Bosalsu,* or tho Incarnation of Buddha of tho Right Bannora. 
Hence, among the dovotces of the India faith, this god of 
war and patron of warriors is called Hachiman. , . , Ilachi- 
man (hachd, eight; man, banners) is the Chinoso form of 
Yawate (ya, eight; wata, bannors).” 

On this trip to Nara, as on somo former occasions, wo 
crossed sovoral rivers the beds of which have in tho courso 
of centuries beon raised considorably above tho lovel of tho 
adjacent country, tho banks being reiscd, of course, atill 
higher, In somo cases tho high road now pasacs undor tho 
river bed by a level tunnel. 

At 2.80 var we passed from the opon plain, through 
orchards of pench-trees and orango-treos, into the hilly 
district, where tho country becamo more picturesqno and 
beautiful than before. By tho rondsido, and entirely opon 
to road and field, wero littlo village burial-placos, with 
fomb-stonos, usually of low and small squaro columns of 
granito, but sometimes of unshapod or roughly-shapad slabs 
of stono with figures seulptured on ona sido, On tho hill- 
sides, ofton embedded in the woods, wore small tomplos and 
shrines, which cortainly lont themselves frooly to tho pic~ 
turesquo and the artistic, whatovor may bo thought of thom 
ag instruments of religion, 

* At 2.45 we stopped at tho village of Kokubu, to rest tho 
Jinvild men, and to refresh ourselves with cups of Tapanoso 
ten, spoodily resuming our journoy, our courso londing us 
through as pretty a hill-country as can bo desired, with a 
swift rivor rushing past tho road, On this riyor woro 
oxiremoly shallow boats (carrying land-produco and othor 
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goods), propolled sometimes by sails aided by pushing-polos, 
somotimos by tho latter alone, and almost as [requently by 
the still moro primitive method of tho bontmon walking up 
the stroam and dragging their boat with thom. Much of 
this rivor traffic was in charcoal, and in wood eutl in tho 
noighbouring forests, prepared for couvorsion into charcoal, 
Our road aftorwards strotched across a beautiful valley, 
from which one could at intervals catch distant glimpses of 
what proved afterwards to bo Naya, while away on the right, 
on a lofiy mountain summit, a whilo village gleamed liko a 
group of silver shrines. The road lay through many more 
villages, tho inhabitants of which wero inforior to nono in 
tho intorest thoy took in our long and rapid and noisy 
procession, led by our Sakai chiof of polico, Nara boing 
nituated in the Sakai district. : 

At tho village of Tatsuta wo turned off to visit Lhe famous 
and ancient Buddhist tomplos of Horiuji, where wo wore 
most courtoously recived by tho two principal pricsts and 
othor officials, who hospitably cntortaincd us with tea and 
cakes. This group of tomples, with a pagoda, woro all twelvo 
hundred years old, and bore the marks of their ago both 
oxternally and intornally.* Thoy possessed some wondorful 
troasuros—aftor tho fashion of many of our Christian tomplos 
in Europo—the most precious of all boing a pieeco—an 
oxtromoly small pioco, but still a pioeo—of the vory bono of 
Buddha himself! T am nob qnito sure, but £ haye somo 
roason to think that this most procious rolie, which our 
unworthy eyes woro permitted to behold, is no other than 
that which was hold in the elonched hand of Princo Shoto- 
ku-taishi when ho was born, and was revealed whon at tho 
aga of lwo yoars ho turned to the east, invoked Buddha, 
and displayed this very wonderful proof of heavonly favour. 
Tho valuablo and wonder-working relic was inclosed in a 
small crystal globo, within which you could both soo and 
hear it as the globo was shuken, tho sacred crystal sphore 
being supported on a stand of crystal, and surmounted with 

* For mention of tho founding of theso lomplcs, soo vol ip 7. 
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a orystal crown-piece. Evory day at twolvo o'clock tho 
people were permitted to seo and bow boforo this unquostion- 
able evidence of the greatest vority of Buddhism, tho mission 
of Buddha himself to tho earth! As shown to ua, this 
trengure was set ont upon a splendid silk cloth, thickly 
embroidered with gold, and adornod with cords and tassola, 
which may havo had a significance too profound for mo, 
Another very valuable tronsure, which the priests gonorously 
allowed us to examine closely, in tho inmost centro of tho 
shrine itself, and with e candlo to illuminate it, was an 
image in wood of the son of tho famous Shotoku-taishi, 
carved by the hand of that great porsonage himself, ‘Thore 
were also numerous wooden idols of anciont dato, somo of 
thom reminding ono of the very old Egyptian gods, caryod. 
in wood and with painted cyos, ote, with which Mariotto 
Bey has enriched the musoum at Boulak, noar Onivo. Chief 
of all was tho celobrated imago of Buddha, on tho back of 
which is tho ancient and unreadable Chinoso inscription 
mentioned in the previous chapter on the God-poriod.* Thera 
wore those likowise which Shotoku-taighi is said Lo havo curved 
and borne upon his hoad after the army whon a youth. 

In a separate tomple, which appeared to have beon 
specially patronised by tho gratoful classos, and which was 
probably dediedtod (although I was not so informed) bo tho 
great god Ojin, whom I just now referred to, wors countloss 
swords, bows, mizrors, lantorns, gimlats, or somothing of that 
sort, and othor articles which faithful Buddhists had thought 
it well to present and loave behind in thia pleco, Tt was 
impossible at tho timo, and is as impossible now, to do 
justice to tho troasures of thoso tomplos, from which wo 
had to hurry away Nava-wards, Our way lay through a 
beautiful valley, with lofty hills falling behind us, and 
loftior ranges in front of us, and villagos scattered frocly 
throughout its exiont. I take from my noto-book tho 
following remark, jotted down at this point: “Along the 
near side and at tho foot of yonder hills avo so many towns 
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or villagos that they scom to be almost continuous for 
many miles. It must bo in this lovely valley—lovely as wo 
advance, lovely as wo look back —that Nara lios, and I do 
not doubt that one or othor of tho clusters of buildings that 
wo soo is it.” ‘Vhis proved afterwards to bo so, Nava boing 
tho largost town thon visiblo on tho lofé or north of the 
lnndseapo, but still sovoral miles distant. Unlike thoso of 
most Japanese villages thab I had proviously scon, tho housos 
in this part of tho country, and chiofly in and noar Nara 
ilsolf, aro mado whito, and aro consoquontly much moro 
visiblo at long distances, and in cortain lights, than they 
would othorwiso he. 

All along tho route thus far pursued the country had 
boon romarkable for the care and closoness of the enltivation, 
and we subsoquontly found that this continued all the way 
to tho old city which wo wero scoking, and doubtless is a 
charactoristic of Japanose agriculiure, at least near tho 
lines of tho groat high roads, It may bo confidently said 
that tho wholo of the low ground, and most of tho hillside, 
whore not woodod, was cultivated as thoroughly as an 
English kitchen garden, throughout the journey from Osaka, 
by Sakai, to Nara, 

Tho sun disappeared bohind tho hills boforo half past fivo, 
and it was alvoady nearly dark when wo passed through tho 
largo and important town of Koriyama; but again the good 
people of tho placo lined tho streots for our inspection, 
Tho aix bogan to got docidodly cold, and whon wo wore still 
two or threo milog from our dostination rain began Lo fall, 
and continued to the ond of our journcy, ‘To choor thoix 
flagging onergios the jinriti-sha mon multipliod their ro- 
sponsivyo noises snong Lhomsolyes, and quickoned tho paco 
withal. At longth wo passed betwoon two largo illuminated 
stone Innterns, which proved ta be tho beginning of tho 
prosont town of Nara, tho whole longth of which had, 
howovor, to be travelled, as wo wore bound to Tonain, the 
tomplo-residenee of tho chiof priost of Nara, Tsuznka Senkai, 
which is siluated within tho gato of the groat tomplo of 
Dai-butsu., Chilled and hungry, we gladly stopped vb last 
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from our Jinvikia, and entered hoantital rogidenco of puro 
Tapancse typo, in one of the principal rooms of which wo 
gaw framed and hung an inscription written by tho hand of 
the present Mikado, signifying “residence of tho puro,” or 
something of that kind. It appears that this houso had 
been occupied by his majesty during his visit to Nara somo 
little time ago. All thoso parts of the houso which wo saw 
were very now, and elegantly furnished, and probably owod 
much of their superiority in these respects to tho fack of hia’ 
majesty having sojourned in it, Howover that may bo, it 
wags an extremely pleasant retreat for our prosent party, 
and made the more so by tho speedy serving of an oxcollont 
dinner. It was not at » vory Into hour that we mado a 
further retreat to our beds (on tho floor, of course), thoro, in 
my own case at least, to sloop tho sloop of the gratoful, 

A cup of tea at seven o'clock, with a broeze of frosh 
morning air lob in from tho hills, wore the pleasant bo- 
ginnings of tho noxt day at Nara, which proved #0 dolight- 
ful that we shall nover quito forgot it, I hope. ‘he rain 
had gone, and the sun was shining brightly and warmly 
as I stepped out upon’ the vorandeh and looked wbrond, 
A pretty Japanese garden, with winding wator, artistically 
trained treos and shrubs—tho moro chorishod onos just 
opening their fragrant blossoms hero and thoro—and grayol 
paths raked into ornamontal pattorns, with nu background 
of green and of wooded mountain slopos rising high rbove all, 
composed tho pleasant picture wo lookod upon, and from 
which, refreshod with sloop, ono gladly drow furthor refvosh~ 
ment still, Wo had already dovided ta davoto the whols 
day to Nara, returning tho following day, but novortholony 
thero was no timo to loso; thoroforo, broakfist over, wo 
started on our tour of tho temples, guided by oxperionced 
officers, and attended by a pleasant sot of Jupancso com~ 
panions and intorprotors, Losides a fow Mnropeun coats 
upon somo of onr conductors, thoro was nothing bo bronk 
in upon the aspect which this part of the old ei by had worn 
for more than a thousand years, 

On leaving the grounds of our teimporary residenee, we 
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stopped at ones into the shadow of that huge structure the 
great gato of tho temple of Dai-buisu—an immenso and 
imposing pile, containing two of the colossal carved gatio- 
keopors or kings proviously doscribed, of vory forbidding 
aspect and attitude, bus who were less hideous than othors 
of the kind, ‘his groat gatoway was on our left; on ow 
right, at a distanco of threo to four hundred yards, was 
_ anothor gatoway to the great templo, the broad road botwoen 
the two galeways having wide grassy spaces on cither side, 
from which spring many ancient and lofty old trees, ‘Tho 
space batweon tho two gates is therefore a broad and beruti- 
ful promenade for tho greator part of tho year, Our first 
visit was to the famous templo of the Groat Buddha, Ag 
usual in approaches to Japancso temples, thoro are sovoral 
shops near to tho templo itself, In tho contre of tho largo 
open space between tho lessor gatoway and the tomple is an 
immenso and yory old bronzo lantern, large onough for a 
man to standin, ‘This lantern was presonted to the tomplo 
by tho renowned hero and statosman Yoritomo, who died in 
the year 1199, and is sovon hundred years old, If is in 
duily uso still, This tomplo was originally founded and the 
immonso imago mado by the Mikado Shomu, tho forty-sixth 
of the presout lino of omporors, and the third of Nara, who 
died 748 ap, The tomplo was dostroyed soven hundred years 
ago, in tho torriblo civil wars of tho twolfth century, and 
again soviously injured, so that the head of the god had to bo 
recast, in the soventoonth contury, ‘he groat gatoway, how- 
over, with most of tho othor buildings of this gront tomplo, 
havo cscaped such injuries, aud although constructed of wood 
havo stood as thoy now stand for moro than olevon centurics. 
Tho intorost of this placo contros, of courso, in tho great 
god of bronzo and gold, who (subject to tho mischances just 
mentioned) has boon tho wonder of Japan for so many ages 
past, It has beon positively stated by somo that a considor- 
ablo amount of gold ontored into his composition, but thoso 
on tho spot scom to be uncortain ax to whothor tho gold 
omployed in making him was mixed with tho bronzo of 
which he ig enst, or nppliod superficially to him. That much 
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has been applied in tho lattor way thero can he no doubt, and 
in places in which the gold is visible, and which I closoly 
examined, it seemed 1o mo that if conformed to an oxtornal 
line of ornament in each case, which would indicato thal it 
was superficial only. Tho dimonsions of this god aro iruly 
colossal, His height from tho baso of tho sucrod lotus-flowor 
on which ho sits to the top of his hoad is 634 foot, and 
above this rises a halo 14 feet wide, abovo which again risos 
for several fect the flame-like glory which archos in tho 
whole figure, The face proper is 16 fect long, its width 
93 fect. Tho eyes are 3 foot 9 inches long, tho oyobrows 
5} fect, the cars 8} fect. Tho chest is 20 foot in dopth, Ths 
middle fingor is 5 fect long. Around tho head, shouldors, 
and sides of the god, in front of the halo, avo sixteon sitting 
figuros, said to be 8 feot long. ‘Tho loavos of tho immonsa 
lotus on which ho sits aro each LO feot long and 6 feot wide, 
and there aro fifty-six of thom.* ‘Tho cayting mush have 
been wonderfully well oxccuted, although tho finonoss of the 
leaf-cdges, and other parts which wo woro able Lo oxaimino, 
and the olaborate ongraving which ean bo traced upon 
the lotus-leavos in the uninjured parts, leave no dowht that 
the founder's art was olaborately supplomentod by tho filo 
and gravor, ‘The countenance of tho god is loss mild and cali 
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of expression than is usual in imagos of Buddha. Tho right 
hand is opon and raised upwards, tho left rosta on the lap. 
Tho surroundings of this onormous image are intorosting, 
somo of thom vory beautiful, On his right hand iy a very 
largo imago of Kokuzo, and on his loft ono of tho goddess 
Kwannon, who here sooms to occupy a moro pronouncod and 
immediate association with Buddha than usual, In this 
tomplo of Dai-butsu, as in many othors, thore are magnificont 
bronzo vases, gomo plain and somo richly gilded, and many 
pronzo lantorns of equal morit and yaluo, ‘Thoro aro also 
many treasures of antiquity, which wo had an oxcollont 
opportunity of inspecting as fully as time pormitted, as they 
woro arranged in order around the tomplo in anticipation of 
an oxhibilion shortly to bo held. Among thom wore writings 
of the ancient Mikadoy defined and prosorved by the ongray- 
ing of the surrounding parts; somo of tho weapons used in 
the invasion of Koroa by the ompross Jingu Kogo, including 
a largo and powerful bow, said to have been that of tho 
ompross horself, ‘hore was also tho imporial standard of 
tho Mikado Go-Daigo, of tho fourtconth contury, and the door 
from tho Mikado’s palace on which tho famous patriot Nanko, 
or Kusunoki Masashigé, insoribod with tho point of an arrow 
some porting wordy oxprossivo of his approhonsion that ho 
would nob roturn from the war 10 which ho was going, of his 
dovotion lo tho Mikado, and of his hopo that his namo would 
live long in the history of his country, ‘Cho charactors of 
this inscription are well prosorved and perfootly logiblo. =f 
obtainod from the priosls what is known to many as a “rub” 
of this inscription, On a lator day, going from Osaka to 
Kiolo, tho govornor of Osaka was good enough to point out to 
mo 2 pino-troo in tho villago of Sukurei as the spok on which 
this warrior, Nanko, took leave of his son bofore ho wont 


“Tar down to that great battle in tho west,” 


now to [Tiogo, whore, his counsols boing rojectod, ho was 
griovously defeated, Ilo gayo to his son, » boy of thirleon, 
tho sword presonicd to him by tho Mikado, desired him to 
fight for the Mikado ay ho had dono, and was about to do, 
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he believed for the last timo, and urgod him to avenge his 
death whon he was gone. After his dofeat ho put an ond to 
his life by committing hara-hivi, and a largo numbov of his 
followers imitated his oxamplo, as proviously stated, 1b is 
gnid that the gon desired to do tho same, but boing prevontod 
by his mother became a soldior a fow yours aftorwards, unl, 
liko his father, fought and died for his sovoroign.* 

But I must hasten over those troasures, somo of which 
were very remarkable indeod. ‘Thoro was, for oxamplo (and 
ifI mix up tho historic and the fabulous in my summary, 
the Nara priests must bo responsible for the incongruity),—-- 
thero was 2 sacrod stono with a deop indonintion of tho yory 
foot of Buddha himself—a vory largo foot, and that of an 
extromely weighty personago, judging by tho improssion mado 
in the granite. Thoro wore also no loss than four piocos of 
the bones of Buddha, and some of tho cating vossols, incase 
burners, and othor articles employod by hime whon on onrth; 
and a few articles likewise that had belongod to his apostles. 
There was a wooden image of Kwannon, and a bronzo shrino 
of hers, of the dato of tho thirly-third emperor, who reignod 
in tho sixth contury, and thoreforo boforo tho introduction 
of Buddhism into Japan. This shring, thirteon hundsed 
years old,,was beautifully adorned with ongravod figuros, 
and othorwiac, Thoro was an old bell or sonnding plato, 
giving out difforont sounds whon struck in diNoront pleces, 
and fivo metallic mirrors over ono thousand yours old, 
Thoro was an anciont tray, upon whieh had boon wrilton, 
between one thousand and olevon hundred yours ago, whab 
is pronounced by specialists to bo tho most porfoot writing 
in Japan—although what standards tho spocintivis sob up J 
am at a‘loss to imagine, It is tho production of Kobo 
Daishi, » vory eminent scholar and priost, who wont to 
Koren and China to study thore tho knowlodye and religion 
of that period, and brought back an ominont vol for tho 
Buddhist faith, aftorwards founding in Japan the sock known 
as that of Shin Gon, as previously related. Ile was the 


* Seo vol. i. chap, vue, on “'Lho Llojo Domination.” 
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author of » Jupancso alphabot, which ho introduced vory 
carly in tho ninth contury of our ora.* Thore was also an 
oxlromoly vigorous contemporary drawing illustrating tho 
robuilding of this groat tomplo, tho principal aubject being 
the transport of an immense log of timber, which was 
enrried upon a four-whooled truck, and drawn by a largo 
crowd of mon, Instead of a whip wherewith to Irsh tho 
hauling crowd-—as in tho clever picturo, and no less clover 
imitation, by Mr, Tonniol of ‘Tho Tsraclites in Egypt ’—the 
principal character in tho picture was armed only with a 
gohei,t goheis boing, in fact, so far as I could seo, tho only 
slimulants brought 10 bear upon tho labourers. There wero 
also somo large and magnificont wood carvings, among thom 
boing ono of tho martyred scholar and primo ministor 
Sugawara Michizand, whose banishmont was brought about by 
intrigue in 903 Av, Tleroagain wasa box in which prince 
imporial had boon put six hundred years ago, and covored 
with sacred Buddhist writings, and thus smuggled out of 
tho powor of his onemios; hero ono of a million littl tuned 
modols of a quasi-pagoda which wero distributed twelve 
hundred yoars ago at tho founding of tho noighbouring 
tomplo of ILoriuji (alrondy spokon of), oach containing a 
pasango from tho Buddhist scriptures; hore tho model of 
tho pagoda of that tomplo of the same dato, mado before the 
pagoda ilsolf was crected, and horo boxes of MS, Buddhist 
soriptures thirloon hundred years old, insoribed in gold on 


* «Thoro is anothor arrangumont 
of the Japancsa sylabary, said lo havo 
beon invented by the priest Kobo- 
daishi, who was one of tho most 
colulated Jupsnese soholars, It 


was contrived fur tho purposo of 
fouilitating tho memorising of the 
syllnbay. Boing divided into words, 
tho whole composes the fulluwing 
colobiatat stanza — 


A ©L-ro-ha ni-ho-he-to chi-1i-nn-rn-wo 
Wa-ga-yo tn-10-30 (auene-ra- 
Wi-no-a-ku ya-ma ke-fu-ko-ya-ta 

A-sa-ki yu-me mi-shi o-hi-se-su,? 


Tom tho first threo lottors in this 
airangoment tho syllabary is com- 
monly onlled tho T-ro-ha, just as the 
Knglish word alphalkt has beon de- 
rived fom tho irst bo Greek leltets,” 


— Outline Ifistory of Edueation in 
Japon’ (Philadelphia Exhibit). 

f A daptnoso roligious omblem, as 
elsowhore explained, 
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bluo paper. Tho imporial family, in addition to iis dis- 
tinction as a dynasty Insting through so many conturios, 
and to its many other claims to notico, has distinguished 
itself apparontly by producing a wonderful mombor of the 
house, who became a hermit, and acquired the romarknblo 
powor of cating a cortam kind of fish, and then breathing 
out images of Buddha from his holy lips. An imago of this 
sainted personage 1s to be scon here, Moro historical pos- 
sibly are the fragments of clothes worn at Nara whon il was 
tho capital of ihe empire clevon hundiod yoars ago. Ib 
struck me as a noteworthy fact that the modorn spirit has 
ponetiated Japan so thoroughly that an oxhibition of modorn 
works and educational applianeos was to bo hold not only in 
this odd, ont-of-the-woild city, in tho eontro of tho country, 
but in tho very temple which for moro than ono thousand 
years had becn signalised for tho colossal charactor of tho 
idol which there was worshipped. ° 

Leaving tho gicat temple of Dai-bulsu, wo rscondod a vory 
long flight of stops, and proceodod 10 soo and hear tho Invgo 
bell, weighing over thirty tons, of tho samo dato as tho 
temple, It was slung too low, owing to an orror in tho 
building, and, consequontly, was struck below tho oss 
intonded to rocoive tho blow, and fom this eauso possibly, 
although tho sound was mellow and prolongod, it wea 
not pure, 

Wo next visited tho tomplos of Nigotsu, dodicatod to 
the goddess Kwannon, who appears under various con- 
ditions in her tomples. Tho first tomple on this spot 
was the shine of an imago found elovan hundred and 
twonty-cight years ago, but tho building was buml 
down and rebuilt ono hundred yours ago, Tho appionches 
to and grounds about this tomple woro romarkablo, ovon 
among thoso of similar shrinos in Japan, for the oxira- 
ordinary number, varioty, and beauty of thoir toro (fixed 
lanterns), in stone and bronze, It is not possible lo convoy 
readily in words a truo idea of tho oxtent to which this 
system of prosonting lantoins to temples is hore carried, 
or @ tro impression of tho boanty of many of thom, 
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ospocially thoso in bronze. It really would almost appear 
that tho ingonuily of man, moving withiu corlam con- 
yontional limits of size and form, had exhausted itself in 
giving varioly to thom, ‘Even those of stone exhibit great 
difforoncos of design, aud ure often beautifully ornamonted 
wilh carving and ongraving. 

T must obsoryo in passing that tho landscape viow from 
tho hillsides on which theso temples stand is poculiarly 
fino, and it was rofroshing—both nl Nara and clsowhoro, 
wluilo visiting a succession of temples, and observing tho 
infinilo pains men havo taken to get away from tho simple 
oclomonts of roligious fooling and worship, and to mdulgo 
tho rudest and wildost fancies in solting up their own 
ombloms of what is divine—to slop occasionally into tho 
open air, in view of somo beautiful stretch of sccnory, and 
thoro, lib with the sun and blown on by tho breeze, to bo 
thankful that the power of enjoying tho world and works 
of God is still continued to us. Undor such conditions, 
ovon tho distant templos and pagodes—boing distant— 
scomod scarcely to hurt tho beauty and purity of nature, 

Ono of this group of Kwannon tomplos is quilo a chambor 
of tho gods, Tho building is nearly olovon hundred and 
fifty yours old, nevor having beon burnt down, os so many 
such odifices have boon, Of all the gods and goddesses 
hora accommodatod I will only montion ono, but that 
shall bo a yory romarkeble ono—the Kwannon of a thou- 
sand hands, In strict truth this sacrod lady had not, I 
boliovo, so many arms and hands as a thousand: I looked 
woll ad hor, md although Ido not suppose that I saw thom 
all, T could nol count many, if any, more than fifty. 'Thoso 
woro all in use, howovor, holding cups, lotus-ilowors, 
mirrors, swords, croziors, infant hands, small gods, and 
many other nocossery articlos. Another Kwannon goddoss 
hore has threo ayos, 

Ow noxt visib was to tho Shinto tomplo of Iachiman 
of Tumoki, in connoetion with which is an ancient building 
used asa sufo-house for ho tomple. 1b is leven hundred 
yours old, and is build almost oxactly Jiko tho log-housds of 
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modern Russian villages, but is raised well abovo the ground, 
Tho tomple was builé in the reign of tho ompross Kokoi, 
in the middle of tho eighth contury. 

We now visited » tea-houso a little farther up tho hill, 
from which a yory fine view of tho valley was obtainable, 
and where we mado tho acquaintance of a charming girl, 
the daughter of tho housc, who spoke a little Mnglish, 
and who, with her chaperono, comploted tho tow of tho 
tomples with ns, adding brighinoss to tho dey’s brightness, 
The view from tho houso was suporb, commanding tho 
whole valley in which Nava lies, ‘Tho only building in tho 
whole city that reminded ono in tho least degroo of Buropo 
was secn near tho great pagoda, a milo away, and this 
building wo found to bo ono of those normal schools which 
the present enlightenod and progressive govornmont of 
Japan has established throughout tho country. 

Tho Shinto tomplo of Kasuga camo naxt on our route, 
with its sacred door wandering about in tho grounds, tho 
gods of the templo having brought thom thero originally 
from Kashima, Four gods and goddesses have thoir shxinos 
in this temple, which was built about two hundred yours 
after tho tomplo of Dai-bulsu. Tho four shrinos haya, 
however, to bo robuill ovory twonty yours, 1h will be 
worth whilo to givo tho namas, as thoy woro givon to mo 
on tho spot, of those to whom thoso shrines avo dodicatod, 
although they will hardly bo intolligiblo to somo of my 
readers, Hach shall hayo a lino to itself. 

1, Takomikadotchinokami, 
3. Futsunushinokami, 


8, Amatsukoyancnokami, 
4, Tlimeokami (daughtor of tho lasl-nemod), 





I boliovo I shall not bo far wrong, howovor, in idontitying 
these deities as follows, Ti will bo romembored that in tho 
chaptcr on the Shinto Religion I had occasion to montion 
tho gods who desconded from heaven to conquor the country 
for Ninigi-no-Mikoto, and I gavo tho namos as 


Tako-mike-dauchi, and 


. » 
Futsu-nushi, 
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tho honorific affix “no kami” being omitted in both casos, 
Now tho second of those names is procisely tho same as that 
given mo horo at Nara, if wo omit tho samo affix; and tho 
first is so noarly like tho other as to leave little or no 
doubt about their identity likowiso. No direct idontification 
of the third god hag occurred to mo, bul J romembor that in 
somo accounts it is said that the god who was associnted 
with Toko-mika-dzuchi on his mission from heaven to Japan 
was Amo-no-tori-funo, and that the lattor was despatched 
by tho former to summon back tho god Koto-shiro-nnshi from 
hunting and fishing to say if he would surrondor tho country, 
It is possiblo, and oyon probablo, that this may be tho third 
god worshippod hero—a supposition which at loast has tho 
morit of associnting tho four gods consistontly togothor; 
bué whothor my conjocturo as to the third god be correct 
or not, only probably Japanoso scholars can say. It is, 
howevor, beyond doubt that tho gods still worshipped in this 
tomple of Nara are those who are supposed to have sur- 
renderod the country to tho presont dynasty at tho domand 
of anessongers from heaven, 

Alb this tomplo again wo found lanterns literally by the 
thovsand—throo thousand of thom; no loss than six hundved 
avo lightod evory night, Thopo the priests who wero good 
onough to moob us ab this tomplo and conduct us through it 
—as, indood, did the pricsis of the Buddhist tomples alroady 
montioned, usually giving us tea, cukos, and cigaroltos 
whovowithal to refresh ourselyes—will forgive mo for saying 
that this vory impressivo tomplo doriyod, in my opinion, 
most of its nobloness from tho truly magnificont old sugi 
and other trees which ovorywhoro abounded within its 
procinels, and from the noblo avenues by which it was 
approxched, Oldor or finor treos than many included within 
the ford of this tomplo aro seldom to bo found. 

Tho important Shinto shrino of Wakamiya, which wo had 
yot to soo boforo leaving those oastorn groups of temples, 
was mado vory inlorosting to us by tho cireumstance that 
the pricsis wore good cnongh to huve a roligious dance 
performed for our instruction, ‘The daneors were three 
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young virgins drossed in rod crapo, with white robos ovor, 
and adorned with two largo bunches of artificial flowors 
standing out like floral horns from their forchoads, balanced 
by two gilt ornaments projecting backwards from tho nock, 
Three surpliced young men, gifted with a gront power of 
remaining steady for a long timo upon one nolo, lod tho 
dance with yocal and instrumental music. Liko all Japanoso 
dances, the present ono was ontirely unlike everything that 
passes for dancing in Europe, consisting rathor of posturing, 
attitudinising, advancing and yrotreating, and othor such 
movements, usually conducted vory slowly. In tho courso 
of the dance the girls cach mado uso of 2 bunch of bells 
with silk bands depending from it, as usual in the Shinto 
dances—in imitation, doubtless, of the goddess Uzumé, who, 
according to tradition, employed in hor dancing small bolls 
susponded from a bamboo eanc. Tho dance was in somo 
respects pretty, as all gracoful movemonts of woll-trained 
young girls are suro to be; but I hopo if had in it somo 
profoundor roligious signifiennco than I could digcorn, for in 
other respects it was not to bo considored inspiriting, They 
wore unfoigned thanks, howovor, which wo tendered to the 
chief priest for his courtesy in showing me so intorosting x 
spectaclo—the first tomple-danco wo had soon in Japan, 

We now took our jinritis and drove to a bateh of domplos, 
all Buddhist, noar tho groat pagoda of Nara, sititatod nore 
the centre of tho present town, in whal hea now been its 
public gardon for tho last sovon years, widor tho now régime, 
These temples aro all over one thousand yoars old, and in somo 
of them wo find again tho Kwannon of ono thousand arms, 
and also ono of six arms. Tt would bo tedious hove to dwoll 
upon the details of thoso places of worship, although thoy 
were extromoly interesting for many reasons, Sullieo ib to 
say that in one of thom [ was presonted wilh » Httlo carved 
god of wood as a souvonir, and T am strongly inelinod to 
beliove that if he should proyo to do mo little ar no goad, le 
will most assuredly not work mo any sort of mischiof—which 
cannot as a rulo be confidently said of oither godx or mon, 
Before rolurning to liflin, we looked at tho colobrated 
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Tfanono-Matz, or floworing pine, a tveo which, if it be not 
itself over cloven hundred years old, is at least in tho direct 
snecession of » lino of pine-troos that havo ocenpiod tho 
samo spot continuously throughout that poriod, ‘This in- 
spoction ovor, wo lost no timo in seoking our rofroshments, 
after which wo gavo the aflornoon to hunting the old 
curiosity shops, of which thore aro a fow ab Nara which [ 
can strongly recommond to thoso who desire to possess 
thomsclvogs of somo of tho remaining antiquities of Japan. 
It is quito a mistako to supposo thet all tho old and curious 
and valuable things have boon bought up; there are many 
remining, and to those who caro for them tho twenty-six 
milos’ run from Osaka in a génrdhi will be well ropaid by a 
fow days spont in this.ancient, historic, and most charming 
cily of Nava, 

Our rolurn trip was a delightful one, Up at sevon in tho 
morning, wo woro soon sunning oursolvos in tho dolicions 
brightnoss and ~«varmth, with a protiy and curions gardon 
bofore us, and old temples, old woods, and old hills all around 
us, and a sly ebovo us far oldor than all of them, and yob 
wrought of material ag unsubstential and ovancscont as a 
droum. ‘The attondent girls, mora numerovs even than an 
tho previous oyoning, took loave of us with rogards as 
lingoring as if wo had known tnd loved thom all our lives, 
mul wo woro ourselyos loth to leave boings so ongaging and 
ploasant as wo had found them, But away wo wont, taking 
another viow of tho old homo of Dai-butsu among the hills 
that had sheltored the spot long before he made it snered—— 


“Tong eve groan Buddha strode 
Upon his caln, colossal, godlike way 
Oor the broad rolling rivers of Cathay, 
‘By tho Korean road, 


Aud stopping stormy seas 
Tlither, to mounk the golden lots throne 
Of Nava, thore to rule end muse alone, 
Through lingoring centuries.” 
Passing onco moro tho grim gatekoopors, away wo rolled, 
morrily through bhe merry morning, past the old temples rid 
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pagodas; among ihe staring peoplo; botwoon “tho hugo 
lanforns of the portal, and on to the westward-sproading 
plain over which cloyen hundred yoars ago tho imporial 
sacred city shone. On our right lay Inrge mounds, the tombs - 
of emperors and empresses, each one of whom has hoor a god 
forages past, Over their tombs spread clumps of pino-troos, 
and benoath the pines stand thoir shrines, to which a peaplo 
reverent, and with cause, of their ancesiral gods resort to 
breathe forth their simple prayers, About a mile and a half 
from the present boundary wo reachod a village, at which tho 
road turned right and left, and it was to this point that the 
ancient capital oxtended, Three fourths of a mile on the 
southern road stands a pagoda, and this, in thoso old days, 
marked the southorn boundary of tho city, The limits aro 
fixed by the names of the roads and villages which indicnto tho 
ayonues, boulevards, and streets of a city, Tho tomplog and 
pagodas, by the nature of their designations, servo to 
complete the desired record. Tho pagoda Toforrod to alanis 
in a village the name of which signifies tho Wostern 
Temples, and is known to haye formed the westorn limit of tho 
capital, the temples round the Dai-butsu boing tho Baslom 
Tomples, and forming, as thoy did thon and do nowy tho 
eastern limit, The plain over which tho city stretched is 
now cultivated to tho last inch of it, hut aflor crossing it, it 
was casy on looking back, with the aid of a alimulated and 
sympathetic imagination, to restore tho formor groalnoss 
and glory of the placo, tho distant parts (those which wo had 
recently left) standing up in tho morning light and shining 
in it precisely as they had dono whon reality and not imagina- 
tion mado tho display. Tho road-sconos, tho village-neonos, 
tho wood-scenes, the mountain-scones, tho rivor-sconos, of tho 
return journey took their places in tho brilliant panorama as 
wo spun along ; and as il was hard to write, even to tho oxtont 
of jotting down notes, in the leaping and jumping jiariti-sha, 
Tutilised the circumstances (ns on similar occasions) by com- 
posing vorses, into which I will hope somo of the beauty and 
the spirit of the time found its way. Al a quartor pasl one 
we emerged fiom tho gorges of tho hills, and at half past 
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ono the white walls of Osake Castle again glittered in ie 
distance. , 

Bofore reaching Sakai wo turned off to tho south, in ordor to 
pass through a fino gronp of Shinto tomplos and shrinos, cover- 
ing, I should think, thirty to forty neres. Somo of tho small 
shrines wore so picturesquo, both in thomsolvos and in thoir 
surroundings, that one was strongly tempted to linger among 
, them, and to sketch, howevor roughly, the proltiost of thom, 
* Bat this our timo did not’ allow, and we wore ablo only for a 
momont to witness tho sun-goddess lavishing hor light upon 
the shrines and symbols reared in her honour. On entering 
Sakai, onco moro the whole population turned out along the line 
ofronte, thus politely offering themsolvas again for inspection. 
Alighting af the houso of a private gentleman of wealth, who 


“vag untortunaloly too ill Lo appear, we were reccived in the 


kindest mannor by the mayor, with whom wo wore delighted 
to seo his vxcollency Minister Kawamura, who had recovered 
from an intdisposition which proyented him from visiting Nara, 
We found ourselves onco moro in a purely Japanese residence 
of a high class, ono of ils features being a small fish- 
pond, with very large gold and other fish, embedded in the 
contre af the howxe, The house was beautifully built: and 
decorated, and the mayor—who is fond of antiqiitios, as we 
HM ONL OTL provious visib—)iad brought for our inapoction a 
fine collection of old Japanese coins, jowols, mivrors, jars, and 
other articles of very grent age. Janeheon was sorveil 
Kuropean fashion for our conyonionce, but most of tho dishes 
wero Japanese, and tor was subsequently made mud served by 
the danghtors of tho house, in that clabovato and coremonial 
style which shows wilh what care and delicacy ovon the 
simplest opouttions of domestic life may be performed whos 
people oun afford tho time for studying them. ‘The two 
viehly dressed girly, wilh thoir puro dapanose faces, hair 
atriously cul and contrived after tho fushion af the country, 
kneoling ab their tev-sorvieo, and attended by kneeling 
sorvanté in the background, formed as pretly a pielure as 
you could anywhore find evon among tho oxquisite and 
vavied arts of dapan, Bub like tho pictures of the sun- 
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goddess which we had just passed, if was ona over which wo 
could not linger, for wo had arrived late, tho hour of four 
was gotting near, wo wore still from one and a half to iwo 
hours’ distance from our residence in Ogakn, and wo had to 
dvess for a great dinner, with which tho day, as wo anw in tho 
last chapter, concluded, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
\  KIOVO, OR SATKIO, THE WESTERN GAPCTAT, 


Changes of nane—The “ cockpit” of Japan—Arrival at Kioto—Lodgings 
in a Buddhist wmplo—Baths of Maruyama—Gencial view of tho 
city—Lemples of Higashi-Otani and Chionin—Tho Mikado’s palaco— 
The amperor-god—Tho throne- room, study, bed - chamber—-'Uhe 
apartments of the empress—Imporial gardens—Shinto temple at 
Shimagomo—A summer-seat of the Mikado—Tho silvor-storied Lemplo 
—Pastimes of the sacred and secular monaichs—Tomples of the cight 
million gods—Other temples—Government industrial establishments 
aud schools—Fomale normal school-—“ Sweat gitl-graduetes "—HMduen- 
tion of dancing-girls and geishas—-A banquet with Buddhist digni- 
taries—Iluminations—A rashiyama—l'ishing and boating on a moun- 
tuin-tiver—A palace tilin—dapaneso music—The ‘I'oji_ tomples— 
Supofuouy gode—Another Buddhist banqret—Anciont Japanese aud 
Chinese tomple dances—Prevnts—The goutle Buddha—An historical 
eshibition — Literary lreasmes — Poreulain works — Iideyoshi at 
“ Oloar-water ‘'l'omplo ”—Nishi - Otani—National dances—Silk and 
othor fhetories —Stveat stiolls—AMount Iiyei. 


On Wednesday tho 24th af February we left Osaka for 
Kioto, tho former capilal of Japan. When Yodo was mado 
tho seat of government, and had its name changed to Tokio, 
or Hastorn Capilal, the name of Kioto was officially changod 
to Saikio, or Western Capital, In the former cago Tokio 
has ovorywhoro superseded Yodo, bub except in government 
documonts its old nate, Kioto, clings to the western city 
still, 

Sovoral of our Osaka friends eume to seo our party ofl’ by 
the Wain, Governor Watanabé and Mr. Godai giving us the 
honour and plersure of their company on the short railway 
journey. ‘Tho route lios through tho “cockpit” of Japan, 


where many a hard and prolonged contoxt lus been fought, 
nQ 
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the last of which was tho deadly fonr days’ struggle betwoon 
tho troops of the Mikado and those of tho Shogun, carly in 
1868, which resulied yictoriously for tho young Mikndo, 
and gavo him that undispuled powor which ho has sinco 
worthily exercised. 

On reaching tho railway station a Kioto, wo woro mot hy 
the carriages of the govornor, and driven ab onco to tho 
Buddhist temple of Kenninji, whero quarters had hoon 
prepared for us, with careful regard to ow European habits, 
and to the impediments they would moot with in a houso 
adapted only to tho habits of Japanoso, European tablos, 
chairs, beds, and othor similar furniture had been provided, 
the manufactures of Kioto being richly illustrated by an 
abundance of beautiful rugs, ombroidorod silk ible covork, 
eloisonné cigar-boxos, and porcolain svrvicos, Tho wally 
wore hung with kakemonos of raro merit, and in ovory 
room wore folding-screons of great boauty, somo of thom 
displaying the bost obtainable spacimons of That ombossing 
and embroidering with silk in which tho Japanose aro 
excelled by nono, ‘Tho rooms wore made gtill more bennli- 
ful and interosting by bronzes, porcolain figures, and lacquer 
work of tho best kind. Those latter, togother with tho 
pictures, wore changed daily during ow slay in Kioto 
(as elsewhere montioned), to increase tho attractions of tho 
rosidonce, Tho house has beautiful gardons, upon ono of 
which our rooms gave, and in sunny hours, of which wo 
had many, was a miniature paradise—without tho ombarrass- 
ments of an ye in this ease. 

Aftor taking somo ten, wo sauntered forth to the minoral 
baths at Maruyama, where wo climbed a tower and oblained 
a splondid view of the old historic city, with the erestod 
stmmit of Mount Alago in front of us wostward, and ranges 
of hills in every othor direction, For elevon conturies this 
aity, lying there below us, had been the capital of this 
extraordinary country, the governmont af which had always, 
throughout that long poriod, been of such a nature as to 
make the capital the contre of its influeneo. Boyoud tho 
city, in the south, lay the ground on which the groab und 
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docisivo struggles for the dominion of tho country had over 
and over again taken placo, the last so recently as 1868, 
whon tho troops of tho Shogun, who was seeking to obtain 
possession of the person of the Mikado, were dafeated and 
routed by tho loyal troops, whoso valour, displayed through 
throe days of fighting, secured for Japan tho freedom, the 
clightoned administration, and tho growing constiiutional- 
ism which sho now enjoys, 

Aftor witnessing the beautiful and touching prospect for 
a timo—haying each his own thoughts, probably, about 
tho fleeting fates of cities and nations, and tho comparativo 
pormanonco of the old hills and the immensurably older sun 
that was then steeping all the scone in warmth and lustro-- 
we sbrolled to the largo and splondid Buddhist templos of 
Ifigashi-Otani and Chionin. In a quaint and vory briof little 
guidebook: of tho city Mr. Yamamoto says of tho formor: 
“ Tligashi-Olanj was constructed about tho year 1690 after 
the Christian ora, and its idol was Midabnids, which was 
thought to bo very sacred to the people. Tor this reason 
tho structure was complolod much moro grandly than any 
othors. I think it may bo entied ono of the most distin- 
guished placos, for ib grants a delightful sight of Kiyolo. 
Tt has a comoly gato eallod Karamon, and before you ontor 
tho gate you will find a vory nico road with shady trees on 
both sido.” This is rather moagre information, go 1 will 
add that Iigashi-Otuni is really tho eemelory belonging to 
the great tomplo of Migashi-Ifonganji (of which 1 shall 
havo oceasion to spenk horontlor), and is under the same 
eontvol, It is famous as containing the grave of Shinran 
Shonin, tho founder of the groul Shinshu sect of Buddhists, 
ax slated in the chapter on Buddhism, ‘hore is a noted 
stone upon the grayo, known from its shapo as Yornishi 
(‘Vigor-stono), which was ab the spol whore Shinran Shonin 
diced, but was takon in Ilideyoshi’s timo to tho enstlo of 
Fushimi, and brought thoneo afterwards to ils presont 
place, Tho buildings aro wbout ono hundred and ninety 
yours old. ‘Tho name Otani—which, es wo shall afterwards 
soo, is Cho fanily mune of the hoads of the Shinshu seet —~ 
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was dorived from tho ground first appropriated as tho gravo- 
place of Shinran Shonin, upon which now stands the great 
temple of Chionin, to which wo noxl proceeded, [Tigashi 
Otani is fomous also for tho beauty of its displuy of blossoms 
in springtimo. 

Of tho other temple, Chionin, Mr. Yamamoto anys: 
“Chionin, where the prior exhibition of last spring [1872| 
took place, is e large and most magnificent tomple in Kiyoto, 
It wag orected by Gonkuwn, a successful priost of tho 
Buddhist religion, for tho purpose of spreading tho religion 
through this country, about tho year 1202 after the Chris- 
tian era. The present edifice, which is a wonderfully largo 
and splendid building, was built by tho illustrious carponter 
Hidavi Jingoro, Thoro is also a great boll that is 18 foot 
high from tho top to tho bottom, and LO inches thick. It 
is on the hill to the south-east of tho edifice.” 

On tho following morning we commonced our serious 

esurvey of the city, and first visited tho paluco of his 
majesty tho Mikado, entering by tho “Gato of the Sun.” 
This palaco and grounds are of great interost historically, 
as they oxhibit the conditions under which tho Miludlo 
existed before tho Inte revolution of 1868, until which 
timo he had been secluded ag x srercd personrgo, whose fool 
must nob touch tho grownd, and who was to the grout bul 
of his subjects, and indced to all, oven loss appronehablo 
than any other of thoir gods, It was in this palnco that 
the emperor-god dwelt; here ho was onthroned, hore married, 
hore lived, hore diced. When ho walked in these gardons, 
mats were laid before him as he stepped, to keop his foot 
from touching earth, and when ho left thom, as he ravoly 
did, he was conveyed in a large carriage closed in by sercens, 
and, as he passed along, the pooplo stopped and worshipped. 
Any eyo that saw his sacred form would, tho poople bolicved, 
be blinded by tho sight, ILore he somchow had to lead his 
lifo, with none of the duties of government loft to him, and 
finding it difficult no doubt to wear the hours away, boing a 
monarch and yot a prisoner, x god and yot a slave! 

The palace buildings differ oxternally in no way that an 
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untrained oyo can discover from tho residences of ordinary 
nobles, or from the ordinary forms of Buddhist temples and 
lomplo buildings, Ib cortainly is not superior, or oven 
equal, in construction Lo many of the temples of Kioto, In 
tho squaro in front of the throne-room (Shishindocn) wore 
on tho ono hand a chorry-troo and on the obhor an oranyo- 
toe, which the Mikado Jito planted in tho seventh contury ; 
or rathor lob us say, the presont trees had come down in a 
direct and unbroken line of suecossion from thoso planted on 
the same spols by Jito, Tho Shishindeon was but little 
more than a large open room, with a small throne-chambor 
partitioned off opposite to tho contral ontrenco, ‘his 
chambor contained » chair (in lien of the throne) and a 
pair of bronze Korean dogs, whose presonco at tho foot of 
tho Mikado’s throno was an emblem, I presume, of tho 
conquest of Korea by tho empross Jingu Kogo sixteon 
hundred years go. On tho wall wore very good portraits 
of tho present omporor and empross, painted in Europoan 
stylo, and lowor down roprosontations of thirty-two of the 
wiso mon of China, Wo next went to tho cercmonial 
chamber, oulsido of which were two bamboo bushes, the 
objoct of which was said by my informant to havo boon to 
collect birds whosu songs and twiltorings would wako the 
Mikndo carly, ab tho timo when his sleoping-chambor was in 
this building Aftor passing through the reception-rooms of 
tho residentinl part of tho palace, we camo to a beantifal 
gordon, with winding waters, slepping-slono paths, stone and 
wooden bridgos, and Lroos trained and distributed after tho 
picturesquo fashion of tho country. Giving upon this garden 
wis tho Mikado’s study, decorated wilh somo of the prettiost 
and most chaste paintings anywhore to bo secon, Passing 
on through othor rooms of residonce, looking over, or rather 
into, other gardens--for seclusion soemed to have been the 
ruling objoct with which tho gardeng had been composod,*— 
we came to his majosty’s bedroom, an inner room remark- 


* 1 say composcd, for a Japnn- should be regnided asa pictwe, but 
cae pardon is ossontinlly an atistio a a pictmo with many, points of 
composition, and do be apmeginled — view, 
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able chiefly from the efveumstanco that ils walls wero through- 
out adorned with fixie and spirited paintings of wild boasts, 
yory cyil-looking beasts most of them, 1 romarked thet 
this geomed a strange class of decoration for a bodchamber, 
‘but was told—it is nob for mo to conjecture with whit 
correctnesy—that the object was to scare domons from the 
imporial and divine presence! Adjoining the bedchambor, 
with its guard of painted wild beasts, isn amall bul splondid 
yoom, in which his majesty used to keep his yalunblos, or, as 
Lrather think, tho sacred stone or jowol, and tho coptos of 
the other sacred symbols of tho Shinto religion ~tho sword 
and the mirror, of which the originals aro al Lhe famons 
shrines of Ieé and Alsuta, Then camo a spring room and 1 
summer room, of which tho formor is adorned with paintings 
of ono hundred animals, while tho latlor looks upon anothor 
exccodingly pretty garden, Thero wero likewise tho usual 
small room for ceromonial tca-taking, 2 flowor-room, and 
other apartments, The passages of Lomples and palaces of 
this kind aro usually decorated by paintings npon tho 
natural wood, which often haye a very pleasant and offoctive 
appearance; but in this instance I obsovved that the walls 
of the long passages connecting tho apartments of tho 
emperor and ompross avo allogethor without paintings, 
and although the empress has very charming quartors, anil 
some of tho paintings upon hor walls are exeeoidingly grve- 
ful and pretty, hor rooms are on tho whole much inforior to 
those of the emperor. Near to the quarters of tho omproxs 
ig tho wodding-room, in which tho imperial couplos worg 
married, with a gato close by for tho admission of tho lady 
who was fo havo tho distinguished honour of becoming tho 
mother of Mikados, In tho gardens wore a bridge formed of 
asingle stone, some trees trained into curionsly twisted 
forms, a tea-houso, and withal an earthqueko-houso—not an 
uncommon provision in this country, which, as wo found 
whon in Tokio, appears at times to he floated upon onrthy 
quakes. 

Doparting from tho palace, wo proceadod in our giarihe 
thas to the gront Shinto tomplo of Kamonnoyunoshingha, 
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al tho yillngo of Shimagomo, on tho northorn side of tho 
cily. This is one of the templos the expenses of’ which aro 
provided by the government. 16 was built in commemoration 
of Tamayorihimé ant Osnamuchino Mikoto, and has two 
shrinos dedicated to thom, It is ono of the largest tomplos 
in or noar Kioto, and has beon revorenced by the Mikados— 
so tho priosis of tho temple informed mo—boyond all othors. 
Tho dato of its foundation is uncertain, but the Kin-shaki 
states that Kamo was first built in tho soventh year of tho 
roign of Sujin-‘onno (and therefore ninety-two years boforo 
Christ), and tho Kokushé history of Japan says thal in tho” 
socond month of tho sixth year of Temmu-Tenno (679 a.p.) 
Kamo was ropairod by the Yamashiro district, in which it 
stands. My readors will bo glad to loarn who woro tho 
distinguished individuals to whom the two shrinos wero 
dodicatod, and whoso unfamiliar names I havo faithfully, 
and UC hope corregtly, recorded, I know but little of thom, 
but Tam ablo to state that they stood to cach other in the 
rolation of fathor and dangliter, tho namo boginning with O 
belonging to tho father, ‘Tho daughtor, the princess Tama- 
yori, is said to be tho first porson who improved tho land of 
Yamashiro, and, if that be bruo, no right-minded roador will 
quostion her claim to a shrino; while hor father Oanamuchi 
—woll, he was tho princoss’s fathor, aud in Japan tho fathor 
of ovory distinguished porson is honoured oven bofore tho 
person himself.* But according to ono history, ho appoars 
to havo boon porsonally worthy, for the Niphon Shoki 
represents that he retied as a guide to the army which 
Jimmu-Lonno, tho first Mikado, sent against the rebollious 
oaslarn savagos, and onabled it to conquer thom t 

This Lomplo is approached by a long ayonno of noble trocs, 





® Whon a person exhibits pai 
tioular skit] in pmblic, in tho wrest 
ling ring or olyswhore, Lhe eompli- 
montary ory ol the speetatois is 
eguivaont, Lam toll, fo “Uns he 
not aw father?” or “Ths bo father?” 
the recognition of the futher boing 
tho Jmmetlinto result of mastividual 


merib, 

+ Lave repeated in tho teat the 
information given mo on the spot; 
but on poges 35, 86 of yor. 1. will bo 
found thotsy whish go to chow tut the 
deities of Unig temple me the mother 
of the first empoior, Jimmy, and her 
father. 
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the ground beyond being woll wooded. Ib ts, in fuel, quite 
a delightful opon park-liko placo, resombling in this rospeet 
most of tho great templos in this country—a bonoficont 
circumstance for tho crowded towns in and about which 
these temples aro situated. The buildings and phrinos 
presented tho usual appearance of tho largor Shinto lomplos, 
and, ag tho movablo curiosilios and antiquitios of tho placo 
had been lent to a forthcoming local exhibition, thoro was 
but little to see boyond tho buildings, ‘Iho chiof priost and 
his assistants wero vory pleasant and hospitnblo, and offored 
us tea and bisenits in abundance, As wo walked back 
through tho long ayonve I could not but remember tho linos 


(of Bryant, I boliove) beginning— 
“Tho groves wore God's first Lomplos.” 


I supposo His last will be that 


“Tomplo of immortal splondow ” 


which holds the worlds 
“Within ils arching, walls of diamond light.” 


After crossing tho bed of ono branch of tho Kumogiwa, 
which hero divides into two, we again committed oursolyos 
to ow man-crrriagos, and atartod for a hillsido summor sont 
of his majesty tho Mikado, enllod Shugakuin, This wo 
found to bo a fino wooded park, containing # largo artitioial 
lake with islands, and furnished with mmnorows ton and 
summor-houses, somo of which offored dolight{ul views of 
the Kioto valloy and the Atago mountains boyond., Hore 
and there, in sclectod places, tho summor-houso tables had 
been spread with light rofroshments, and upon the lake were 
bouts, one of thom hung with flags and gulu trappings, 1b 
was a lovely scono, and ono which ib was impossible for 
innocont people nob to onjoy; and wo did enjoy il, Wo 
boated and strolled and movod our minds oyor the Ind. 
scape, and lob the quich aud the beauty of tho placa havo 
their own way with us—and whal a ploasnyo il is to lob tho 
quiot and the beauty of any natural aconory do that in those 
days of hurrying activity! 1 onght to mention, na part of 
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tho ploasures of the placo, that the tables woro furnished for 
the occasion with somo of the choicest productions of Kioto 
manufacture, in the shape of ombroidercd silk Lable-coyors, 
porcelain toa-sorvices, cigar-holdors and ash-cups of cloissoné 
work, and so forth, Bofore leaving, wo found a substantial 
tiffin sproad in the entranco-houso of the park, and this, as 
woll ag evorything elso in this boantiful placo, wo carofully 
endeavoured to appreciatc. Shugakuin was built about two 
hundred and fifty years ago by Tyémitsu, ono of the great 
Shogung of the Tokugawa family, whose daughter was married 
to the Mikado, and who played so signal a part in the history 
of the country that ho has reccived fuller notice olsowhero. 

On leaving the imporial grounds wo visitod, hard by, Mr. 
Schumako’s largo private school, which is woll known in tho 
noighbourhood, It isa mixed school of boys and girls, and 
the opportunity wo had of obsorving tho teaching in tho 
various class-roomg convinced mo that tho instruction there 
givon in clomentary knowledge was solid and good. 

We next procoeded by a pleasant country road, which was 
vory sleep and rough in placos, and much of it bordered with 
toa-planiations, to tho Buddhist Lomple of Ginkakuji (Silvor- 
storiod ‘omple), which was buill moro than four hundrod 
yoars ago by tho Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasn, who had tho 
bost procurable things brought from all parts of Japan for 
ils congtrucbion and ornamoniation, Tt was originally his 
country soa, named LTigashiyama-don (Palaco of tho 
Hastorn Mountains) by Go Tsuchi Mikado Touno, but now 
his (Yoshimase’s) imago, carved by a cloyor contemporary, is 
one of tho principal objects of worship. An image of Amita 
two foot high, standing in x lotns-flower, which was tho 
object of his own worship, is also still worshipped horo. 
Yoshimasa like many other monarchs and quasi-monarchs 
has become more fimous from a comparatively trivial cix- 
cumstance than from any of his inore serious acts. Io 
was tho firsé person to osttblish, in 2 small room (of 44 
“mals ”), into which wo wont, what is known in Japan 
as coromonial toa-laking, Lo which I have on other occasions- 
adyorlod. Tn doing so he acted upon tho advico of the 
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clover friend who, as just stated, carved his image, ono 
Sohami. This Sohami appears to havo been a fellow of very 
yarious accomplishments, for, besides his carving and his 
tea-making, ho did some vory clever painting on a sereon, 
which was shown io us, and he was reprosontod by tho 
priests, who were good cnough to tuke us about the templo, 
to have been » most learned man besides, Wo also saw some 
fine old paintings by the famos artist Kano Masanobu, who, 
with his son, founded the Kano School of Japanese paintors, 
The tea-room in the Tokindo to which I hayo roforred ix 
furthor interesting on account of the visits which the em- 
peror above-named (Go-Tsuchi, who reigned 1465-1501) 
used to pay to Yoshimasa at this palace, and of the ten-taking 
that used to bo carried on by them on such occasions in this 
little room, At such times theso two—tho sacred and the 
secular monarchs of tho country, as they may bo roughly 
callod—usod further to amuso and intorest themselves by 
the equally harmless processes of burning and smolling in- 
conse and of composing poetry. Soveral compositions of the 
emperor, and articles liked by him, aro still presorvod in this 
tomple. Yoshimasa diod in his fifly-sixth your, lowving 
instructions that his seat should bo convorted ino a temple 
of the “Jon” sect, which was done, the chiof privat, Tlosho 
Shuzai, of Shokokuji, one of the principal Jon tomplos thon 
in Japan, being appointed to govern tho now ono, Sines 
thon tho families of Ashikagn, Konoyo, and Nijio, all noblo, 
havo furnished the chiols of the templo, which, until wbout 


one hundred years ago, was very flourishing, Tn front of 


tho tomple is a curious winding steop-sided mound of 
sand, about four feot high, and a frustrum of a cone 
of tho seme material somewhat higher, which havo boon 
kopt up evor sinco Yoshimasy’s timo, wlthongh thoy look 
ag if tho first showor of rein would go Snr towards lovol- 
ling thom. I was told, howovor, thet the hot sun doey 
much moro injury to thom than rin, There is also 
a most lovely gardon hore, bub ono with an untiquo look 
ubout i, shrubs, trecs, buildings all looking very, vory 
old. ‘There is an old und small soperite tvo-sloriod 
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building likewise, which givos tho namo of “ Silvor-sloriod 
Temple” to the whole 1b has a parlour or toa-room 
below, and a shrino of Kwannon above, all looking, to me, 
noglocted, aud likely soon to tumble to pieces; but this 
may have been 2 mistakon impression. Within the grounds 
of this temple there were also some small Shinto shrines, 
with dard? and averything complete, Thad often before scon 
the temple grounds of the two religions, Buddhist and 
Shinto, rumning more or loss into cach other apparontly ; 
nor was this altogether surprising, socing tho efforts mado 
by somo of tho carly Buddhist missionarios and conyorts to 
make thoiy own faith include tho Shinto—offorts carried by 
somo (Kobo-daishi, for instance) to the length of asserting, 
as proviously stated, that tho Shinto gods wore, in fact, 
neither more nor less then so many manifestations of 
Buddha, LI had not before observed, however, tho presonco 
of tho shrinos of tho one faith entirely within tho tomplo- 
precinels of tho ‘other, as hore, Nor could I get any 
sutisfuclory oxplenation of tho circumstance, What mado 
tho mattor still more dificult, porhaps, was tho alleged fact 
that thoso Shinto shrinos datod from the foundation of tho 
pluco, Ib was suggested by ono of the attendants of the 
tomple that probably thoy were erected for private worship 
by the foundor, Yoshimasa, bofore tho eonyorsion of tho 
palaco inte a demplo; but there aro diflientlios in that 
oxplanation of the meatier which aro obvious. Ginkaleji 
wis visiled by the presoul ompress of Japan in January 
1877, 

From Cinkekuji wo drove to the famous Shinto tomples of 
Yoshida, which, like tho former, aro situated upon tho open 
hilly ground on the north-cest of tho city, bub are somo- 
wheal noarer to il, hose tomplos, which wore built threo 
hundred and sixty yours no, cover many aeres of a deauti- 
{ul woodod hill, with approaches from its opposile sides. 
Thoy ought to he vary sacred terples indecd, for they are 


* Ce was Che iatontionof Yoshimusa building with silyer leaves; honee 
fo adorn the walls and coiling of this the uname, 
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dedicated to no less than oight million gods, all of whom aro 
gods of Japan, and all of whom havo soparato, though slight, 
consideration shown to them in this placo.* Thoro aro 
sevornl shrines at different parts of the temple grounds, but 
the cight millions of gods aro worshipped in one main 
tomplo, with a series of small shrines arranged around in 
the open air under a tiled canopy. Tho way iho matlor is 
managed is this: tho deities aro grouped according to 
districts—returns having beon made, I presumo, of tho 
number in each district, from all parts of the country—and 
the name of the district, with the assigned numbor of doitias, 
is written up in each case, I took a fow of tho numbers 
down as they happened io run from ono end, and found 
them to be very variable, viz, 16, 34, 187, 6, 50, 131, 65, 
71, 21, 24, 24, 50, and so forth, Ib would obviously take an 
immense number of shrines to make np tho eight millions, 
at this rate, for hero wo havo but an avorago of less than 
sixty gods per shrino; but I prosumo thoro avo somo dis- 
triets vory much moro fortunate than othors, and that if 
wo could havo given sufficiont time to the mabler wo should 
have found somo in which thero wore deities by thousands 
and tens of thousands, Moro intoresting to me than this 
congestion of consecration, if I may so spenk, were somo of 
the minor shrines, reprosenting the ancient Japanoso archi- 
tecture, ‘There was one such shrine in which the form of 
building in yogno two thousand years go was ugonratuly 
preserved, f and another of sovon hundred years later date 
showing tho samo stylo somowhat claboraicd, Thore wore 
algo on this hill of Yoshida tho tomb of some of the Mikados, 
including those of Yozoi, who reigned in the ninth contury 
(a.n.), and Nijo, who reigned in tho twelfth contury, the 
former living beyond tho ago of vighty, and the latbor dying 
at the carly age of twenty-throo.t 

Near to Yoshida ig tho anciont and splondid Buddhist 


* This is not a very largo nuniher, fT Seo ilustiation on page £86, vol, i 
howoyer, when compued with that } ‘Theso dates und figures aro talon 
of the Hindu gos, of which thew — cluefly fiom the Philadelphin Eiliea- 
are three hnudicd millions, tion exhibit, 
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tomple of Shiuniyodo, which is approached by a sloping 
avonue of oxtremely fine red maplo-trees, and is colebrated 
for its beautiful flowors. ‘This tomple was founded about 
tho yoar 1050 a.v., and was originally the country soat of 
Sanjo-in, the mothor of the Mikado Ichijo, who reigned from 
1017-86, dying at tho ago of twenty-nino. It was onco 
burnt, and rebuilt on the samo site. A. three-storicd pagoda 
is attached to it, Tho main shrine is dedicated to the god 
Amita, of whom it contains a very famous image made by 
a priest named Ikakudieshi, The head priest—who, with 
others, most kindly reccived and entertaincd us—was good 
cnough tg open the shrine, and pormit us to view the god, 
bofore whom there hepponed to be standing at the time 
what I presumo were cups of rice, fourteen in number, 
This templo contains also a yory large and particularly fine 
specimon of Kioto silk embroidery in a picture (about 
twelve feot by fiftoon) crowded with dotailed figures ox- 
quisitely worked, It is a pictorial illustration of tho 
description of heayon givon in tho sacred Buddhist books, 
Tho adornments of this temple are very rich, tho canopy 
over tho chiof scat of tho officiating priests being a remark- 
ably fino work, 

Wo had still two groal Lemplos to inspect before our day's 
work was over, the next being tho fymous Buddhist tomplo 
of Kyvodani, which is ono of the four groat temples of the 
Jodo soot, ‘his is ono of thoao Buddhist soets which came 
from India through China lo Japan, being established there 
in the thirleonth contury. The great Tokugawas belonged to 
this sect, Kurodani slands in tho samo quarter (tho north- 
onsl) of Kioto as tho foregoing temples, but is somowhat 
noaror the city than they, The other name of it is Shiunzan 
(Varplo Cloud Mountain) Konkai Komiyoji (Tomple of Golden 
Jsrilliant Light), It covers about eleven acres of ground, 
Tho priests of tho templo—who, like those of Shiuniyodo, 
rousivad us well, und ontertained us in tho lemple with tea 
und cipareltus—puye us a short account of it from a transle~ 
lion of whieh, by a dapunese geniloman of Kioto, I take the 
following passige :- - 
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“Tn tho fifth year of Shoan, or 1175 av. whon, tho 
founder Yonko-daishi left his lovely dwelling of Kurodani 
in Mount Hi-yoi [which rises high over Kioto in tho 
north-east] for the purpose of introducing the Jodo seel, 
he saw on tho way to Shiuniyodo, whero he nsed bo 


worship, a wonderful divine oxhibilion of purple cloud and * 


brilliant light, and on tho spot ho crectod a temple, aud 
from {ho diyino exhibition which he saw ho named the 
mountain Shiu, and the tomplo Konkai Komiyoji.” 


The temple is, however, knawn by its foundor, who in 
that age was called by hig placo of abodo rathor than by his 
name. IIo was known to tho people of his day as Kurodani 
Shonin (a high titlo for pricsts), and gradually tho temple 
has como to bo known by tho name of Kurodani, ‘ho 
templo was burnt down one hundred and four years ago, and 
after a fow years the prosont structures wore built by Jingo 
Kaurei, tho head priest of tho forty-fifth *gonoration, ‘ho 
main shrino is that of Yonko-daishi himself; tho adjoining 
buildings aro the Amitado, tho shrino of Amita; tho onrinzo, 
for the holy books; tho Kwando, the shrino for Kwnannon ; 
tho very fine Sanmon, or lomple gato; the tomb of tho 
founder; and tho threo-storied pagoda, hero aro also 


twenty-five dwellings for the priosts of tho tomplo, While’ 


visiting this fino templo wo had tho udvantago of & con- 
versation with the priests upon Buddhism, and tho socts 
into which Buddhists aro divided, 

Wo had still the templo of Nanjonji (a little southward 
of Kwrodani) to visit. This also isn Buddhist tomple, but 
it belongs to a differont soct, viz. tho groal Jon soel, of 
which it is the principal temple in Japan, Ortginuelly it 
was the pleasure palace of one of the Mikados. I havo not 
any yey clear information respeeling ils conversion into a 
temple, bub an account was furnished to me, and 7 will give 
ib here for what ib is worth, leaving tho enrions Inngnage to 
stand in connection with the cireumstanees, whieh are quito 
AS CULLOUA | — 


Mow the palteo camo to be a tonple ison tho following 


. 
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, ecounts: In the beginning of Shoo, as often sora 
Wondorful occurrences happened in tho palaco, so several 
priests were called from Nara in order to put an end io 
the oceurronees, but they could not exccuto their duty, 
“In tho fourth yoar of Shoo, Ninkan Jonshi, the head priest 
of tho third goneration of Toki Kuji, was called by tho 
emperor, and ho, with twenty pricsts accompanying him, 
made prayors in the palace, and then the oecurrences 
consed for evor, so that tho emporor (now rotired) became 
the yery deep boliever in Jon soct, and came to offer 
his palace ag a temple, In the seventh month of the 
third year of Shitoku, in the reign of Gokomatsuin-T'onno, 
Yoshimitsu Shogun gave to the templo, in the namo of 
» the omperor, tho first rank of tho five main temples of 
» Jon sects,” 





_ Tho present main gate of this building is a very largo ono, 

and was builb bya great general, Todo Takatora, in com- 
momoration of the many soldiers killed undor him in battles 
at Osaka and elsowhore, It was built in cight months, 
and is a very imposing structure, 

Our first hours and our first day in the sacred city having 
beon devoted to sacred residences and tomplos, wo gave 
our noxl, in part, to more secular subjocts; and first wo 
visited tho silk-faelory founded by tho local governmont, the 
govornor of Kiolo being good cnough to conduct us thore 
and oxplain its basis and managomont, And this may be a 
eonvoniont pleeo for stating that in Kioto, as elsewhere, tho 
governmont appears to have taken many monsures for 
stimulating and aiding tho productions and manulaciuros as 
well as tho education of the country, Under the city 
government of Kioto thoro is an industrial dopartmont, the 
Kuwangiyoba, which was ontablished in 1870 specially for tho 
promotion of the industrial avis, and which has tho following 
branches: 1. An oxporimontal gardening dopartment (Sai- 
baishi Kenjo), commenced in 1872, for tho cultivation of 
foroign and Japanoso fruita and vegetables ; 2, A shoe-manu- 
factory (Seikuwajo), bogun at the samo time, for extonding 

you. 1. 0) 
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the manufaeturo of boots and shoos of European stylo; 8, A 
wonving-factory (Shokkoba), begun in 1878, where silks and 
other fabrics are woven, principally in foroign looms: this 
branch sent three workmen to Europe to learn tho art of 
forcign weaving; 4. A physical and chomicel branch (Somi- 
kiyokn), which has a sub-branch at Miyadju, in Tango, 
80 miles distant, and which, with tho assistance of two 
foreign workmen, is promoting nnd teaching the manufacture 
of chomicals, soap, efforvescing and lomon drinks, elotsonnd 
ware, porcelain, ete.; adjoining it is tho Senkojo, for toaching 
dyeing on forcign methods; 5. Tho fomale industrial school, 
Jokoba, already mentioned ; 6. The Bokujo, or more pro- 
perly Bokuchikujo, which is an experimental farm, ostab- 
lished in 1871 with tho object of improving tho breading of 
cattle and of teaching agriculture, the forcign cattle and 
sheep being chiefly purchased in Amorica, ond tho milk 
produced boing sold in the city; @ branch farm oxisisa ot 
Komo in Tamba, about sixteon miles from Kioto; 7.-A 
department (Yosanba) for promoting tho multiplication of 
silkworms; 8, A paupor industrial dopartmont (Jusansho), 
ostablished in 1869, with a branch at Dosembo, in tho 
south-eastern part of Kioto county, whovo agriculture and 
the manufacture of earthenware aro tho principal omploy- 
ments of tho pauper colony; 9, A streot-swooping dopart=. 
mont (Kuwakaisho), whore compost is propared on tho Froneh 
method; 10. A papor-manufactory, oglablished in 1875, 
Thero exist also separate branchos for making and toach- 
ing how to preparo lenthor, boer, and mineral wators, A. 
museum is in course of formation, 

_ As beforo stated, wo visited tho Shokkoba, and saw in 
practico the processos of manufachuring wovon fabrics of 
cotton and of silk, with ombroidery. Much of the work pro- 
ducod was strikingly beautiful, more especially in tho depart- 
monts for silk ombroidory; for producing artistic oflocls in 
ent pilo fabrics (velvots, ote.) by cutting part of tho pilo 
only ; and for producing pictorial clleets by dyoing velvets, 
Tho factory is in a fine building, on tho ailo of uw foro: 
palace, and a beautiful Jupanose pardon is connoelod with 
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it, with ornamontal water of oxtremo purity and clearnoss, 
abounding with largo groy and golden carp. Although I 
pub a fow questions rospecting the economic results of this 
and othor govornmont manufacturing ostablishments, I shall 
not discuss the mattor, a8 everything of tho kind hore is so 
now, end all tho circumstances of tho country and peoplo 
avo at presont so ontirely exceptional, that no broad and 
genoral inforences from the results of their working could 
yob be drawn, 

Tho governor was good cnough to take us next to tho 
“ Jiogakko,” or female normal school, established undor the 
auspices of the local government, and in a certain dogreo 
under the care of tho imperial government, In connection 
with this school is tho “Jiokoba,” ox fomalo industrial 
ostablishment, already adverted to. The first-named insti- 
tution, founded in 1871, is formed with five classes, of which 
tho fifth is the lowest; but ab prosent only the three lowor 
classes have pupils, Tho objoct of this school is stated to 
ho to make girls fit to beecomo good mothers. Thoy must bo 
thirteon years of age before they can onter, and must pass 
through a class in six months, undergoing minor examinations 
monthly, and genoral examinations in tho presenco of the 
governor of Kioto evory six months. Some of tho students 
aro taught the English language. Boarding in tho school is 
encouraged, tho chargo for maintenance (food only) boing ono 
anda half yen por month (!), the Japanose paper yen boing at 
prosont ebout three shillings in value, Thoro is a vacation 
for the month of August. Tho subjects taught are those usual 
in clomentary schools, with algobra, geometry, highor arith- 
metic; also English grammar and composition in the upper 
classes. But in addition to the book-learning imparted, the 
gizls recoive a yory practical education in tho dutios of daily 
lifo, ‘hoy aro taught how to dress, to wait at meals, to 
recoiva, salute and ontortain guests; to make tea ceremonial 
fashion, and to give and take it; to dispose flowers in 
yases; to hang pictures; to snuff the candles gonorally 
omployod in all houscholds 16 presont; to dust rooms; to 
ent tho largor frnits of tho country (molons, ote.) ; to make 

02 
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offerings lo the gods, and so forth. Tn the othor school, or 
industrial establishment for girls, {hore aro six classos, in 
which the instruction is chiefly in tha various kinda of 
neodle-work and weaving. Tn tho lowest class tho girls aro 
taught plain noodle-work; in tho noxt, plain weaving of 
cotton, with advanced neodle-work ; in the noxt, the weaving 
of cotton with pattorns, the roaring of silkworms, and tho 
mode of making the brond girdles which form so siriking a 
part of the female costume in Japan; in tho third class, Lhe 
weaving of silk with cotton, the making up of tha tobacco- 
pouches (which are in univorsel use throughout tho country), 
and the making of plain dresses arc taught; in tho socont, 
the weaying of silk with pattorns, and tho making of dolls’ 
dresses, foreign drosses, and sill coats; and in tho frst 
class tho girls are practised in ovory kind of silk-wenving, 
and in the making of Inco, of dancing dresses, and of coro~ 
monial dresses, Tho protty and useful art of composing 
pictures of silk cut ont into suitable designs, and pastod 
upon nr groundwork of cardboard, is also taught, and taught 
yory suecessfully, in this class.* ‘There aro at prosont ono 
hundred and nino studonts in the Jiogakko, and ono hundred 
and ninoty-six in the Jiokoba. 

Our visit to the normal school was vory intorosting, 
Outside of it, as wo approached, “ tho swoot girl-praduatos” 
wore ranged on oithor side in thoir probity costumos, bowing 
low as the party of visitors prssod in, and romaining so till 
all had entored the building. ‘Two of tho pupils playod to 
us on the kolo before wo proceeded to the class-rooms, in 
the first of which were twenty-four girls (all Japancse save 
one), who are instructed in the English language by an 
Amorican lady, Mrs, Arnold, who was presont, and who 
invited us to hear some of thom read, Sovoral read accord- 
ingly, and all of them with considorablo skill, notably Miss 
Yo Tamatoi and Miss M. Omori, both of them quite young 
girls. In the noxt elass-room wore six young Indios com- 


* ‘Pwo piclfy specimens of this class of md wore presented ta ny) ott 
and myself. 
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posing pichuros of raised silk, aftor tho mannor just advertod 
1o, with execedingly good cffecis, Wo then passed through 
a room of one hundred girls, all engaged in making dresses, 
and in neodlo-work of a similar Icind, and I am bound to say 
that thoy wore an ercecdingly protty sot of young ladies, 
worthy to tnko vory high rank among the beauties of Japan, 
wad fil to compare even with the charming Osaka girls, In 
tho noxt cluas-room wore six pupils working with sewing- 
machines, and in tho next twenty-five, most of thom 
weaving, tho remaindor engaged in brocade-work and rug- 
work, In tho suecoeding classrooms were thirty girls 
veading Japanese history aloud in succession, with lifted 
voices and pronounced emphasis, but with what amount of 
merit in othor respocls I, unhappily, could not judge. 
(ore, as in all other Japanose schools which [ visited, the 
reading aloud of « passage from a book was immediately 
followed by oxplanations from the pupil, in order, I presume, 
to prove thal the text was properly understood and appro- 
ciated—a very good systom if loyally pursued —but it appeared 
to me, in wlmost ovory instenco, thet the exphunations were 
dolivored in prociscly tho sume style and just as fluently as 
the toxt, and wore therefore possibly not the spontancons 
and immediate products of their own minds.) In the noxt 
class-room thirty girls wore reading books written in the 
Chineso charactor and grammay, but with Japancse meaning ; 
in tho noxt, twenty girls wore doing avithmolic with Buglish 
figures ; in tho next, twenty-throe porforming ombroidery, 
wd meking up pocket-books, tobncvo-pouches, ete.; and 
finelly sixteen wore drawing pictures of flowers, treos, ole., 
in that bold, swift-handed, and dexterous style which is tho 
charm of this branch of Japancseart. Icould not help linger 
ing in thts room among tho floral beautios thet wore springing 
from tho fingers of those prolly Kioto girls, nor could | 
refrain from begging one of tho pictures as a rominisconee 
of the ploasant scone. ‘I'he whole sixteon were, howovor, sont 
aflorwards for my accoptanco, und with them two additional 
drawings on silk of porfech loveliness, a¥ T think them, (rom 
tho hand of the gravoful young lndy who was the teacher of 
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tho clags, and over whose work, whilo I was prosont, T stood 
with what was probably ill-concealed, or unconcsalod, adhmi- 
“yation, I need not sey how I valuo thoso treasures derived 
from this interesting school of three hundred girls in tho 
heart of tho once-secred city of tho onco-oxclusiva empire of 
Japan, But the bost treasuro brought from it was, porhnps, 
after all, the knowledgo that Japan is now governed by a 
monarch and ministers who appreciato, and aro resalyed to 
extend to boy and girl alike, the supromo blessing of odn- 
cation, Many a timo has this roflection already boon forced 
upon me in this country, but it scoms a fitting placo hore 
to record it, when one is speaking more ospociully of what ho 
saw in this fomale school of tho good work boing dono, 
and dono throughout Japan not for tho strongor sox only, 
but for the weaker likewise. 
“Tf sho bo small, slight-natured, misorablo, 
Tow shall men grow? ” , 


Tho government of Japan seems to havo askod itself this 
question, and tho answor it has givon to tho world may bo 
zead in schools senttored all ovor the country, 

From the normal school wo proceeded to x erapo-factory, 
to see the manufacture of chdrimen, a branch of industry I do 
not remembor haying seon boforo, and one of considoreblo 
interest in this country, whore this soft and protty matorinl 
is go largely worn. In tho course of this afternoon wo 
visited no logs then four silk-factorios, witnossing, among 
other things, tho production of some oxquisitoly figured silk 
velvets, and other goons of that class, Thoso sills-factorios 
in Kioto aro on a small sealo, but numerons, tho choicost and 
finest manufactures for tho Tokio market boing producod in 
some of them. In ono wo saw under manufacture some 
exceedingly rich brocaded silk ordored by tho honsohold 
dopartmont of his majesty tho Mikado, and I am much 
mistakon if those woro not the idontical fabrics which wore 
at a later poriod prosonted to mo by his majosty’s commend 
in tho imporial palace at 'Lokio, 

Ony visite to tho silk-favtories were suspendod uk luichoon 
time, which was usofully and ploasautly spont at Kurakuko, 
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a large school for young mon and women ostablished in a 
splendid building which was constructed a fow years ago. 
ag tho palace of a prince who has since gono olsewhero to 
roside, and which was no doubt obtained at 2 moderato cost 
for its prosont purpose, This school is in somo degroo 
agsistod by the govornmont, but is mainly a private ono, 
having two hundred and sixty pupils. We passed through 
tho various class-rooms, hearing the pupils read and 
expound what they read, and testing, so far as in us lay, 
the quelity of the education given. Asa rule, we found the 
methods of instruction good, and the teachers combining 
clearness of exposition with that patience and good tempor 
which are indispensable, especially in the instruction of the 
very young, Thore was a girls’ branch to this establishment, 
where we saw a large number of pupils busily ongaged, 
most of them on necdle-work at the time of our visit, Some 
probty little specimons of the work were handed to us as 
momentoes, In return I must do tho girls of this school tho 
justico to say that, individually and collectively, they wore 
as pretty as their follow-students of the normal school, 
which is the highest complimont I can pay to the boauty 
of schoolgirls in Japan. 

Anothor deoply intorosting cducational ostablishmont 
which wo visited tho samo day is a fomale school of 
‘industry, whore dencing-girls, geishas, and othor such 
young fomales can reecive somo clomontary instruction, and 
bo taught the domestic arts which aro necessary to wives 
and mothers. Until this kind of institution was started, 
this class of girls in Japan, and especially in gront citics 
liko Kioto, wero in a yory unfortunate position, Highly 
oducated in the arts of dancing, singing; and waiting at 
mealg on mon, their education in other respects was quite 
nogloctod, and consequently tho ordinary avocations of 
rospectablo lifo, and ospecially of marriod life, wore closed 
to them, or open only undor the gravest disadvantages. 
They not unfrequontly married woll, I am told, but they 
wore usually vory unfit for thoi now dutios in such cases. 
Under the prosont régime of Japan, and with tho greater 
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respect which is now becoming Soll not only for tho women 
Dub for the mon also of tho trading and poorer elagsos, tho 
noglect of this largo class of young womon and moro girls 
hhas been so much doplorod that schools of industry, ox- 
pressly designed to fill up their sparo timo wilh instruction 
jn matters that wives and mothors should wndoratand, havo 
Deon established in difforent paris of tho city, and recoive 
the cheerful support and assistance of the govornmonl. Wo 
found a number of getshas and dancing-girls busily ocen- 
pied, in tho interval of thoir usual occupation, in rocoiving 
instruction in elemontary knowlodge, and expocinlly in tho 
use of the scissors and necdlo, ‘The inborost which is taken 
in these institutions by tho goyornor, from whom tho pro- 
posal to make the visil proceeded, is s good omon for thoir 
permanent success, until suporsedod, lob us hopo, by 
wholly improved method of employing the maidons of Japnn. 

On the evening of this day wo had thehonour of dining 
nab the palace of tho chiof priest of tho Eastern Church 
(Buddhist, Shinshu sect), whose invitation, conyoyod through 
his eldest son, had vonched us some days proviously ab Osaka, 
Those who know tho state of things that oxistod somo yours 
ago will alone know how to duly ostimate this invitation, ‘he 
chief priost (or archbishop) was himself at a distant part of 
his diocese, and tho duty of ontorlaining his excolloney tho 
minister of marine and our party devolved upon his sons, 
who performed ib with 1 cordinlity and indnoss not to bo 
surpassed, In yiow of tho desire I had shown to visil tho 
temples, it was part of tho programme of tho aftornoon or 
evening that we should first inspect tho tomplo of our hosts, 
Higashi Honganji, where we wero recoivod by thom, and 
condneted to an aparimont in which toa and sweolmoats 
were sorved, Wo wore thon takon to tho shrino-tomplo, ard 
wont carefully through it, Ib is not ono of any great 
importanco, boing but s temporary odifiee orected to tnke 
iho place for a timo of tho splondid structure which was 
burnt down during tho fighting bolwceon the troops of tho 
Mikado and those of tho Tycoon in 1868, Tho original 
templo waa builb by tho chiof priesh Kionin Shonin, to 
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hundred and seventy-six years ago. In ono of the shrines 
is the god Amita, and in anothor the image of Kionin Shonin, 
carved by himsolf, In the yoar 1876 a.n. tho high tillo of 
Konshindaishi was given to Shinran Shonin, the founder of 
tho Shinshu soct, of which, 2s I havo said, our absent host 
is tho cnastorn metropolitan, 

To reach Kikokuté, tho palaco of the archbishop, wo made 
use of our sinrthé-shas, and after again refreshing our jaded 
solves with tea, strolled into » large and beautiful garden, 
where, gay with bright flags and curtains, lay ab tho bank 
of a Inke a fino large barge, carpeted and cushioned, and 
provided with tea, fruit, cakes, cigars, cigarettes, and other 
comforts suited Lo our exhausted condition! Lest wo should 
require something before actually embarking, an elegant 
lake-house standing out over the wator was bountifully 
provided with similar necessities—such was the forothought 
and over-abundant hospitality of our entertainers. Tho warm 
almosphore, the coloured light of tho evening, the repose 
of tho lako, the beauty of the islands in it and of tho banks 
boyond, the alluring case which tho boat offored, and that 
desire to gob afloat which over besets tho Englishman, ull 
combined towards ono ond, and wo wore spoodily gliding 
ovor the crystal calm. ‘hore wero on tho island and banks 
many objects to attract the eyo and gontly intorost the 
mind. ‘Chore was, for example, an old stono pagoda-like 
monunent or Lo ; if was very low down, and partly submerged, 
but ib was to tho memory of a great namo, no othor than 
that of Kawarano, Sadaijin, a minister who flourished belwoon 
govon and eight hundred years ago, Thoro wero also some 
yory curious old stone lanterns, which, with their quaint 
sculpiurings of sum and moon and other devices, aro always 

» ploasing 10 look at, There were likowise fino old trees, with 
thoir roots half out of tho carth, and their shining summits 
stooped in tho coloured sun, All about tho placo wero largo 
bronze cranos, which, although found to be bronze on sufli- 
ciont inspection, ab cach now appearance scemed to be on 
their way from somewhere to somewhere else, We luuded 
on tho island, and giood upon the site of an old tea-house, 
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now burnt down, but which till then had been notable for 
its ceiling of spoars, brought from the battle of Sedan- 
gataké, at which seven of tho great Taiko’s troops #0 much 
distinguished thomsolves with xpoars.*  Ro-ombarking, wo 
remained upon the lake till tho sun wont down behind tho 
hills and began deopening its colours and proparing for the 
splendid end. Thon wo landed, and, having still a fow 
minutes to while away, spont thom, boy-liko, in racing, loap- 
ing, and other preparations for dinner. And what a dinner! 
Although served on a tablo, it was (by particular dosivo) 
Japancse in its charactor ; it proved to bo Jupanoso, too, in its 
profusion. I must admit that on this ocension again I was 
not happy in the uso of my chop-sticks, but resolutely T plryod 
them, to tho oxclusion of tho knifo and fork, though thoso 
wore provided, Making covery allowanco for tho suporior 
enjoyment which a trayolling Englishman would bo sure to 
oxperience at tho tablo of a Buddhist archbishop in his own 
palace, whatever the dinner might bo, I must maintain that 
we dined in a manner moro than worthy of tho oveasion—~ 
with all due deference to the minister prosont, bo it said. I 
could not possibly have dinod bottor ab my club in St. 
James's (and I am homely onough to prefer my dinner thove 
to any which tho cafés of Paris or tho trative of Russia 
produce), although it is truo that ono has at homo to dis- 
pense with raw fish and seaweed, and othor liko luxuries of 
tho East, But a choico and lavish banquot was not tho 
only source of onjoymont provided for us, A scrios of 
musical and dramatic performances—vory much moro than 
wo mean by dances, though called by that name—wero per- 
formed throughout tho dinner, by porformors of tho highost 
class known to Japan, Tho strango but obviously masterly 
singing, instrumontal music, and pantomimie action of tho 
various artists, coupled with tho splendour and wondor of 
thoir costumos, wore to mo so intorosting that I froquontly 
found mysolf giving moro attontion to thom than to my own 
performances with tho chop-sticks or tho sald eup, a Iapso 
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which, I hopo, was forgiven me by my hosis, and will bo 
by my readers, The so-called dances prosonted were the 
following, which may possibly be familiar to somo, viz.— 
1, Motchiduki; 2. Isigami; 8, Suminnri; 4. Tsutchigumo ; 
5, Wisnbosaru. I confess that theso names have not a 
familiar appoaranco to my own eye, but othors may be mora 
fortunate, and boettor vorsed in the drama of Japan. 

During tho dinner anothor surprise was prepared for us 
in the form of a brilliant iNumination with coloured lanterns 
of tho lake and gardens. A prottier sight of the kind could 
not well be anywhero produced, After the dinner and the 
dances came some of tho ronowned jugglers of Japan, of 
whom ono very old, very stout, very tosty, and very clover 
roprosentative achioved great distinction, and rocoived great 
applause, I shall only name ono or two of his successes. 
Ono was tho taking of a small glass globo, about four inches 
in diametor, and putting a littl water into it, and thon,’ 
without any means that wo could sco or divino, causing this 
globo first to become full, and then to play like a fountain, 
which roso and foll at his command, or as ho played upon it 
wilh his fan, Ho also caused the water apparently to play 
upwards from the bowl through his fan, through any part of 
it ws ho pleased, and also to assume various inclined diree- 
tions, and, in e word, to do whatoyer ho desired. Another 
of his tricks was to produce a number of paper lantorns, 
comploto, with candlog and gusponsion loops, from a bowl of 
wator, and to causo thom to become lighted when he pleased 
wfier thoy had passed from his hand and had been hung 
up at a distance of several fect from him, One of them 
would not light, being, ho said, too wet; but after a fow 
minnies had olapsed, he commanded it to become lightod, and 
it instantancously became go. At this dinnor, as at that ab 
Osaka, the groat complimont of placing before an honoured 
guost a largo stand of artificial plants and flowers was again 
paid, On this occasion the principal figures represented 
figuros dressed in old Japanose costumes, and thore was also 
a fino vaso, many beautiful flowors, and other ornaments. 
Tho whole of theso wore eut out of the long turnips of the 
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country, and yéry clevorly coloured, T find that ono may 
always oxpect in such picturo-models to find the pina, the 
bamboo, and the phun-treo rvopresontod, as they wore in 
this instanco, Afior rising from tho table, we doyolud our- 
selyes to the examination and cnjoymont of tho many works 
of art about us, including raro hooks and sovolls of drawings, 
somo of great ago and rarity, and others more modorn, bub 
of marked merit. After faking loavo of our liberal and court- 
cous entertainers, wo took our departure amidst » blaze of 
lanterns and basket-torches, and through a crowd of wpoc- 
tators, who were but ill-rewarded, I fonr, for thoir pationt 
waiting, I heard afterwards that the preparations for thin 
afternoon and ovening’s proceedings wore much groater than 
appeared oven to a careful observor, including a now floor for 
tho dancos, and other works requiring Lime and arrangement, 
The wholo affair was ontirely novel in tho palaco of 1 
Buddhist archbishop, and must certainly hayo beon duo bo 
something lying very much boyond any claims 10 considora~ 
tion which oven goncrous frionds may erodit mo with, and 
but for the post of honour boing assigned to myself ] should 
havo concluded that Japaneso archbishops pay wondorlul 
respect to their ministors of tho crown, 

Our noxt day at tho sacred city (Thursday, 27h of Pobruary) 
was commenced by an oxcoedingly pleasant little expedition 
to the beautiful villago of Arashiyama, and by an ascont up 
the still more boautiful river beyond it, ‘ho hospitable 
governor of Kioto had caused all necessary arrangomonts to 
bo mado for carrying out tho trip promptly, and ab hill 
past nine wo started, a train of a dozen sfnrihi-shas, bo the 
western part of the city, and beyond, through tho garden 
for it practically is a vast gardon—which sivolchos away to 
tho hills, Our road lay dong a smoll canal, fod by the 
mowrtain streams, and floating svores of boty Jaden with 
the produce of the uppor Innds, chiofly consisting of wood, 
cithor in its natural stato or in the form of clureoal, Owing 
to a police officor in a Yurthi-sha poing w lillle thoud of the 
purty to clear tho road pn necessity whore the ronds are 
narrow and without foolpaths, and whore oven jérdki-shas 
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might do much mixchiof to children and others if no such 
precautions wore taken—tho wholo population of tho city 
and the villages Inrned out to view the transit of tho tra- 
vollors, and thus, hore as olsowhore, afforded us an oxeollent 
opportunity of seoing thom, and observing all their diffor- 
encos of physical aspoct, costume, relative cleanlinoss, and 
so forth, And hore I may remark that, from tho samo 
caso, no doubt, wo had continual opportunitics of secing 
the peoplo, and as our route usually lay along fresh lines of 
thoroughfare, wo must have had a passing glance of most of 
the population of tho cily and suburbs, And vory great 
differonces were obsorvable, more particularly on this occa- 
sion, whon tho people of some of tho villages appoared in 
xeveral vospects so difforont from those of othors as to 
suggost, if not a difference of raco, at least vory marked 
results of somo form of exclusive intermarriage, either on a 
small or a large sealo. Aflor 2 short drive—if ono may 
call that a drive in which thore is no driving to be dono, 
tha drawing boing dono by a man, and therefore in some 
important respects an equal—wo passed through tho busy 
forost-fod village of Udaumasa, and soon afterwards reached 
Arashiyama, on tho banks of tho boantiful Oigawa, and 
alighted at one of its throo woll-known toa-houses, From 
tho balconies of this house wo obtained fino views of tho 
upper river, and of tho high and richly wooded hills beyond, 
Tho treos aro chiefly chorry * and red maple, and when tho 
formor are in flowor, in April, the mountain-sido is said to 
presont, and doubtless docs presont, such vast masses of 
fragrant pink blossoms thet the people of Kioto are attracted 
out in large numbors to the placo. In front of the village 
tho river spreads out into broad shallows, with contractions 
of the bed in places, forming small rapids, down which boats 
and rafts were frequently gliding, and up which the boats 
woro poled or puntod with considorable skill. Largo light 
boats (formed of planks 1} inches thick, placod edge to odgo, 


* ‘ho Japanose chorry-treo differs — beanty, colour, and adonr of ils 
from oma, and is cultivated for the — blossoms, 
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fastonod by sunk nails, and caulkod like tho Japanase junke, 
with a fibre that swells in water) wore proparod for us, ax 
usual with tea, cigarettes, and othor necossarios of lito, 
and a number of local fishermon Inid out thoir nots around 
deep place, to exhibit tho systom of fishing thero pursuod, 
By strotching a net with sinkers across part of tho stroam, 
from the surfaco to tho bottom, the ends boing carriod 
higher up stream than tho middlo, and by thon stretching 
from these onds another such, but shortor, not, tho bonis 
and fishormen were inclosed, nnd tho fish with thom, Tho 
water being singularly pure and clear, tho fish wore thon 
looked for, and whon scon had a light hand-not thrown 
dexterously over them, Mon, stripped for tho purpose, thon 
dived aftor the ontangled fish, and bronght them to tho 
surface, 

Our boat was soon-aflorwards takon in tow by threo mon, 
each with his own long and yory light tow-lino soparatoly 
attached to hor, a man at cach ond with a polo guiding our 
course, and away wo went up the river, which almost immo- 
diately began to contract, and 40 pour down againsh us oyor 
a bed of immense rocks and bouldors, and through channols 
so narrow that it seomod scarcely possiblo for our boat 
to pass, ILowevor, as wo drew bub about sevon inchos of 
wator with twelve of us on board, on wo, wonl, smoothly 
gliding along tho smoothor placos, and lifting up our bows 
and fairly climbing up the steep and rushing wators whon 
the noecssity was forecd upon us, Tn somo places tho boat 
was but a few inches narrower than tho channal, ovon in tho 
steoper parts, and ab othors a way for bonls had only been 
‘obinined by the building of a sort of loose canal wall in tho 
stroam at a bont’s width from tho shore, ‘The day was fino 
and warm; tho rivor puro and fall of refreshing sounds; 
our tow-ors swift, our stoorsmon nlort; and nothing was 
wanting to tho snecess of tho governor's kindly devixod 
excursion, [f any other oxcitomont bad been noeded, il 
might have been drawn from one of the protticst piocos of 
mountain sport that L have ever seon, which ecemred holore 
wo turned our boat for the deseent, Tigh over one heuls 
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four red deer camo bounding from the forest, and hurrying 
down streamwards as fast as their occasional bowildormont 
“and hesitation would allow thom, Presontly, still highor 
abovo us, appoared tho sportsmon, who saw their gamo but 
could not fire without running tho risk of bringing down in 
our boat tho first man of thoir own city, and a fow othors of 
loss importance (his oxcolloncy was not with us), but still 
valued, doubtless, by some one or another, They thoreforo 
generously rofrainod for tho time from what must haye been 
a great temptation, scoing that evon in England itself 
friends far too frequently got so cager aftor a partridgo or a 
have as 40 shoot cach other's cyes out. Tho deor, however, 
seemed go littlo disposed to spoil sport that they made the 
best of thoir way toward the guns, and after a third dis- 
charge ono of tho hord camo rolling down the hillside. Tt 
was brought to us for inspection lator in the day (with tho 
path of a bullet through its poor little innocont heart), and 
subsequontly passod through the kitchen on its way to our 
tablo, and probably now is, more or less, 2 part of tho brain 
that thinks and the hand that writes this.* ‘The Oigawa 
Rivor is as unliko tho Thames as it could possibly bo, but 
its wooded banks, or rather the wooded hills above thom, 
aro in places suggestive of tho Thames alt Maidenhead, 
only both sidos of the river aro equally fino, and the hills 
avo continuous ag far up as wo went, Tho governor in- 
formod mo that he frequontly has to ascond the Oigawa 
fo a placo 8 milos abovo Arashiyama, and that it can bo 
axconded for 20 miles from that village, On our way wo 
passod sovoral boats and irains of boats, shooting tho 
rapids and sliding swiftly towards tho city, and afler a 
while our own bont was tumed, and we commenced tho 
doscont in liko manner, It was a ropotilion in miniature of 
tho deseont of tho rapids on tho St. Lawronco mado six 
months before, and required as much knowledge and skill 
on tho part of our pilots as is possessed by tho old Indian 
who boards the Montreal boat for a like purpose, and sottles 


* This passngo was written, of course, o few duys aftorwads. 
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down quiotly and proudly to his task though dovoid now of 
his foathers and painted splendours. Tn many plaeos tho 
thin bottom of the boat was lified into # sorios of waves by 
dragging ovor the rocks, but sullored little from il, A little 
further fishing with lighter nots on a difforont syslom on 
the Arashiyama bank completod our rivor oxporiencos, 

A milo and a hall’s drive aftor landing, along tho wooded 
bases of the hills, brought us to the Shinto Lomplo of Mat- 
suno Jinsha, which is ono of tho largost of thoso which the 
imperial governmont support pocuniarily, Tt is a vory fino 
tomple and beautifully situated, close to tho foot of a 
wooded hill. It was founded nearly twolve hundred yours 
ago by tho order of Mommu-onno,who reigned from 697 
AD. to 707, bub it has been thoroughly repaired four timor : 
the presoni buildings aro threo hundred and thirty-two 
years old. It has threo shrines, bub only one god, Oyamaku, 
and ono goddess, with tho intorosting namo of Ichikishima- 
himeno-mikoto, which boing intorproted sfieans, T am told, 
that sho was tho princoss Ichikishima, and bolongod to tho 
imperial family of tho Mikado, The tomple bore marks of 
its association with the imporial family in the form of drapery 
bearing tho imperial crost, and of a pair of Koronn dogs (ox 
lions, as some peoplo call thom, with liltlo foar of boing 
proved wrong) in front of tho principal altar. 

Our drives and our rivor oxpedition having occupied soma 
hours, and stimulated us with plonty of frosh air, our 
thoughts involuntarily bogan to turn towards our physical 
rofreshmont, and I was nob surprised to loarn that this formod 
tho next part of the programmo of our thoughifnl hosts, 
I was surprised, howevor, and delighted at tho arrangomonts 
which displayed’ themsolyes, when after another drive 
during which wo passod a largo governmont papor-manu- 
factory and a macaroni-making estublishmont, bol attracted 
by the purity of the wator—we alightod ab Katsuranogobosso,* 
tho country scat of one of tho mombors of tho imporial 
family, where Imehecon was spread in an opon room, with 


* This palneo wos built by the yeat Taiko for Lhe prince of Matehijononiy a. 
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one of the most boantiful gardens that T have ssen lying 
steopod in sun and silonce, Tho palace floor had beon 
covered with carpets and rugs of Kioto manufacture, and 
furnishod European fashion for the oceasion, the table do- 
coyatod with beautiful plants and flowore, while a boat hung: 
with flags awaited us on the lake, and in a lake-houso sereoned 
by treos a band of men-musicians discoursed tho sweot strains 
of Japan, so that all that man and Naturo conld together do 
to make things pleasant had been dono, Luncheon com- 
menead, the band struck up ‘Great Feast,’ followed by 
‘Groat Ponco, ‘Soo the Conqueror marching back to his 
Castlo,’ ‘Long live the Son,’ and othor Japanese nirs, some 
of which appeared to me to approach much more nearly to 
European music than any I had bofore hoard. In ‘ Great 
Ponce’ I was reminded of quiot passages in tho ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony’ of Becthovon. During the tiffin, tho suscopti- 
bilities of my son and myself were a little shocked by ono 
of tho attontions shown us, which consisted in serving alive 
a largo fish taken in tho morning, ono side of it boing almost 
ontirely carved to piccos; bub tho carving so dono—this 
boing tho proof of skill in tho artist—that tho fish was still 
quite alive, and had, it seemed, a reproachful look in its 
moving cyo as ib was handed round, T know that it is i. 
to ablompt so to live as 


“Novor to blond our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of tho meanest thing thet feols,” 


for wo are continually inflicting sorrow upon something or 
somobody, and far too often upon some of the nobler “ things 
that feol;” bub lot us hope that wo avoid this as often as 
possible, AL any rato, I was obliged to oxcuse myself from 
sharing in tho delicacy so much appreciated by somo of the 
party. In a little conversation which followed, I was ro- 
mindod of our own mode of slaughtering calves and other- 
wise lorluring animals, and had recalled to my recollection 
tho fact that until tho civilising influences of Europe reached 
Japan, and up to fifloon years ago, tho slaughtoring of oxon, 
oithor old or young, was forbiddon thoro, and considered to 
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bo brutal, After linchoon, the governor did mo the honour 
of giving my health, and wo then adjourned to tho lovely 
gardons, where for somo timo wo gavo close atlontion Lo the 
music, and the instrumonts for producing ik, A tip on 
‘the lake concluded tho ontortainments of this vory dolightful 
place, 

We now drovo to the groat Toji tomplo, which is tho chiof 
templo in Japan of the Shingon acct of Buddhists, founded 
by tho illustrious Kobo-daishi. It is sometimes known as 
Kiyoo Gokoknji, and was first built ton hundred and oighty- 
two years ago, by order of Kuwammu-'onno (782-805 a.p.). 
The principal buildings aro as follows: 1, Sni-in, which was 
originally the dwolling-house of Kobo, whore hangs a likonoss 
of himaelf. It was last rebuilt five hundred years ago. Hore 
is Bishamon, ono of tho sevon gods of woalth. 2. Tukido, 
with a Kwannon of a thousand hands, over ono thousand yours 
old, attended by four guardinns of less ago, Ovor this god- 
dess thoro is paintod on tho ceiling an imnfonso and sylondid 
dragon, in black and white, oxecnted sixty years ago by an 
artist, who received 200 yen, sny £40, for drawing it, ‘Tho 
priest who kindly roccived us and showed us through tho 
tomplo smiled as ho communicated this last piece of informu- 
tion, but whether at tho munificonce or insignificance of tho 
sum I know not, In this buikling, if Tromombor rightly, thare 
was a largo collection of gods and Inntorna, and othor works 
of art from othor temples, and among thom an oxcoodingly 
clover group of threo moukoys, one closing hia oyos, anothor 
his cars, and anothor his mouth, with his hands in oach caso, 
possibly suggostive of things which so intelligont an animal 
thonght it woll lo avoid scoing, hoaring, or speaking of, 
Wo afterwards found this group to be populur and oft- 
repoated in Japan. It must not bo taken as unkind it L 
romark that tho gods do not improve in apponranco or dignity 
on boing jumbled togother in a crowd ax they are heres 
give ono a shrino to himsolf, coyor him with a curtain but 
seldom oponed, keep tho peoplo at a little distuneo from him, 
sot him in a dim roligious light if soon ab ull, endow him 
with great ago, and treat him with a fair amount of rovoreneo 
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and ceremony, and ho must bo a very poor image indoed if 
ho doos not answor tho only purpose for which, so the priost 
positivoly assured mo, he is over intended, viz. that of re- 
minding us of onc whom wo cannot sco in person, and whom 
it is most necosgary to remomber. -3, Kodo, where are to be - 
soon five largo statues, and also a superb set of four holy 
guards, tho latter produced by tho gront Kobo-daishi himself, 
Ié was nob by any means by wood-carving that Kobo-daishi 
mado his reputation and became tho founder of a great and 
poworful soct, but these fine and vigorous works of his hands 
indicate how great a forco there was in the man, 4, Kondo, 
whorein is another sot of much smaller statues, about throo 
feet in height, but twelve in numbor, also carved by Kobo- 
daishi, and indicating tho samo wondorful power in the man 
as an artist, 5, Toba, or the Pagoda, which is 18 fect square, 
and 180 foot in height. Tho first pagoda was burnt down 
two hundrod and forty-six years ago, and the prosont 
structure rebuilt by the Shogun Iyémitan. At prosont it 
possossos but a poor assortment of images, There aro in 
those Loji tomplos other moro remarkable gods, including two 
called Bondon, each with three heads and four arms ; but tho 
groal charm of Toji to mo—and it had a groat charm—was 
tho fact of its standing, like so many other Japancso templos, 
in a fino open wooded park, whero the people cannot como 
without benofit, and which supplics liberally that froo 
broathing-sprco which our cities and towns at home so ofton 
nood, I wonder whothor tho timo will ever como again when 
religious sooty in our country will contrive to minister to the 
minds and souls of the peoplo in temples round which tho 
opon air of heaven enn frecly circulate, and where in tho 
shado of troos, and with the conveniences of lifo provided, 
thoy can be mado to feel that religious worship can be asso- 
ciated with # noblo rogard for body and soul alike! At 
any rate, I fool gratefel to tho priests and domi-gods and 
Mikados and ‘Tycoons of this country that they hayo not 
made prisons of thoir templos, but hayo liberally secured 
for the crowded people tho blossings of air snd light, and 
all tho othor blessings which attend thom, : 
pd 
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T must admit, howevor, that lifo has not always beon, and 
may not always romain, couleur do rose ovon ab tho Toji 
temples. ‘The storms of war havo ravaged them too often, 
and nine hundred years ago somo of thom woro shekou down 
dy an earthquake, togethor with othor tomplos, and x fow 
palaces in Kioto, no less Uhnn fifty precious priesls boing 
erushod into utter inutility in ono tomplo lone, 

From the Toji tomplos we drove by appoinimont to tho 
great Shinshu tomplo of Nishi-Ifongenji, xt which tho 
archbishop of the Wostern Church had previously invited our 
party to share his hospitality. This is » famous and splondid 
temple, and a cordial invitation from tho head of tho 
(westorn) Shinshu faith to dine there was one which could 
not be othor than weleomo to a strangor liko myself dosivous 
of sooing the innor lifo of the country, Our recoption and 
ontortainment wore in evory way worthy of our host, who, 
with his brothor, spared no pains to ake us welcome anil 
happy. At the cntranco-door of tho tomplo-palaco wo wore 
received by tho brothor of tho chiof priest, who, alter 
conducting and introducing us to his cminoneo, if T may so 
call him, and offering rofreshmonts, conductod us through 
tho temples, and thon to a garden and a house which was 
formorly tho summor rosidonco of tho grout Caiko (1Tideyoshi), 
with rominisconeos of whom tho placo abounded. ILore the 
chief priest, 2 man comparatively young, wid of handsome 
presonco—whoso office, by-tho-by, is horeditary—~joinod us 
and wont with us ovor tho placo, ‘Che house was poxfumed 
with swoot-smolling incense, and in one of the yoons tho 
art of burning it coremoniully was shown in dotuil, and 
‘with various woods producing difforont odours, it boing 
oxplained thet one of tho modes of amusing tho guostia of 
priests whon timo has to be past is to produce difforent 
sconts, and sot tho guests guessing tho wood from which it 
was produced—a pastime obviously roquiring, for ila sue~ 
cessful pursuil, somo exporioncoe of tomplo lifo and inconso- 
bwning. Thoro was no timo in tho present instance bo 
gsludy this mode of amusoment, nor evon to Koo the covemonial 
system of burning the inconso fully carried out, bub what 
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wo saw sufficed to show how pleasant 2 pastime the produc- 
tion of sweot-sconted incense may bo mado. In the same 
yoom was shown anothov and moro artistic form of pastime, 
a yory proliy landscape with sea, formed in a tray with 
coloured sands, a piceo of groystone that had belonged to 
Yoshimasa being omployod as a rock or mountain in tho 
model, Ta a toa-room was a letter writton by tho Taiko to 
an ancostor of our host, himself a chief priost of tho sect 
nnd templo in Taiko’s day. In ono of tho windows was 
Taiko'’s crest, formed by the mere cutting of the crest 
through a wood panel, showing tho crest in light. Wo 
asconded a towor in this building known as Triko’s Towor, 
which had served ag his private study, and in which ho had, 
with great ability and ingenuity, painted a picture in gold 
dust, so laid on and placed with regard to tho light that 
it was impossible for oven tho most privileged visitor to sco 
it without bowing himsolf almost to tho ground, of course 
in Taiko’s presonce, 

After a long stroll throngh tho buildings and gardens, we 
proccoded to the templo-palace, and there, in a very largo 
room, sat down to dinner, a dozen of tho principal guesta ab 
an uppor cross table, our subordinate officers and attondants 
at a soparate tablo at some distanco from tho others, On 
this occasion, as on tho provious ovoning’s cntertainment, 
our hosts sat in tho lowest soats nt the main tablo, at two 
short sido-wings arranged for tho purposo, Wo dined at a 
twblo, silting in chairs, but in all other respects the sumptuous 
dinnor was sorved Japancso fashion, as I lad desired, and 
ineludod bosides the usual luxuries somo special ones, such 
as choico portions of whale, ote, Our hosts wero most kind 
and considerate, occasionally leaving their seats and coming 
to mako inquiries, or to give information respecting tho 
dances, ‘hose wore performed by the festival dancers of 
tho tomplo, and accompanied by the tomplo band and 
singers—-all mon and boys, ‘The drossos worn wore those 
usod at tho grost eoromonials of the church, and were quite 
wonderfully rich and imposing. ‘The dances wero also the 
covomoninl dances of the church, most af them being derived 
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from India through China, but othois of them boing purely 
Japanese. Somo which had boon brought from China had 
ceased 40 be performed thero, and oan only now bo soon in 
this temple, Although in China thoy wero porformod with 
songs, it was found that tho songs wore nod suited to Japan, 
and consoquontly have nover boon used there, Tho frat danco 
reprosonted the movomonts of birds ina Buddhist lomplo 
in India; in the second, bultorflics wero supposod to ho 
imitated, and this involved a cortain amount of stopping 
and posturing movements which romindod ono of European 
dances more than any proviously secon in Japan—imoro oxpo- 
cially of tho preliminary movements of our bullol-dancors 
bofore tho fronvy sols in. Tho third dunce was purely 
Japanese, introduced seven hundred years ago, and porformod 
in tho old military costume of tho country, tho hoaddrosses 
of which, with othor parts, wore tho military fashion down Lo 
tho timo of tho revolution of L868, Outgjdo of the hanquol- 
hall, and visiblo through the far ond of il, wore largo basket- 
torches blazing, as is usual when tho fostival dances aro 
proceeding. 

Wo had tho vory great advantago on this oeension of the 
presence of a highly educated priont, Akumaty, who jut 
been to Europe to sindy and report on tho religious of the 
West, and who spoko Mnglish yory woll, having boon two and 
a half years in England. Ilo took grout pains to oxplain in 
a quiet way ovorything aa it procoodod, slipping round trom 
his placo ab the sido-wing of tho tublo for this purpose ws 
often ag it appeared to him dosirablo, Ib may bo intorosling 
to somo of my readers to learn that this oxcollent priost, 
possessing a knowledge of Mngland and the Mnglish, and 
also tho chiof pricst who was our host on this ocension, 
find ombraced in their section of tho Buddhist faith all that 
thoy consider good and true in tho Christin rolizion, and 
aro not without hopo of sooing England adopt this view, anid 
with ib tho tonols and practice of their faith, which they 
consider most oxcollont.* 1b will bo gratifying, doubtloss, 


© Seo a previony notice of Mr, Alnuuaty, will w paper fom his pen, [i 
the chapter on Buddhism (sol, i, p. BL) 
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to the many good poople at homo who look upon Buddhists 
ag oligiblo for conversion to thoir particular views of tho 
Christian religion (whatever they may happen to be in each 
cnso), to find their own gencrous and bencficont intentions 
80 ontirely reciprocated. And this may bo the proper placo 
to mention the figures given to mo in connection with this, 
tho Shinshu soct of Buddhists of Japan. The eastern 
branch of tho Church has 10,000 temples and 4,500,000 
bolievers; tho weslorn branch has 4500 temples, and 
2,000,060 believers, What is the oxact forco of tho word 
*believors” in this statement I do not know—any moro 
than I know what is meant when [ hear of millions of 
Christians in England. For my part I am always charmed 
to moot even a fow people occasionally of whom it may in 
truth bo said that they remotely approximate to onc’s idea 
of what a Christian professes and undertakes to be. But I 
now not whoro gro to be found the millions of “ the poor in 
spirit,” tho “ nicok,” * they which do hunger and thirst efter 
rightoousness,” tho “merciful,” the “pure in heart,” tho 
 poacomekors,” and the others upon whom the author of 
Christianity pronounced his benodictions, and to whom he 
promiacd “tho lingdom of heayen.” Ilowoyor, thoro are 
perhaps many moro likely to recoive these rowards than 
somo among us aro willing to boliovo, and that is a great 
awbisfaction, 

In tho course of the evening I yontured to ask the chiof 
priest to favour mo with an autograph writing from his 
hand—n thing vory difficult indecd to obtain, us I after- 
wards leant. Ie was good onough to comply, and wrote 
on ornamental paper e sentiment in fayour of religious 
comprohonsivonoss. 

Ab this bunquot, us ut former ones, the honour was done 
us of placing before us, lowerds the ond of the dinner, a 
lnrge and fincly coloured model picture, wrought out of 
porishablo materials—tho largo turnip, or redish, dathon. 
Ln this caso also ih was decorated addilionally with flowors 
and othor ornaments, which it was expected would be carried 
away by ourselves and other guests. At the conclusion some 
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timo was spent in oxamining drawings, laequor-waro, and 
other works of art of a choico kind. Wo allorwards took our 
leave, and drove away through the torchos and tho Inntorns 
and tho crowd waiting outsido, and by tho timo wo roachod 
our lodgings we foli—and I hopo my rondors will admit. - 
that into this day, at lonst, a fair amount of plossnro, sight 
sooing, travolling, and oxcitemont had bean comprossod, 

Tho following day, quite carly, our host of the provions 
ovoning called at our rosidonco to inquixe after ow woll- 
being, and to offer as a prosont—for tho smallnoas of which 
he made excusos—two specimons of tho Kioto sill-mant- 
facture: so that courtesy and kindnoss wovo enrried to thoir 
full lengths by him in this caso, Tn volun ho requested 
cartes de visite, and a picco of writing of my own compoxition, 
and I accordingly wrote out for him a fow vorsos of & poom 
which I had amused mysolf by composing in tho jinrihi-sha 
on tho provious day-—a long drive through a plonsant 
country in a small carriage in which you necossurily sit 
alone being vory favourablo, aa alrendy hinted, to liborary 
composition of tho comprossod kind, which poolry should of 
course be, Tho subject of Lho vorsos, if T romombor vightly, 
was an altompt to reconcile the omnipotonce of wv god of 
love with tho manifold injurios done to man by tho foreos of 
naturo, and with the oxistonco of go many crevburos of proy ; 
for, as ‘Lonnyson says in ‘Mand’? — 


“Nature is ono with rapino, a harm uo preacher ean heal; 

The May-fly is torn by tho swallow, tho aparrow spoud by the 

shriko, 

And tho whole little wood whore I sit is a world of plunder and 

proy.” 

Nor was the subjoct othor than strictly approprinto to 
ono mixing intimatoly, 98 I thon was, with tho imtnintors 
and followors of tho gontle Siddartha (Buddha), whoso soul 
was so deeply moved by the samo problom :— 

«Thon marked ho, foo, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on hin; 


And kito on both; and how tho flsh-hawk robhod 
Tho fish-tigor of that whieh it jad soinzed ; 
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‘Tho shriko chasing the butbul, which did chase 
Tho jowalled buttorilies; till overywhero 
Ench slow a slayor and in turn was slain, 

Lifo living upon death, So tho fair show 

Veiled ono vast, savage, grim conspiracy 

(fF anutatal murdor, from the worm to man, 

Who himself kills his follow... . 

Tho Prince Siddartha sighed; ‘Ts this, ha said, 
«That happy earti: thoy brought mo forth to seo? 
{low snlt with sweat tho peasant’s bread! ow hard 
Tho oxen’s sorvice! In tho brake how fierce 

‘Tho war of weak and strong! i’ th’ air what plots! 
No roluge c’on in water. Go asido 

A space, and let mo muse on what yo show! 

So saying, the good Lord Buddha seated him 
Undor a jambn-treo, with ankles crossed— 

As holy statues sit—and first began 

‘To meditate this deop iscase of lifo, 

What ifs far source, and whence its remedy, 

So vast a pity filled him, such wido love 

For living things, such passion to heal pain, 

That by thoir stress his princely spixit passed 

To costasy.” * 

Aftor tho doparture of his eminence we drovo to an 
exhibition which is in couvso of formation at Kioto, in a 
pelaco formorly oecupiod by the mother of the Mikado, On 
our way wo drove past and through tho grounds of soveral 
polacos that had boon abandoned by mombors of his majoaty’s 
family and by nobles sinco the transfer of tho capital to 
‘Tokio, In ono of these @ pormanont museum is to be built, 
and also a pormanont oxhibition building—illustrations of 
tho groat change which has passed and is passing over this 
Innd under the new system, of tho best features of which 
tho Mikado is the warmost supporter, I am told, ‘Thoro 
is in tho part-formod oxhibition at presont chiofly articles 
at hislorie intorost: among them, banners taken from the 
Koreans by tho army of Taiko, drossos that had belonged to 
Viko, writings on linen by the learned priest Kobo-daishi 
(who diod ton eontnrios and a half ago), and articles brought 
by him from Chinn, very old Jupwneso broendod silks md 


* WW, Arnold's heawtaful ‘Hight of Asia? pp. 20-22, 
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embroidory, old Dutch tapostry, a cup from which an wbitend- 
ant of Taiko’s son heroically drank a poisoned draught 
intendod for his mastor,‘ a fan richly ornamontod with 
poarls prosonted to ‘Taiko by tho king of Koroa, two fans 
eloven hundred years old that lind belongod to Shotokn- 
taishi, and a suporb collection of old swords, 

Wo next went to inspect mm tho sumo neighbourhood tho 
carriage in which his majosty tho Mikado usod lo move 
about on slate occasions. It was a very largo md honvy 
carriage, effectually shut in all round by closo seroon-work 
when in uso, and drawn by an ox and by mon togothor, 
Fortunately for the Mikado, ho was nob often roqnivod to 
ayail himsolf of this modo of travelling, as ho was so soldom 
allowed to louve his palaco grounds, ‘Thoro was a simul 
carriage hard by, Our noxt visit was to x vory long building 
containing an immenso collection of old Chinoge and Japanese 
drawings, and books brought together from tho temples of 
Japan for pormanent oxhubition, including some portraits of 
largo sizo brought over nearly clovon conturies ago from 
China, Among the books wouo historiog and rocords of the 
greatest literary valuo, und tho wholo plico appeared to mo 
to bo an immense mine of historic und artistic wealth, in 
which, doubtless, whon it is mado public, learnod amen will 
delve and tol with all that industy which thoy wo known 
to bring to such work, 

Thom those treaswros wo procooded to the loenl govorn- 
mont college, whore the governor met us and aeeompaniod 
us through tho class-rooms. Wo spont somo timo in abfond- 
ing to the difforent lessons in progross, and wore, wilh v 
singlo excoption, much gratified with the tone and aothod 
with which the lessons wero given, and with the obviously 
good relations between tho teacher and pupil, This relation 
has always oxisted, J bolicyo, in Japan, and is one of the 
things that one would rogiel to Keo chunged, ‘Tho pro- 
fossors and teachers wore held in the greatost reverence, and 


* This rough old cup was pur- nnd sont two servants of his own lo 
chased for five thousand dolla by pumancntly guid it, 
a princo, Who present d at tow tunple 
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it Wis ‘desatiot ib pees offoneo for the scholars to show 
thoir impationeo or thoir lack of interest by yawning, 
lounging, or moving their positions. Perhaps to this carly 
severe training, carriod on through many generations, aro 
duo thet wondorful importurbability of tempor and that 
courtesy of mannor which characterise the higher classes of 
Japan.” * Ono of the studonts of the colloge, in tho second 
class, doclaimed {rom momory a portion of Grattan’s “ Eulogy 
on William Pitt,” with marked ability, and with but few 
departures from the pronunciation and accent with which a 
woll-cdueatod youth in England would have delivered it, 
whilo his omphesis was throughout strikingly good.t Our 
noxt visit was to tho mute and blind asylum for children, 
through tho classos of which we wont, not I trust without 


“ Qullino History of Japaneso 
Education,’ prepared for Philadelphia 
Hshibition by the Japaneso Depart- 
ment of Wdueation, 

ft £ requested the young gontle- 
man to wrilo out and send mo tho 
quotation; and ‘LT yeeoiyod from him, 
a fow hours afterwards, a woll-writton 
noto inclosing a clean and correct 
copy of tho oxtraot, Ifis noto ran: 
«To tho Hon, Ma. Reo, MP, THore- 
with plonsu receive a copy of the 
oxtract from Grattan’s Eulogy on 
William Vitt, Marl of Chatham, whieh 
you word 80 kind asx to notice and 
yequest alter my poor attempt at 
dadlaiming the sumo, I have the 
honour te subseribe myself, with high 
roxpest, yours sincorely, Y, Yoshioke. 
Kiolo Uhin Gatko, 28, 2, '70, PS, 
-oMy ago” (lor whioh I had asked) 
Cig sixtoon years—-Y, ¥.? Sho first 
put of Uo piece recited was as fol- 
lows; I give it for Uy purpose of 
showing that in foreibly declaiming 
atroh astiain of eloquence the student 
oxhibited a yery closo acquaintance 
with both the solid and tho rhetorical 
nen oCour lunguago t “ Tho scerotary 
loud yulone, — Modern dogeneriey 





had. not reached him, . Original and 
unaccommodating, tho features of his 
chnracter had tho hardihood of anti- 
quity; his august mind overawed 
majesty; and one of his soveroigns 
thought royalty so impaired in. his 
presence, that ho conspired to remove 
him in order to bo relioyed from his 
superiority, No state chicanory, no 
narrow systems of vicious politics, no 
idle contest for ministerin) vielorics, 
ewe him to tho yulgar level of tho 
grent; but overbearing, persasive, 
and impracticable, his abjeot was 
England, ‘Without dividing, ho de- 
stroyed purty; without -corrnpling, 
ho made a venal ago umanimons, 
Trance sank benoath him; with ono 
hand he smote the house of Bourbon, 
and wielded in the other the demo- 
ornoy of England, ‘Tho sight of his 
mind was inflnito, and lis schemes 
wore to affect, not England, not tho 
present ago only, but Euroje and 
postority. Wondorfal woro tho moans 
by which these schemes were accom- 
plished, always reasonable, always 
adequate, the suggestions of an un- 
dorstanding animated by ardour and 
onlightoned by foresight,” 
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compassion for the many libllo sufororx whoso offorts ta 
roach by painful Inbours those clomonts of knowledge and of 
pleasure which most of us required so oasily woro Dut too 
pitiablo, So far as T could judgo, tho systoms of instenotion 
pursued wore like thoso employed in Maropo, mmy of the 
matorials differing greatly of course from ours, owing to the 
gvoat difforenco in tho charactor of tho lotlors and other 
symbols omployed, ‘This visit concluded owe morning's 
round, 

In tho afternoon wo visited some of tho small porcelain 
works of Kioto on the hill at tho south-east of tho town, 
The articles produced aro much admired, but a8 no spocial 
orders wore ai the Limo under oxcention, there was little bo 
be soon of an oxceptional kind. ‘Thenco we procoodod on 
foot to the tomplo of Kiyomidzu (Clear-wator Templo), Crom 
tho front of which is afforded a fino view of tho country 
south and wost of Kioto, showing tho groat military import- 
ance of tho road stretching away to Osaka, and accounting 
for the prolonged and bloody struggles that havo thers 
taken placo between armica contending for the mastory af 
what thon was the Mikado’s capital, i was wb this tomplo, 
and with this view bofore him, that the fianous Trike 
Tlideyoshi, whom ono hes so oflen to montion, wrs ones 
silting, with his brain tooming with plus for tho conquost 
of Koren and China, and his hourl sad boenuse of tho losé of 
a child borne to him by his favourite wife, Bub My, (rilis 
shall toll tho romantic story for us: “Ono day ho wont 
out to a*tomple, Kiyomidzu, in Kioto, to boguilo tho sud 
hours, Lost in thought, in looking ovor tho wostern sky 
boyond the mountains, he suddenly oxclaimod to his ebtond- 
ant, ‘A great man ought to omploy his anny beyond ton 
thousand miles, and not give way to sonow. Returning bo 
his houso, he assombled his gonorals, and fred their enti 
siasm by recounting their exploits mutually achioved, Lo 
thea promised to mareh to Poking, and divide tho soil off 
China in fiofs among thom. 'Thoy unanimously agro, and 
doparted to the various provinces to prepara troops and 
matorials. Ifidoyoshi himself went fo Kinahtw. On his 
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way somo ono suggested that scholars yorsod in Chinego 
should accompany tho expedition, Tlidoyoshi laughed, and 
said, ‘This oxpedition will make the Chinose uso our litera- 
ure.” Aftor worshipping ata shrine, ho threw up a handful 
of ono hundred eash in front of the shrino, aud said, ‘If I am 
to conquer China, lot tho heads show it’ Tho Japanose 
coppor and iron zex?, or has, havo Chineso charactors repre- 
sonting tho chronological period of coinage on one side, and 
ways representing their circulation as money on tho reverso. 
Tho lottored side is ‘hond, the rovorse is ‘tail’ All the 
coins which tho Taiko flung up came down heads. The 
soldiors were delighted with the omen, Maps of Korea 
ware distributed among the commanders of the cight 
divisions, and tho plan of the expedition and their co- 
operation explained,” Hideyoshi’s gonorals—-for ho gave 
up the idoa of going himself—wero yery successful ab first 
in Koroa, killing ten thousand men in one battlo, and 
pickling their fwonty thousand oars to presorye them as 
trophies; but they had eventually to fall back, and to return 
home (as previously narrated), so that nothing camo in tho 
ond of Tlideyoshi’s ontrago upon tho Koreans, and he dicd 
soon afterwards, I can hardly undorstand tho state of mind 
of a man upon whom tho beautiful and peacoful view from 
tho front of the tomple of Kiyomidzu can havo had tho 
olfeat which it had upon him; for my part, I folt as little 
disposod as I ovor foll in my lifo to murder people even 
individually, much loss by tons of thousands, whon standing 
on tho same spot, and I am very sorry Ifideyosti did not 
stop at homo and amuso his generals with the invisible 
picture in his summer-house which I haye proviously men- 
tioned, instead of going up thero and fretting himsclf into 
a day-droam of ambition and conquost. 

TH is nob only in front that tho tomple of Kiyomidgu 
prosents a fine viow, for at tho back of it is a grand wooded 
amphithonixe, with a throo-stream waterfall dropping yoil- 
liko through it, It has two pagodas, one of them small 
und ono large. Thore is also a ton-lerved To, or square 
slono pillar cnt into horizontal leavos, and good people, 
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desiving 10 becomo beltor, or Lo got somothing which thoy 
want, throw stonos and endoanvour to mako thom lodyo upon 
the To, thoy whoso stonos lodge gelling what thoy wank, or 
porauading thomsolves that they will got it, which amounts 
to nearly tho samo thing. ‘Che tomple is reachod by n long 
flight of stops, and tho gato is guarded by getokeopors, as 
is so frequontly tho caso with Buddhiat tomples. 

A descont south-wostward, through a bamboo-plantation, 
and past tho houses of soma of the yory poor pooplo (small 
tannors, I think they wore, and tanners havo beon hold in 
so liltle esteem in Japan that in moasuring road-disinncos 
tho length of a town occupied by thom has boon omiblod 
altogethor as not oxisting*) brought ua to tho fino Shinshu 
tomple of Nishi-Otani, which is undor tho control of the 
archbishop with whom wo had dined tho provious ovoning, 
and whore tho friendly priest Akamatz waa gool onough 
{0 veecive us, Otani, Tinay sey in passing, is the family 
name of tho archbishop, and this tomplo’ contains many 
memorials of his ancestors. It is approached by a bridgo of 
a poculiar construction, having two archos, ovch of which 
is a comploto circle, so that it has bovomo known as tho 
“spectacle bridge,” Nishi-Otani ix allowed the privilogo 
of employing tho crost of tho Mikudo, which accordingly 
apporrs frequontly in tho construction and decoration of the 
tomple, Besides tho beauty of the tomplo itsolf, and it 
furnishings, there wore sovoral objects of inlorost; among 
thom, some carvings of figures which had ornamontod 
tho vesscls of tho Maiko’s Korean oxpadilion; somo yory 
fine drawings of Japanoso soa-dragous, and sercons paintod 
by Okio, 

On tho evening of this day tho govornor was so good 
as to mange for our after-dinnor entortainmont a series 
of national dances, porformed by a select but largo munbor 
(ab timos) of tho prothy dancers of Kioto. Bofove pro- 
cooding to the place of ontortainmont ho prosontod mo with 


* This ia also tho case pomctimes—or uscd to be—where rowdy tiavase 
ectlain battio-fleldy, 
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an album of beautiful photographs of tho once sacred city 
and ita charming environs—a souvonir which I shall always 
highly value. I cannot doscribe, at length, the dances, 
nlthough thoy wore all more or less dramatic; but thoy 
sorved to illustrate and make cloar many things that would 
bo unintolligible in Japan, and ospecially in Japaneso art, 
without their aid, moro particularly as regards costumes 
and ablitudos, which, while surviving in the various fine arts 
of tho country, are now to be actually seen only in theso 
dancos, Tho principal compliment paid this evoning was 
towards the end of the entertainmont, when the professional 
dancing-girls gave way to a large number of young ladics 
of tho placo, whose parents had most kindly allowed them 
to ablond for the purpose, and who danced with such in- 
dividual and combined skill as to greatly surprise us. Tho 
orchostya consisted for tho time of a dozen of these young 
heautios, for such they were, and fully twenty more of them 
advanced, not ir’m behind the stago as with us, but from 
tho front, along tho sides of the hall, Thoy were richly 
dvossed in robes of tho usual shape and size, but of black, 
red, and gold—with marked differencos, thorefore, from the 
dvoasos of the profossional girls—ond although it in somo 
rospeots resomblod a ballet in Europe, the docorum of tho 
dances apponrod to be quite perfect. At the conclusion, 
thoy came and ranged thomselvos, by spocial desire, in front 
of us, to givo a noaror viow of their protty faces and 
dyosses, aud I should be glad if I had the powor of pro- 
vonting any part of thoir lovelinoss from docaying for many 
© yorr Lo como, . 

Tho romainder of our spare timo in Kioto was chiefly 
spon in visiting silk- and chérimen-manufactorios, dycing- 
houses, shops for the sale of porcelain, bronzes, ete., and in 
strolling about tho sivects and witnessing the ways and 
habils of the pooplo, so far as the werthor, which was 
frequontly wet and dopressing, would admit, Tho perfection 
to which tho ornamentation of silk and cut-pile fabrics is 
earricd in Kioto, by ombroidoring, ombossing, painting, and 
dycing procosses, is vory romarkublo, ag is the low price of 
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tho many bonutiful articles so produced, Soma of tho 
processos wore quite novol, but thoy woro shown to us 
readily, and apparontly without rosoryo, ‘Tho samo remarks 
hold with respect Lo the beautiful Tnpanoso ehirimens and 
crapes. It is a trying thing oven for e man, and ib would 
be shoor torture for a lady, who has resolved not to spond 
much money to visit those shops and osteblislinonla in 
Kioto. To come away without pulling yourself into 
possession of a good supply of those matorials, which are 
always acceptablo prosonts to ladies, is 10 dovolop, no doubt, 
2 pronounced form of self-donial ; but it is likowigo also to 
aubjocl yourself to reproach whenover afterwards you fies 
your wife or your lady frionds; ladies and thoir dress 
makors are so clover in turning these fnbrics of ovory colour 
and kind to protty and picturesquo account, and aro 60 glut 
to havo the opportunity of doing so. A Kioto ehinn-shop 
is also an unpleasant placo for John Bull, or any represou- 
tativo of his; tho forms thoro givon to tonyols, cups, suicors, 
and a thousand othor things aro so probby end various, and 
the colouring of thom is so clogantly executed, 

It is proper to say, however, that a pearl of one of those 
last days in Kioto was devoted to an inspoction of mnothor of 
those schools for instructing getshas and dancing-girly in 
needle-work and othor useful matlors to which T have 
previously advortod, and his offoctive support of which doox 
tho governor of Kioto so much honour, We also visitod av 
training-school in which tho national arls of munic, singing, 
and dancing are taught. The business of this osleblish- 
ment scomed Lo bo conducted with gronb ordoy and system, 
and ib was an interesting sight to pass through the lltlo 
elass-rooms and observe the poor oldorly crouturos, com- 
paratively sperking, whose days of grace and fisciuabion 
had for over passed away from thom, and who wore now, 1H 
they fondly supposed, toxching younger onos how bo master 
the mysterios of what was to thomsclyes for overmoro a lost 
art. Alas! tho only instruction which thoy could possibly 
give must haye been of the most rmdimontary und formnl 
kind; but happily for the young ones, youth, wd the 


“ 
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sagacilios and instincts and inspirations of youth, could well 
be loft to teach the rest. Wherever mon wore omployed in 
tonching tho young dancing-girls, thoy were invariably 
oither old or blind, and generally both, and droadful-looking 
into the bargain. If such a conjunction of beauty and 
horror is a necessity, it is cortainly a very sad one, 

We also visitod a school where the art of ceremonial tea- 
making is taught, It is said that tho practico of this art, 
which I havo frequontly had occasion to montion before, was 
originally established for the promotion of friondly relations 
at a time when society was much torn by factions and by 
war, and tho spinning out of the time must certainly have 
beon part of the scheme, ‘Time is so precious nowadays, 
howovor, in Japan as olsewhero, that the ceremony is 
usually much comprossed, and in this modorn form it is 
pleasant cnough, It is, however, declining, tho pencoful 
pursuit of manufactures, commerce, and arts furnishing 
abundant opportinities for bringing poople together in a 
friondly way. 

Thore are several placcs and things of interest in and near 
Kioto which we had not timo to visit. There is, for ox- 
ample, the groat Dai-butsu, which, however, boing of wood, 
and less anciont, is of greatly inforior interost to that of 
Nara, Iam sorry to say that tho Dai-butsu of Kioto is also 
a somewhat degraded porsonago as compared with him of 
Nara, for whilo both havo been subjected to rough treat- 
ment from tho powors of nature, the Kioto one has had 
to undorgo tho ill-usago of man likewiso. It is sad to road 
that “an carthquake took placo on tho fifth day fifth month 
socond year Saiko (855), and the head of the famous Dai-butsu 
at Nava was thrown down;” but how much sadder to read 
that not only did the great carthquako of 1596 throw down 
Kioto’s Dai-butgu, but that the groat Taiko, on seeing it in 
ruins, becamo flushed with anger, and saying scornfully, 
“T placed you hero ab an immenso oxpenso, with no other 
purposo than that you might watch over and help tho 
pooplo, and you cannot oven help yourself,” discharged an 
arrow at tho poor broken idol in its hour of impotence and 
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shamo. Wo had cause onough to ho angry with 1Tidoyoshi 
a fow pages ago with reforonco to the wrongful dotormi- 
nation which ho camo to whon meditating in front of the 
templo of Riyomidzu ; but wo hardly thought that a fow 
years afler ho would bo so rash and hot-headed as to fire 
an prow ad the vory god whom ho himeolf sot up, and to do 
80, apparently, only because ho had nob sob him up proporly, 
or with duo regard to tho fnet that Kioto, and indeed all 
Japan, as Japanese well know, rosts upon tho back of an 
immense catfish, which starts carihquakes ovory timo it 
moves! 

Our strolls through tho strects of Kioto woro highly 
amusing, especially when wo took a turn along that streot in 
particular which was principally doyoted to tho amusomonts 
of tho peoplo, and to tho sale of tobacco and photographs, 
Ilero woro the booths of tho story-tollors; tho waxwork 
horoes and horoines, rospectively tcrriblo and boantifnl, and 
wonderful all; tho conjurors, tho tumbldra, tho looso-ropo 
walkers; the working modols of the unmentionablo bad 
place, with tho saws, and tho augurs, and tho othor instru- 
ments for disintograting tho naughty, ell nt work by hand 
machinery ; tho curious animals, and tho still movo ourious 
people that Nature somotimos makos in mistake ; and porhaps 
more important than all, thoso long-tailed ancestors of ows 
who appear to havo beon mado so without any mixta, and 
who lingor superfluous on tho stage now thet their doseondanin 
havo become as clover as my readors and J know oursolyos to 
bo. It was curious also to seo, as wo «id hore, poopshows of 
warlike scones and batilos in which woro figuring sovoral of 
the ministors, gonorals, and admirals whoso acquaintance wo 
had had the privilogo of making in Lokio, and among thom 
our distinguished host Admiral Kawamura, then in Kioto 
iisolf with us, but omploying his timo ab tho momont in a 
betlor wey than that of peoring into somothing oven 
humbler than the ponny peopshow of my native England, 
It was curious, too, to sco in tho photograph-shops thoso 
samo ministers, gonorals, and admirals aloromontioned, but 
here appearing, for the most part, nob in their prosont 
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modernised and European attire, but in tho quaint and 
picturosque drorses and headdressos of Old Japan. On one 
or two occasions I saw in the interior of Japan a photograph 
of ono of my own ships (as we profossional mon fondly, but 
most improporly, call tho ships we havo built or designod 
for others) ; and, after cortain photographic oxporionces of 
ours in Tokio, Nagesnki, and Nagoya, it is possible that 
somo of tho travelling roadors of this work may horeaftor bo 
priviloged to purchaso tho portrait of ils author in the Sacred 
Land for a fow conts. I caution them, howevor, against 
doing so, on the ground that Japon is a country in which 
nature and art combine to produco much more pleasing 
productions, and their monoy could theroforo bo bettor 
laid out. 

Thon there is tho village of Uji, which, if I may judge 
by a photograph, is an extremely protty riverside place. 
Wo had arranged to visit it, but tho probable condition 
of tho voad after heavy rains doterred us. And thon thoro 
is the aacrod mountain, Hiyci-zan, after which is namod ono 
of the imporial corvettes which I had built for his majesty. 
With this mountain are connoctod many important inci- 
donts in tho history of Japan, and although we did not 
ascond, it, if was 80 conspicuous an object on our approrch 
to tho city and during our stay in il, that I think it well 
to condonso into a small compass, in the following linos, 
a fow obsorvations upon it from tho pon of a gontleman 
who wont ovor it in 1877, notwithstanding the rocord in 
provious chaptors of the principal facts connected with the 
famous temples of Enriaku-ji (here spelt Yonriyalcuji) —* 


Anciont annals record that the first tomple erected on it was founded 
by Shotoku-taishi. In 788 a Icarned priest, Saicho, by command of 
Kuwammu, tho first Mikado of Kioto, built another temple, called, with 
its surrounding shrinos, Yonriyakuji. Saicho was sont to China 1o 
learn the doctrines of tho Buddhist sect, subsequontly called ‘endai, 
which ho introduced into Japan on his return, He brought back 


* Condonsed fom ‘Some Scones Read before the Asiatic Socicty of 
botwoon tho Anciont and the Modorn Japan, Juno 1878, 
Capitals of Japan,’ by W. J. Dixon. 
Q 2 
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with him a thousand sacred books, and tho first tea-plants ever seen 
in his countty. Tradition further says that he transported from 
Mount Gotai in China the ‘carth on which he built the first Japanese 
church of the Tendai sect. The new opinions prospered, and the 
temples on Hiyei-zan, comprehended under the name Yenriyakuji, 
increased to a large number, and became remarkable for wealth and 
magnificence. In the midst of their prosperity, and probably because 
of it, however, the priests began to take an active part in the fends 
that distracted the country. Thoir temples became from their 
situation such strong castles that at longth they defied the Mikado 
himself to subdue them. In tho war betsvcen the emperor Go-Daijo 
(1819 ap.) and the rebel Ashikaga, thoy, however, took the imperial 
sido, and gavo refuge to his majesty when Kioto was besieged. Their 
despotism over the neighbouring provinces at length became so w- 
bearable that Ota Nobunaga resolved to take summary vengennce upon 
them, and this he did one dark night, burning the temples to-ashes, 
and killing or taking captive the priests, In the time of the Shogun 
Tyémitsu (1623-49), however, the former splendour of these monas- 
tories of Iliyci-zan was restored, and tho spiritual power of the Tendai 
sect revived. Notwithstanding an attompt of the Shogun in 1697 to 
dispossess the priests of Yenriyakuji of their pfe-eminenco by trans- 
forring his favour to the now shrines at Uyeno, Yedo, they continued 
to flourish until the revolution of 1868, whon, with other character- 
istic features of Old Japan, they fell into tho background. 


After describing his ascent to the summit of the moun- 
tain on a brilliant summer morning, Mr. Dixon snys that 
they obtained from it a panoramic view of the sublimes 6 
deseription, 


“On the north the wholo oxtont of Lako Biwa, ‘ with promontory, 
crcels, and bay,’ lay calmly stretched for 60 miles to a davk mountain 
barrier. In tho foreground its waters wore overlooked by hills of the 
most luxuriant dark green, and its blue sheet was broken at intorvils 
by white sails. To the east of these hills a shoulder of the mountain 
obscured a small portion of the lake, which, when it again appeared, was 
much narrower, and margined on the further side by a flat fertile shoro, 
behind which the sand-downs traversed by the Tokaido rolled away 
to the hills in the horizon, Appearing right below us at the southern 
extremity of the lake wore tho thickly clustering houses of Otsu; a 
litilo steamer was entering the harbour. Then to tho south followed 
wrinkled hills, until the plain of Kioto camo into view, with the city 
lying at full length, an oblong mass of brown variod with white in a 
green sotting. The tio tributarios of the Kamogawa could be followed 
until they moé at the city’s northorn extromity and thon united into 
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one stream, the yellow channol of which formed two well-marked but 
unequal divisions of the area of houses. Numerous white spots 
indicated those buildings whoso walls were plastered; ono, long and 
horizontal, being ovidently the Shogun’s castle; and a spaco of thick 
wooding near the northern boundary marked what was at one timo 
deemed the most sacred spot in all Japan, the secluded scat of the 
Son of Heayen. Cloud-shadows wero slowly creeping ovor the plain 
which grew less and loss distinct until it almost merges with tho faint 
surface of the distant sea. ‘To the west, hills boyond hills rolled away 
to the horizon like an ocean of billows. Tho summit of Hiyei~zan is 
marked with o little granite dome of from threo to four fect high, and 
containing a stono image. ‘The ascont from the point where we left our 
jinrili-she took us about two hours, and the descent rather more than 
ono how. Tho height of the summit above tho plain is 2700 feot, 
and, the latter being 300 feot abovo the sen-lovel, the total height of 
the mountain is 3000 feet,” . 


Mr. Dixon concludes: ‘These notes may fitly close with 
this panorama of the romantic region in which for so many 
conturies lay secluded from the world this venerable city of 
Japan, destined, let us hope, to bo encireled in the minds of 
men with an even brighter halo than thet which, in the days 

_of tho nation’s childhood, the presence of the Son of Heaven 
threw around her. May the pearl become still worthicr of 
its setting, for fair as any dream of olfinland aro those sunny 
hills and shadowy glades.” With this goncrous outburst of 
pretty but unsteady cloquence, J, too, will conclude my notes 
on Kioto, And yet, why should I not add that on Monday 
the 8rd of March I found mysolf so unwell, with chills and 
feverish symptoms alternating, that I resolyod to remain 
indoors, and this I did the more readily as wo had to com- 
mence on the following day our long journoy of twelve to 
fifteen days in jinrikd-shas through tho interior of the 
country by the high road of the Tokaido, over which for 
so long a poriod the Daimios of tho wost and south had 
to wend their way every three years to Yedo (now Tokio), 
the capital of the Tycoons. Our friondly English-speaking 
priest, Akamatsu, of the Nishi-Honganji temple, came carly 
to our residence, to presont me with some postic writing 
which he had been good enough to proparo at my request, 
and to again oxpress tho compliments and good wishes of 
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the archbishop and his brother. Soon afterwards our recent 
host, the brother of the archbishop of the astern Chureb, 
did us the honour of calling and taking his leave, at the 
same time presenting me with a fine example of his writing 
on silk, together with 2 valuable tea-service of Kioto porce- 
lain, the work of one of the best makers in the city. Thus I 
came into possession of friendly mementoes of my visit from 
the heads of both branches of the great Shinshu body. I 
also received a visit from a priest of the great temple of 
Chionin, which we had visited on the day of our arrival in 
Kioto, and accepted from him a volume setting forth the 
origin of the temple in the life of its founder. Numerous 
other memorials of our visit were sent in throughout the 
day from friendly persons, including photographs, silks, 
saké cups, ete. I contrived to spend soyeral howrs in 
writing, but was driven by illness carly to bed. 


e 
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CHAPTER X, 
+ THE SAORED SHRINES OF Isis, 


Start fom Kioto —-Otsu—Lake Biwa—Tho famous temples of Ishiyama- 
dea—~Their legendary origin—An ancient authoress~—Tho extiaordi-+ 
nary mountain pass of Sudsuga—Jinriki-ska mon—Pilgiims to Ist— 
The road to the shrines—Logend of a pine-tree—Matsuzaka, the bj th- 
place of Motosri—Ihs writings—A wet ovening—Visit toa girls’ school 
—More pilgrims—Tho Geku shine—Tho goddess worshipped there— 
Offence of the god Susanoo~ Origin of the imperial regalia of Japan— 
The Naiku ot inner shrino of the sun-goddess—' he sacred mitio1i— 
The pilgrtms atsthe end of their pilyrimage—A ceremonial temple 
dance performed by viigin puestesses—Shinto worship at its most 
sacied shrine—Solemn woods—Tho anciont faith—* A study in blue 
and gold’—The “‘Lemple of Immortal Splendour ”—The ietun— 
Pictiesque scones—Stall pilgrims—~l'heir costumes and equipments— 
The simplicity and purity of Shinto woiship, 


Rustna by six o’clock on tho 4th of March, in spite of 
continued illness, our arrangomonts for starting wore 
speodily completed, and soon aftor seyon wo commenced 
our lengthencd journcy to Tokio, intonding to mako tho 
divergences necessary for visiting tho templo of Ishiyama- 
dera, and for then proceeding to the anciont and sacred 
shrines of Isé.* The governor of Kioto was good enough, 
with some membors of his staff, fo escort us as far as Olsu, 


* «The tomples of Is¢, called by 
the Japanese ‘Mio-dni-jin-gu, or 
literally the *Zwo Ghent Divino 
Palnces,’ are sitypted fn the depart- 
inent of Watarai, at a short distaneo 
from each other, ‘They ianls flat 
among all the Shinto temples in 
Japan jn point of sanctity, though 
not tho most anciont, aud havo in the 


eyes of tho Japanese tho samo im- 
portance ag the holy places of Pales- 
tino in tho eyes of Greeks rnd 
Aimenians, or Mecca in those of tho 
Mahometans, ‘Thousands of pilgrims 
iegort thither annually, chichy dm- 
ing the sping meuths, when tho 
wouther is most suited to trayellmg.” 
—Mr, Hinest Satow. 
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on Inke Biwa, so that, with a further escort of two police 
officers in front and two behind, our train of jinrihi-shas 
was fully as long as usual, It was a dull but dry morning *, 
when we left, and soon reaching the Sanjo bridge we fairly 
started upon the Tokaido, which takes its uphill way throigh 
the enstern suburb of the city, and becomes a very fine 
broad macadamised road, winding still upwards between, 
lovely wooded hills, as soon as the city is left, behind, 
After a mile of road, at the highest level, the Tokaido dips 
down into a large open valley, from all sides of which the 
clouds, which had been gathering there through the night, 
were now rising like curtains of silken mists towards the 
mountain-tops. The levels were studiously cultivated, the 
hillsides liberally wooded, the road thronged with traflic, 
and the sun was doing its best to shine on everything, 
although under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances, 
At o few minutes past cight we camo upon the railway 
works, which are in course of construction from Kioto to 
Otsu, and which are afterwards to be carried by the lake-side 
on to T'suruga. This will open a direct railway route from 
Tsuruga to Kioto and Osaka, so that the sea-borne products 
of the northern part of Japan and of the great colony 
of Yezo may find ready access to those great cities, and 
by Osaka and Kobé to the capital, Tokio, instead of having, 
ag now, to make the long round by the straits of Shimonoséki. 
For many classes of produce this will be a very great improve- 
ment, Before half past eight the beautiful lake of Biwa 
opened before us as we descended towards the large town of 
Otsu, situated at its southern extremity. Otsu is a town 
of about forty thousand inhabitants, and has the appearance 
of great prosperity. It contains several houses of European 
aspect, several large schools, and an abundance of Shinto 
tomples.* The mayor of the district we were entering was 
good enough to join us hero, and provide us with “tea and 
cake at a lake-side house as pretly as any a} Zurich, in 





* In passmg tliough tho main Shinto tomples, although there po- 
street of Otsu I obseayed sone but — bably aro others in the town 
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. go far aa scenory is concerned. Indeed tho viow down the 
lake is even finer than at Zurich, tho hills on the right 


** being more dotached, bold, and picturesquo. This is one of 


, eight places from which the lake is supposed to be viewed 
with great advantage, and we wore now about to proceed to 

* another, still more colebrated. I may first mention, however, 
that Lake Biwa is by far the largest in Japan. It is 50 
miles long, and its breadth at its grentost is 20 miles. It 
is therefore longer than, and moro than twice the breadth 
of, the Lake of Geneva, It is narrowest at the southern 
end, which alone we saw, and contracts to a breadth of only 
about a mile at Katata, which is 10 miles off; but boyond 
that, north-eastwards, it rapidly broadens and becomes a 
splendid shoot of water. 

The second of the points of view before-mentioned is 
Ishiyama-dera, the site of famous Buddhist temples, whither 
our friends from, Kioto decided on accompanying us, The 
distance thither was not great, but we had to diverge from 
the Tokaido in order to reach the spot, and well were wo 
repaid for doing so, Ishiyama-dora is one of the loveliest 
spots in Japan, or probably in any country. After asconding 
a long flight of steps one comes upon a natural platform, out 
of which sland up masses of shcer and apparently toppling 
black vooks, around and above which, on other rocky ledges and 
picturesquo sites, is a crowd of Lomplos, shrines, and pagodas, 
with trees springing evorywhore from among thom, and 
stops and ferraces seattercd about to facilitate the movements 
of yisitors, The place is colebrated, as one can well believe, 
for its beauty by moonlight, offering on the one hand this 
picturesque massing of natural and temple scenery, and on 
the other » magnificent view of the lako with the Toknido 
bridge crossing one of its branches. The tomplo is cloyen 
hundrod andefifty years old, having boon built in the reign 
of Shomu-Tonno (724548 awv.), and paris of tho original 
buildings, including a room into which we wont, dated from 
its foundation. Ishiyama is particularly fortunate in its 
idol, for it has a Kwannon that—naccording to a paper Lying at 
the door—is exceedingly gonorous in granting to people 
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what they pray for. There is a curious legendary story 
connected with the founding of thig temple, which I cannot 


profess to give with strict accuracy, but it tuns somewhat | 


in this wise. The Mikado, desiring to build a great image 
more than 60 fest high, with probably 1 temple to hold 
it, felt the need of money, and sent Sojio, a priest, to 
worship one of the Gongen gods, and inquiro where gold 
could be found. Sojio did so, but was informed by Gongen 
that he would do better to worship and inquire of Kwannon. 
Sojio went to Lake Biwa, and consulted an old boatman 
whom he found fishing on the lake as to a suitable place for 
worship, and was informed that there was on the hill (where 
the temple now stands) a lotus-shaped rock very suitable for 
the purpose, the old fisherman disappearing after giving the 
information—thus proving himself to be a god. Sojio went 
to Kioto and obtained from the son of the great Shotoku- 
taishia gold image of Kwannon 6 inches long, and conveyed 
it to the spot pointed out near the lake, there worshipping 
it, and inquiring where gold could be got. Gold was very 
soon after discovered in considerable quantities in the north of 
Japan, but unfortunately Sojio found that the gold Kwannon 
could not by any possible means be removed from the lotus- 
shaped rock, and therefore recommended the construction of 
a temple over the image.* The Mikado approved, the temple 
was built, and there it stands to the present hour; and 
although the Kwannon has but two hands in this case, it is, 
as I havo said, liberal in the highest degree, The Mikado, 
in gratitude for the gold discovery, resolyed to build a great 
temple in Kioto, and that, I was informed at Ishiyama-dera, 
is how the great Toji temple, already described, came to be 
built. While digging its foundations a precious ball was 
discovered, and Sojio made an image 20 feet high to contain 


* A similm incidont is recorded as tank, but to tho dismay of all con- 
the origin of tho celebrated and cerned tho idol stoutly declined to 


splendid Vishnu Pagoda, near Tri- 
chinopoly,in Iudia. A golden image 
of Vishnu wes lnid upon the ground 
by its bemar, Visbhishana, while 
its custodiun bathed in tho sacrod 


be lifted again. A shrine had theye- 
fore to bo built over it, and the shine 
has grown into a temple, and the 
temple into a sort of snered city. 


ile cg: gk) lala Like ape 
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it, and placed ik with two others 8 foot high at the side 
of it, This is how the story was told to me, as a rough 
translation of « printed paper which, with a portrait of the 
goddess, was presented to us; and although I cannot quito 

- make the dates and the Mikados of Toji and Ishiyama run 
together, I have no doubt that all tho substantial truth of 
the matter is sufficiently embodied in the above version. 
The ancient apartment already adverted to is celobrated as 
the chamber in which a well-known Japaneso work was 
partly composed by a well-known Japanese authoress, I 
am afraid that neither the lady nor tho book is as colebrated 
in England as in Japan, but as I should be sorry to deprive 
any large number of my readers of the pleasure of identifying 
a literary celebrity whom thoy may happen to mow of, and 
as I should be proud to extend her present fame among my 
countrymen, I will mention that the title of this work is 
‘Genji-monogatazi,’ and that tho namo of tho authoress is 
Murasaki-shikibu.* This distinguished writor prayed to the 
goddess Kwannon to aid her in the composition of her work, 
and spent seven nights in the chamber spoken of in pursuance 
of her task, and we must all be delighted to know that both 
her piety and her industry have beon rewarded in the wide- 
spread renown of her work. 

But tho timo for lingering on this mount of mystery and 
beauty is past, and we thorefore descond to tho level of the 
common earth again, leaving the rocks and tho templos and 
the shrine of tho ‘goddoss to another thousand yoara of 
beauty and celebrity, Before wo ve-ontor our sénrthi-shas, 
our Kioto friends tako leave of us, and we attempt in vain 
to put in words our thanks for the kindness they hayo 
shown to us—more espocially the governor, to whose active 
and personal exertions we owe so many advantageous oppor- 
tunities of seoing the ancient city of Kioto, Wo also took 
leave with thanks of the mayor in whoso district wo now 
were, and whose arrangements for our passage through it 
wero excellent and generous. Aftor rogaining the Tokaido 





* Soo unte, pp. 33 and 68, 
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and crossing the bridge, our course again lay through a 
very pretty hilly country, picturesquely wooded, and culti- 
vated in the manner so frequently mentioned. The only 
remarkable feature of the road was its frequent passage 
across river-beds raised high above the surrounding country, 
and carrying the mountain torrents down to the lake. 
After lunching at the village of Ishibé, where some of the 
officers and servants of our party had already caused every- 
thing to be prepared, we pressed on through gloom and 
mist that thickened into rain, and preserved that form until 
we stopped for the evening and night at the village of 
Tsuchiyama, where in a native inn we found comfortable 
quarters prepared for us, and ate a dinner that would have 
satisfied every one but a gourmet. ‘The'only incident of the 
road, save the numberless small incidents of a passage 
through staring and amused villages, was the discovery on 
the top of a column by the roadside of the dent, mute, and 
blind monkeys whose acquaintance on a smaller seale we 
had made a few days previously in the lumber chamber of 
the gods at the temple of Toji. 

It was in heavy rein thet we started next morning 
(Wednesday tlie 5th of March) to cross the Sudsuga moun- 
tain-pass in pursuance of our journey to Isé. The much too 
careful servants of the house began to stir about in my 
room ab four o’clock, after which I slept no more, and before 
seven we were moving away in our jinrdhd-shas, the number 
of which had somehow increased to about eighteen. The 
rain had caused our jinrit? men to don their wet weathor 
apparel, which consisted of either sheets of oil-paper, sup- 
posed to be waterproof, or strips of matting round loins and 
shoulders, with straw hats of shapes and sizes so various 
that no two were probably even approximately alike: some 
were perfectly flat, others pyramidal, others parts of spheres, 
frustrums of pyramids, and bits of ellipsoids, while others 
were formed to nameless curved surfaces, or at least to 
surfaces which my geometry is insufficient to define with 
accuracy; some were black and some wero of the natural 
colour of the straw, some wero largo and some wero small, 
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most of them were worn till we changed our men, but others 
were slung up on the back of tho jinriki-shas after the 
wearer had becomo impatient of them, and others wero 
pitched to friends by the way as wo passed through tho 
villages on our lino of procession. As to the oil-papers and 
the straw mats, they got gradually dispensed with ono aftor 
another long before the rain left off; and whonevor there was 
a lull in the boisterous beauty of tho scenery through which 
we passed, one could amuse himself with observing the 
competition between the soiling powor of mud and the 
cleansing quality of rain upon the naked forms of men from 
the waist downward, a3 they toiled up hill and down for 
hours together in a manner which it is vory hard to rocon- 
cile oneself to, Man is such a wonderful being evon af his 
worst, and out of the common crowd of men such marvellous 
individuals come forth—ay, and what is to mo far more im- 
pressive still, ono aces oven in the lowest classes of men, who 
are put to do mere bruto work, such a play of industry, 
loyalty to duty, humour, intolligence, alertness, steadiness, 
devotion, and many othor virtues, that for my part I nevor 
treat evon the meanest of them wilh any asperity without 
fearing lest I might have hurt the susceptibilities of somo 
mute inglorious being, or causod a bottor intollect than my 
own to feel in somo dumb way that— 

" “Man, proud inan, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks bofore high heaven 

As mako tho angels weep.” 
One is mado to foel the force of this continually in those 
Eastern lands, and nowhere more, I fear, than where wo 
Europeans lord it over the other races. I was never quito 
happy at Hong Kong when carried (as I admit you must at 
present be there) upon the shoulders of the Chinese chair- 
men; I am never quito happy here, among theso poor 
Jimihi-sha men, dragging their fellow-mon about in carriages 
in all weathers, under all circumstancos, often with attonuatod 
muscles and wasting lungs and breaking heartstrings, 

After leaving Tsuchiyama we soon found ourselves among 
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the pilgrims: there is no mistaking them in any country 
where I have ever seen them, and this day they were 
numerous, for were we not journeying towards those most 
sacred, most universally reverenced, of all the shrines of 
Japan! In every house in Japan it is, or was, the custom 
to have some simple card or memorial of the gods wor- 
shipped at Isé, and here, on this occasion, were men, women, 
and young people from all parts of the country, with every 
kind of Japanese face, and every varicty of Japanese costume, 
wending their wet and often weary way to and from these 
sacred spots, . 

After a long climb up what may fairly be called tho 
mountain-sides of Sudsuga to the village of that name, wo 
stopped a few minutes to change carriages, and then made 
the swift descent to Séki, at which place we were still on 
the Tokaido. This descent at Sudsuga is a most remarkable 
one, the main road being brought down the exceedingly stoop 
side of the mountain by a series of greatly inclined slopes, 
alternating in opposite directions, the steeper portion being 
succeeded by a mile or two of ordinary road of unusually 
large gradient. The town at the foot of the descent is 
named Séki, and as that is the equivalent of “ gate,” and 
there was formerly a gate on this sido of tho steep descent 
just mentioned, I presume this was the site of tho Sudsuga 
gate of the Tokaido, The scenery through all this part of 
the journey was not inferior to that between Coire and tho 
Engadine, except in the absence of such very elevated moun- 
tains, none of this range of Japanese hills rising, so far as 
we could see, to what are known as Alpine heights. Tho 
beanty of the country could not, however, be easily ex- 
aggerated ; lofty wooded hills of diversified shapes, rushing 
rivers, and endless changes of aspect all combining to please 
and interest the eye, We saw most of the scene under very 
unfayourable conditions, viz. in a heavy driving rain, but 
he must be but a poor traveller and a weak imaginer who 
cannot mentally sweep the rain-clouds from such a land- 
scape, fill the valleys with sunshine, and dash the necessary 
sparkling lights on trees and streams. Besides, a landscape 
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seon in rain, and especially a mountain-landscape so secon, 
has many and peculiar beauties of which the moro sun- 
worshipper knows nothing; and just as Emerson has felt 
exhilarated, as he somewhere iclls us, in crossing a common 
through snow puddles, so may wo fool and delight in the 
sombre beauty of rain-swept vales and hills, provided only 
wo are in sympathy with it, Early in tho afternoon tho 
weather cleared, as we loft behind us the mountain ranges, 
and ero long the mirrored light of Owari Bay was seen in 
the distance, and passing through the large town of Tsu, and 
some of the most squalid and dirty villages that we have 
seon in Japan, we came at length about three o’clock into 
the town of Matsuznka, and found charming apartments 
prepared for us within tho gates of tho Jodo (Buddhist) 
temple Jikiyoji. Having lunched at Kobuta about noon, we 
had time to spare, and strolled through the town, to the 
groat interest and amusoment, apparently, of tho inhabitants, 
and of none more than of tho yery young children, who in 
Japan seom ab extremely enrly ages to employ their little 
bright black eyes in serutinies worthy of moro experienced 
persons, Indeed, ono wondors at what ages theso little 
intelligences begin to bo observant, for on ono occasion— 
indeed, on tho day now under reyiow—I looked to sco what 
was in a little bundlo that a young woman was holding, and 
found in it a miniatwe man, who looked stoadily at mo as 
if surprised at my impertinenco, I was informed that this 
observant young person was ten days old. 

In tho course of the journey to Matsuzaka we stopped at 
a wayside shrine which has attached to it a religious legend 
that has points of interest in it. Roughly spenking, it is 
this, Nearly eloven hundrod yoars ago a gontleman called 
Ononotakamura was banished for somo disobedience lo the 
Mikado, and his wife, who was sorry for him, wished to go 
into exile with him. This, howover, was denied her, and 
she consequently stolo out of Kioto to the foot of Mount 
Hi-yei, where she lived for a time, and then started with a 
blind man by night for the sacred shrines of Isé. Boing 
unaccustomed to travelling, sho got very weary on the way, 
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and on reaching the spot where stands the shrine she 
inquired of a farming man the distance to the Isé temples. 
For the fun of the thing he told her that they were twenty 
days’ journey, which was a great exaggeration, and this so 
discouraged the poor lady that she resorted to a device 
which shows that a Jady could be as ingenious eleven 
hundred years ago as now. She decided on giving up the 
remainder of the journey, and praying to the gods from the 
spot where shoe then stood, cither ignoring the remaining 
distance, or asking to have it treated for all practical pur- 
poses ag non-existent. So, hanging some coins upon a 
young pine-tree hard by, she prayed, and submitted to the 
god her desires and solicitations. The god must have heard 
and attended to her, for by-and-by the farming man, on 
attempting to carry off the money that she had hung on the 
pine-tree, was frightened to see it turn into a fire-spitting 
two-hended serpent, which he dare not approach, He then 
inquired more particularly about the lady, and, repenting of 
his misleading reply to her question, himself “ personally 
conducted” her and her blind friend fo the shrines. ‘The 
pine-tree was designated the “Hang-the-money-up ” free, a 
shrine was built on the spot, and whoever, boing ill of any 
complaint whatever thereafter, ate a little piece of the treo, 
was pretty sure to get well forthwith. There is a very old- 
looking piece of a tree within the shrine, with some money 
hanging on it, but Tam bound to give the Japanese credit 
for a very strict regard to truth in these matters, They 
never overdo, or much overdo, a miraculous affair of this 
sort, Had this occurred in Huropo, in any of those churches 
and monasteries where I have listened to similar accounts, 
my informants would, I doubt not, have keps the original 
pine-tree in existence until now, and claimed identity with 
it for the withered limb or fragment displayed, and the 
coins likewise would have been the yery coins brought by 
Madame Ononotakamuwra from Mount Hi-yei. But here, on 
tho contrary, we were distinctly informed that the pinc-tree 
in question died about four hundred years ago—and there~ 
fore lived less than seven hundred years !—and that it had 
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been necessary to plant a successor in order to keop its 

memory green, I must acknowledge, howover, that any 

one, Japanese or other, would naturally hesitate to propound 

even an exaggeration on a spot where a two-headed serpent: 
had been known to spit fires in defence of the true and the 

right. 

This town of Matsuzaka, where now we were, was tho 
birthplace, in 1730, of a very eminent scholar and critic, 
named Motoéri Novinaga, whom I have had occasion to 
quote in the first volume (¢hap. iii.), and who, from his child- 
hood, was remarkable for his love of learning. His father 
died when he was but ten years old, and his mother was left 
poor, so that ho had to struggle with advorse circumstances 
in commoncing his carcer. Ho was somehow sont to the 
capital, Kioto, to study language and medicine, and there 
deepened his interest in the pursuit of learning. He, how- 
ever, returned to Matsuzaka, and commenced practico for tho 
treatment of children, Anothor groat scholar, Mabuchi, pub- 
lished about that time a now famous work, of which Motodri 
obtained the loan ; and he afterwards was fortunate enough to 
mect Mabuchi himself, At this intorview—it appears from 
Mz, Satow’s writings—Motodri spoke of his own desire 
to write » commentary on tho Kojiki, the most ancient 
historical record (date 711) of Japan, and Mabuchi roplied 
that ho also had wished to explain the sacred writings, 
but in order to do this it was first necossary to got rid 
of the effects of tho Chineso philosophy, and discover tho 
genuine boliefs of antiquity. Ho advised Motoéri to direct 
his studies accordingly, which he did with such success 
that in 1764 he commenced his great work, the Kosihi 
den, which is an edition of the Kojtkt with an elaborate 
commentary, It took him till 1786 to complete the first 
volume of tho ancient book, but its success was immodiate, 
and one of his biographers sintos that his fame drew to 
him nearly five hundred students from all parts of tho 
country—poor fellow! The second part was finished in 
1792, He had a flourishing career, Daimios and princes 
competing for tho privilege of ponsioning him. In 1801 
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he visited Kioto, where he lectured to crowds of admirers, 
ineluding princes of the blood and court nobles; but the 
old King of Terrors ordered him back in the autumn of 
that year, and he has since reposed in a tomb previously 
prepared to his own order, in the monastery of Midrakuji, 
near this place, Matsuzake. 

Our evening at Matsuzaka, being a very wet one, was spent 
indoors, and by degrees I was successful in bringing the con- 
yersation to bear upon the recent rebellion of General Saigo 
and his Satsuma men, in repressing which Admiral Kawamura 
took, as we know, a leading part, but concerning which he is 
usually silent, On this occasion his Excellency was good 
enough to favour me with a general account of the nature and 
cireunstances of that lamentable rebellion, but I was after- 
wards told by an officer present at tho operations which 
resulted in the overthrow of Saigo that I should have to 
learn from some other source how energetically and bravely 
the admiral himself performed his duty, “This I was fov- 
tunate enough afterwards to do. 

The following morning dawned with such a storm of 
rain and wind that it was decided to start later in the 
day than had been contemplated, and breakfast was deferred 
till nine o’clock, and our departure till after ten. By an 
oversight the jinriki-shas were later in coming, and the 
interval was spent in strolling through the town, Within 
the temple gates, however, was a building appropriated as a 
school for giving instruction in needle-work to girls, and a 
couple of dozen or so of the pretty little learners were at 
the gate indulging with many others their curiosity by 
viewing “ the Chinese”; for the sight of » foreigner is so 
extremely rare in these parts of Japan that all foreigners 
pass with the inhabitants as people of the nearest foreign 
country, viz. China. We thought it unfair to those inhabit- 
ants to appear indifferent to the interests of Japanese girls, 
and accordingly turned towards the school to ask a few 
questions respecting it. But the beauties bogan “to back” 
at our approach, and retreated to the door, and, finding us 
still advancing, cast off their clogs, or pattens, or shoes, 
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or whatever they may best be called, and spread through 
the house giggling and screaming with something that could 
not havo been fear, and probably was not dolight, so may 
perhaps have been amusement. Woe followed them in, and 
gently huntod them till we got them togethor, and thon 
spent a few minutes in learning particulars of the school, 
which particulars I ontirely forgot. Wo soon separated from 
them for over, as we have had to do from so many hundreds, 
ay thousands, of others, having at least shown them that 
“the Chinese” are not insensible to the attractions of their 
neighbours. 

At the end of our stroll through the village, we stopped 
at tho last tea-house to wait for our jinriki-shas, and thero 
sat onjoying the surrounding light and warmth of the sun 
——for the day had bocome clear and fine—sipping tea and 
smoking cigarcttes in tho shado of a large Wistaria-troe, 
trained to serve ag a roof to a bower, and in view of a very 
pretty garden, intended to attract the pilgrims, doubtless, 
on their way back from the sacred shrines, At length the 
Jinriki-shas draw up ; in wo got, off wo go, for cight or nino 
miles through sun that is hot and wind thet is cold, and an 
almosphore that is fresh and puro from tho long rain- 
cleansings of the evening, night, and morning. Tho pilgrims 
thicken as we go, most of thom walking or toddling, somo 
of thom riding packed in carts and little vans mado gay 
with colours on tho outside even brighter than the checks 
of the many plump and red-faced country-girls inside. The 
pilgrims are obviously mostly ponsants, and, thero boing but 
little work for peasants at this season, they judiciously make 
their roligious pilgrimages now. The fact of ils boing their 
season for the shrincs, so to speak, is porhaps a reason for 
superior people choosing scasons at other periods. Thera 
was a good deal of shopping being done by thoso poasant- 
pilgrims, more especially by thoso returning, tho trado dono 
chiefly being in tobacco-pouches and straw hats—hats like 
those of the sinriki men montioned not long ago. Theso 
broad hats, of all sorts and shapes, are such very odd adorn- 
monts —notwithstanding their manifestly great utility as 
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screens from the sun in hot weather—that it was curious 
to see people examining them and comparing them one with 
another, and weighing in the delicate scales of their taste 
their respective merits and beauties. But there they were, 
holding them this way and that way, and viewing them with 
nice Ciscrimination, and after fixing upon and purchasing 
one (I suppose for a very few coppers) carefully slinging it 
in front, or behind, as Highlanders carry their shoes, to take 
care of them, and then marching away complacently upon 
their resumed journey homewards—home being in some cases, 
probably, hundreds of miles away, beyond the mountains and 
seas, After crossing the rapid river Miyagawa in boats, with 
crowds of villagers gathered picturesquely on both banks of 
the river, and lining the streets of all the villages, to see the 
foreigners and the party generally, and after a further short 
drive, we alighted in Yamada, at the gate, or rather the torie, 
of the outer of the ancient shrines of Isé, known as the 
Geku, or Outer Palace, 

Dating from many centuries before the introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan, these aro, of course, Shinto shrines, and 
at the entrance we wero met by two Shinto priests who had 
been depuled to show us tho sacred place. Passing under 
the fort we wore at once amidst trees of an age and magni- 
tudo not often to be equalled. This is such a country of 
extromely tall, large, and anciont trees that no particular 
notice is takon of even yery striking examples, but I was 
glad to observe that throughout those splendid temple-parks 
of Yamada and Uji, in which are the most sacred religious 
shrines of Japan, the finer and older trees were carefully 
fenced in. Within the temple limits we came first to a 
small edifice in which was the white horse of the deity of the 
place, which happened to be an artificial horse, the real one 
having recently died, and another not being forthcoming at 
present, for a reason which I did not learn. Soon after- 
wards we came to two living black horses consecrated 1o the 
services of the temple, and more particularly for the god of 
the place, Toyouké-himé-no-kami—* the god of food, clothes, 
and house-liying,” os one authority explained it to me, or 
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“tho goil of the earth’s produce,” as another put it—to ride 
upon in the processions of the great temple ceremonials. As 
I could not get on the spot any clear and unvarying account 
of the gods worshipped at these Isé temples, I afterwards 
sought for additional information, but owing to the fact of 
their belonging to the mythologic poriod I could find nothing 
that was altogether satisfactory, especially as regards tho 
sex of the deity of the Geku. The clearest account that I 
could get was that given in a translation by Mr. Satow of 
extracts from 2 compilation of myths from the most reliable 
sources by a native writer, Hirata Atsutano, observing that 
I propose to abridge tho narrative for the convenience of this 
work, and to put it into my own language, so far as I may 
find desirable. 

The history of the caso runs thus: Amaterasu, the sun- 
goddess, sent Susanod to search for a goddess named Uké- 
mochi-no-kami in tho contral country of luxuriant reedy 
moors (Japan), and the messengor found Ukémochi, and soli- 
eited food from her. This request was responded to by 
*Ukémochi, who produced food from her mouth and noge, and 
otherwiso unpleasantly, thus angoring tho god Susanod, 
who exclaimed, “Foul indeed, dospicable indecd! Why 
feed mo with foul things?” and, drawing his sword, 
struck Ukémochi-no-kami dead. On Susanod reporting 
the matter in detail to Amatorasu, sho was vory angry, 
called Susanod a wicked god, and romaincd secluded from 
him oa day and a night.* Amatorasu afterwards sont 
Amékuma-no-ushi to see if Ukémochi was really dead, 
and the messenger found growing on the body of the goddess, 
in various paris, a silkworm, a mulborry-iree, rico-seeds, 


* In Mr. Griffis’s vorsion of this 
legend, Susanod (or, as ho spells tho 
name, Sosanod) is the moon-goddess, 
and the punishmont she 1cccived 
from the sun-goddess waa, that sho 
Was degraded from their joint rule, 
and condemned to appenr only at 
night, while tho sun-goddess slept. 
But according to Mitta, tho moon 


appears to bo a mesculino deity, for 
in quoting from his ‘ Koshi-Sotbun? 
Mr. Satow says that whilo tho sun- 
gotldess was produced from the loft 
eyo of Izanagi-no-mikoto, from his 
iight cye was produced Tsukiyomi- 
no-mikoto, also enlled ‘Lfakehaya- 
Susanoi-no-mikoto; aud adds, * this 
ig tho moon, a masculine deity.” 
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barley, and a large and small bean, the head being changed 
into a cowanda horse. On receiving these things, Amaterasu 
rejoiced, saying, “Those things are things which the beau- 
tiful green-human-herb enting may livo,” and she constituted 
barley, bean-seeds, etc., of the dry fields, and rice-seeds of 
the watery fields. Also she appointed lords of the villages 
of heaven, and for the first time made them plant, rice-seeds 
in the narrow fields and the long fields of heaven, so that in 
the autumn the drooping cars were abundantly luxuriant, 
and ripened well. Also she planted the mulberry-trees on 
the fragrant hills of heaven, and reared silkworms, and, 
chewing the cocoons in her mouth, spun thread—the arts 
of silkworm-rearing and weaving then commencing, As 
Ukémochi-no-kami is identical with Toyouké-himé-no-kami, 
the foregoing legend explains how it has happened that the 
principal deity of the Geku came to be regardod as the 
giver of abundant food, ctc.* . 

There are secondary deitics worshipped there, the chief of 
whom is the adopted grandson of the sun-goddess and the 
greab-grandfather of the first Mikado, Jimmu-Tenno, who 
commenced his reign in the Japanese year 1. According to the 
legend, says Mr. Satow, the goddess wished to send hor adopted 
son, Oshi-ho-mimi-no-mikoto, down upon earth to subdue it, 
but he put forth his own son instead as leader of the expedition, 
The goddess then presented Ninigi-no-mikoto aith various 
treasures, amongst which—and here we touch upon the 
central sacredness alike of the race of Mikados and df tho 
symbols of the Shinto faith—the most important wore the 
mirror, sword, and stone or ball (afterwards the regalia of 
the Japanese sovereigns), and attached to his person the 
other two inferior gods of Geku. With reference to the 
mirror, she said, “ Look upon this mirror as my spivit, keep 











* «The principal deity worshipped signifies ‘ abunilant - foo 1 - goddess, 
at the Gekw is Toyouké-himé-no-  Uhémochi-no-kami signifies the ¢ food- 
kami, called Ukémochi-no-kami in preserving-gud’, . . Ogetsu-himé-no- 
the Nihongi, and Ogetsuhimé in the kami means ‘goddess of fool,’—~— 
Kojiki. Zoyo means abundant; uké, — Sutow. 
food; hime, lady; and the whole 
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it in the samo house and on the same floor with yourself, 
and worship it as if you were worshipping my actual 
presence.” 

To resume our narrative: Passing under another tor (of 
plain unpainted timbor, like all the tordd of these Isé shrines), 
wo came to the outer gate of tho temple proper, to which 
alone of three successive gates we and the other pilgrims 

_ were allowed to approach, With certain extremely raro 
exceptions, extending only to the Mikado and commissioners 
of his, none but priests are allowed to pass this first gate. 
It was an open gate, however, with a simple white cloth or 
curtain hanging across it, blowing about as the wind listed. 
Through this open gate, or past tho sides of it if you pre- 
ferred to stand there, you could see the next gate, and 
boyond that again was a third, and then came the templo 
proper, which could not be seon. This was all! Tho build- 
ings, ag far as geen, were all of the plainest possible kind, 
not unlike substantial well-thatched farm-buildings at home, 
The mirror at this outer temple was not the original mirror, 
and the priests did not for » momont leave us to sup- 
pose that it was, There was, in fact, no protenco of any 
kind about them ; but tho ancient buildings and the plain 
white curtain wore left 10 produce that which is perhaps 
the deepest and most lasting of ell impressions made by 

rveligious externals, viz. that of combined simplicity and 
antiquity. Of this outor temple I need only add that it is in 
avery respoct a sequol and appondage to tho inner and moro 
ancient temple presently to be montioned, haying boon built 
by tho desire of the goddess of tho older Isé templo, who 
wished to have the deity Toyouké near her, This, tho 
outer and later temple, dates from tho reign of the twenty- 
second Mikado of the present reigning dynasty, Yuriaku, 
in the year 479 sv. Boforo her romoval hero ai that date 
this goddess had been located in the villago of Ma-na-i-wara, 
in the province of Lamba. 

On completing our visit to this outer temple, ihe Geku, 
in Yamada-wara, wo proceeded on through that village to a 
private house which had been placed at our servico, sibuated 
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on the highest ground of the adjacent village of Fruichi, 
and with extensive views across rice-fields and gardens to 
the mountains beyond, Here we took luncheon, and soon 
afterwards started for the inuer temple, Naiku.* Here is 
kept the original sacred mirror, which is the most precious 
emblem of the Shinto faith, and is likewise, with the sacred 
sword and ball, the authenticating memorial of the imperial 
dynasty, regarded as all Japan regarded it for two thousand 
five hundred years, down to 1868, and as most of the people 
rogard it still, This temple came to be built in the follow- 
ing manner, The sacred emblems of the national religion 
had, up to the time of the great Mikado Sujin, been kept in 
the imperial palace or temple; but he, as some say to in- 
crease their safety, and as others allege because he viewed a 
rebellion which broke out as a mark of divine disapprobation 
of their remaining in his custody, gave them into the charge 
of his daughter, in a temple dedicated to them. They were 
subsequently removed and carried from place to place, but 
at length, in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Suinin- 
Tenno, and therefore in the year 8 3.0, it was resolved to 
fix the mirror at the village of Uji, on the river Suzugawa, 
and there and then the present temple was built. ‘The old 








* Tho distance botween the two 
temples must be botweon two and 
three miles; thero aro houses nearly 
tho whole way, 

+ Mx. Griffis, in ‘The Miknado’s 
Empire,’ states that tho sacred em- 
blems, the mirror, ball, and tho sword, 
are in tho Uji (1sé) temple; but this 
must be a mistake, asI was assured by 
tho priests at Uji (Isd) that only tho 
mirrorisin thei temple—the bail, they 
said, is in tho Mikado’s palace, and 
the sword at Atsuty, in Miya, which 
temple, as will boscen Intor on, we after- 
waids visited. In his paper on the 
* Reyival of Puro Shinto, Mr. Satow, 
while silent as to the whereabouts of 
the sacred ball, correctly states the 
facts with regard to the miior and 
sword, speaking of the sword as 


“onahrined at Atsutu in Ovwari,” and 
of the mirror as “worshipped at tho 
Naiku in Is¢ as tho ropresontativo of 
tho goddess of thesun.” Considoring 
thet the Is¢ temples aro tho most 
sacred and apparently the purost 
Shinto tomples in Japan, it is nota 
little startling—and is an oxample of 
the strange difficulties that obstruct 
the rapid acquisition of clear informn- 
tion in Japan—to find Mr. Satow him- 
solf, in his paper on theso shrines, sny- 
ing: “It has been observed that 
Shinto temples often contain a mirror 
placed in a prominent position, and 
this mirror has beon supposed by 
foicigners to be thoir distinguishing 
mark; but if is only to be found in 
those which hayo been under the in- 
fueneo of Buddhism, It is absont 
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building does not exist; on the contrary, a now temple is 
erected evory twenty years; but each now temple is an 
exact repetition of the original, and therefore the present 
one is 2 perfect representation of the architecture of Japan 
at the timo of Christ. Tho principal deity hero worshipped 
is Amaterasu, the sun-goddess herself, ns will haye been 
inferred from what has been said before. Mr, Satow con- 
giders hor as neither more nor less than a deification of tho 
sun. Her chief name (for she has several) signifies litorally 
tho “ From-Heaven-Shining-Great-Doity.” The other deities 
worshipped ave Ta-jikara-o-no-kami and Yorozu-hata-toyo- 
aki-tsu-himé-no-kami, of whom it is unnecessary to sry more 
here, 

On passing from Fruichi to Uji, which lies at the foot of 
tho hills, ombosomed in ancient woods, the river Mimosnsogawa 
has to be crossed by a fine bridge, at either end of which is 
a large tort, indicating the approach to a temple of tho 
Shinto religion. After crossing the bridge into the village 
of Uji, our jinriki men, guided by local municipal and 
police officers, turned to tho right, and passing up the main 
street of Uji, through tho interested and intoresting in- 
habitants, and betweon such rangos of well-to-do shops as 
indicate that tho pilgrims in the aggregato aro preity largo 
purchasors, wo passod under anothor doriz, and into the 
temple precincts. A curving avonuc of magnificent treos 
led us through a park of equally fino ones, past a building 
in which the priests preach to tho people, past another in 
which reside more of the sacred horses kept for tho con- 
yenience of the goddoss, past another in which tho roligious 


fiom all the pure Shinto temples,” 
‘This is perfictly true, because Mz, 
Satow has been enreful to introduce 
the words “placed in a prominent 
position,” which the Is¢ mirror cer- 
tainly is not, and from such a position 
dt is truo that tho mirror is abgont 
from the Naiku; but that a minor is 
there, and is an object of worship, Mr. 
Satow'sown woids, quoted proviously, 


pioporly stale. It is, however, con- 
eealed from view. In pwo Shinto 
temples there nie no visible objocts of 
worship, but ab tho Naikn the repro- 
sentation of tho deity is noyortheless 
the hiddon sacred mirror; and usually 
tho spirit of tho deity is supposed to 
be onshrined in some conecaled object 
Inown as tho “ August Spiril-Sub- 
ptitute,” or “ God’s-Seal.? + 
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dances of the temple are performed, and then was reached a 
flight of stone steps leading to the first gateway of the sacred 
place. Here the priests, who had met us at the entrance to 
the temple grounds, kindly presented me with plans of the 
two temples, and a brief written history of them, adding 
such oval explanations as occurred to them, and answering 
whatever questions it occurred to us to put. The gateway 
was open, and hung, like that of the other temple, with a 
long white curtain, and beyond were seen another tort? and 
other gateways, but nothing could be seen of the temple 
itself, and as little, of course, of the heayen-wrought mirror 
within. As we stood, however, the pilgrims continued to 
come, of both sexes and of all ages, and casting upon the 
ground a few coins, some wrapped in paper, stooping, clap- 
ping their hands, and uttering a few words of prayer, thus 
attainetl and completed the object for which their journey- 
ings had boen undertaken. I asked if this was all they saw 
and did, and was told that it was. I inquired if thoy 
attended no religious service, saw no dances, heard uo music, 
received no advice; and found that as a rule they did not. 
Was no blessing pronounced, no simple memorial of some 
kind presented to thom? Nothing; but they all bought 
little mementoes of the place at the stall in the grounds or 
at the shops in the village.* What was it they said during 





* "Tn every Japanese house- there 
is kept what is called a kami-dana, 
or ‘shelf for gods,’ which consists of 
a miniature Shinto temple in wood, 
containing paper tickets inscribed 
with tho names of various gods, one 
of whom is invariably Tensho-ko- 
duijin, the principal deity of Isé. 
This ticket, or rather papor box, is 
enlled o-harai, and is supposed to 
contain between two thin boarda 
somo pieces of the wand used by tho 
priests at Isé at the two annual festi- 
vuls in the sixth and twelfth months 
of the year. These festivals mo 
ealled o-harai no matsur?, and are 
supposed to effect the purification of 


the whole nation fiom sin during the 
preceeding half-year, Zivery believer 
who has ono of theso o-havat in his 
kami-dana is proteeted thaeby fiom 
misfortune for the next six months, 
at the expiration of which time he 
ought to oxchange tho o-harad for a 
now one, which he must fetch from 
Isé in person; but in practice tho 
o-harai is only changed onco a year, 
perhaps less often. The old ones 
ought to be cast info a river or into 
the sea, or may be destroyed by burn- 
ing. They are usually employed to 
light the firo which boils tho water 
for the bath prepared for the miko, 
o1 virgin priestesses, after thoir dance 
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the minute or two that they stooped before the shrine? 
They no doubt asked for whatever they wanted in particular, 
and generally for long life, and the means of lifo and happi- 
ness in the years to come. 

As a pilgrim myself I desived’to seo and learn a little 
more, and therefore I gladly foll in with tho suggestion of 
the priests, who proposed that we should go round to tho 
side of the tomple inclosure and get a look at the buildings, 
and ospecially at the shrine or temple itself, from an eminence 
which afforded this, This we did, and had a very good, and 
for all practical purposes o sufficient, view of what we camo 
to see. Of course wo did not see, nor did we expect to sco, 
the mirror itself, Years upon years roll by ,without the 
chief priest himself secing even the case containing it, and 
the other priosts are not admitted into the - building 
without good cause, However, there was tho temple, look- 
ing just as it had looked when Christ was born, or noarly 
so, and, as alrendy said of the outer templo, tho wholo 
appearing not unlike o substantial sot of farm buildings.* 
Inside of the door we were looking at was tho mirror 
itself, and thorefore nothing was wanting to complete tho 
sucess of our pilgrimage, 

Our agreeable companions tho pricsls, however, most 
kindly suggested that wo ought to sco one of the cere- 
monial dances of the temple, and to this we gladly aysonted, 
on loarning that it would not bo a repetition of what wo had 
secon at Osaka and at Nara, but ono of tho most anciont 


in honour of the uji-gam?, or patron 
gal of the locality, at his festival. 
Up to the revolution in 1868, as it 
was practically impossible for overy 
householdor to fetch his own o-harat 
from Isé, thoro existed a class of 
persons, called ost, who mado it 
thoir trado to hawl tho o-haraé about 
the country, solling almanacs at the 
sume time, ‘This practice hns been 
lately prohibited by tho Mikado’s 
government, aud thoy can now be 
olieined only ai the temples them. 


solves or at the recognised agencies,” 
-~*Tho Shinto ‘Tomples of Is¢” by 
Mr, Fanest Satow, read at the Asiatic 
Sociaty of Japan. Mr. Sutow’s ia 
doublless a much fullor and bettor 
account of ihesc anciout temples than 
mine, but I have thought it best to 
tell my own story in my own way, 
without attompting to rival, in any 
degree, lis moro scholarly and studied 


account, 
* See small ongraving on p, 28, 
vol. i, 
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description, handed down from generation to generation at 
these Isé shrines. The room had an altar at the end 
opposite the entrance, over which was a large mirror. Round 
the altar and walls were an abundance of goheis, and of 
bands and tassels, At the altar end of the room sat on one 
side a priest, and along each of the side walls were the 
musicians and dancers, all sitting on their heels. The 
musicians, who were also singers, were all men; the dancers 
were quite young girls, attired in white ond red, with 
frontlets of brass, from each end of which depended a cord 
and tassel. On the tops of their heads were large bunches 
of flowers; their back hair was in a queue with tassels 
attached, surmounted with gilt bows and ribbons. Thero 
wore two equally young girls in red and blue with plainer 
headdresses, who in a certain way attended on the others, 
The dance began by a subordinate priest or attendant coming 
in by a side entrance with a wet branch of tho sacred sakahi~ 
tree in his hand, After bowing to the shrine he twned to 
the visitors, and waved it a few times swiftly before them, 
then disappearing. Returning again to the same entrance, he 
handed in to the two blue-and-red attondants trays of herbs, 
vice, and fruits in succession, These were borno, cere- 
moniously elevated, to the six priestesses, who conveyed them 
in a similar manner to the altar, placing the contents of the 
first two trays upon an inner altar, and those of the remain- 
ing four upon an outer ono, returning tho trays to their two 
attendants, who passed them out of the building, 

While this was proceeding, the band sent forth what 
sounded to me as wailing, imploring, importunate sounds, with 
an occasional blow upon the drum for emphasis, The priest, 
who wore the ancient headdress, like that of the Mikado, 
now rose, and after a few obcisances before the mirror gat 
down (upon his heels) facing the altar, and intoned o prayer, 
or norito, from a large sheet of papor held outspread beforo 
hin, the musicians and dancers and attendants all sitting with 
bowed heads to its end. Small branches of sakah? were now 
broughé to the priestesses, and the dance took place, to the 
accompaniment of livelier music than before, the dance 
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comprising no very active movements, consisting mainly of 
short, slow, and grave promenadings, with occasional stately 
bowings, and much slow waving of the branches, This 
over, a boy ontored dressed in the military undregs robes of 
a kugé (cours noble) of the olden times, and holding in his 
hands a branch of sakahi, with a pendant hoop, doubtless 
in lieu of a mirror, He danced, as it ig called, to much 
louder music, but the dancing was little moro than further 
promenading and meking certain sweeping movements 
with the sakaki-branch, with an occasional high step, Of 
course it is a great pity for the significance, if any, of all 
this to be lost upon mo and my readers, but nothing ox- 
planatory could be elicited from any of the Japanese present, 
and from the answors of the priosts I infer that if tho 
various movements of these dancos ever had any great and 
special significance, the remombranco of it is pretty noarly 
ox quite lost. The priest next came forward again, and, 
after elevating the writton prayor a fow times before the 
shrine, left the building by the side door. The process of 
placing the fruits, cte., upon tho altar was now roversed, 
and overything was romoved from the altars and taken away, 
the music tho whilo playing loud and joyous strains. With 
this ended tho most anciont of tho dancos in the most sacred 
of the purely national shrines of Japan. 

The priests who had accompanied us round tho tomplos 
wore good enough to prosent me, in addition 10 the plans 
already montioned, with a drawing of the denco which we 
hed seen, and some reports of the revenues and expenditures 
of tho temples, The priests number fifty-nine in the two 
temples. Later in the day thoy kindly sent mo a drawing 
of the house we were staying in at Fruichi, and a Uji cup 
each for my son and myself, as further memorials of tho 
place. Before leaving tho grounds of this temple we 
obtained some of tho papers such ag othor pilgrims take 
away as tokens of their pilgrimage, so that all tho objects in 
yiew in our visit to the Isé shrines were now fulfilled. It 
was not possible, however, to leave theso ancient woods, con- 
secrated by the cares and prayers and pilgrimages of 
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millions wpon millions of these good and kindly Japanese 
people, and with such an air of antiquity about the great 
broad-based, high-towering, time-worn trees, without once 
more wandering a while in their solemn shade, At last wo 
passed out by a side road into the world of shops and follies 
which had forced itself up to the very gates, and thore for the 
first and only time in Japan we found the touting system was 
in full play. It was confined, however, to the first fow shops, 
and as tho touters were pretty, nicely attired girls, one 
soon forgave them, and entered into both the shops and the 
follies like any other pilgrim. Then, betaking ourselves to 
our jinriki-shas, we retuned home to Fruichi, only stop- 
ping once to enter for a moment or two ono of the many 
places of amusement for pilgrims which exist near the 
shrines, both in the villages and on the highway. 

Some of the party who shared with us this visit to the 
ancient temples of Isé seemed disappointed that we should 
have had to go so far and see so little, Bit upon mo their 
cffect was more impressive than anything of the kind which 
Thad seen in Japan. I supposo this was in part, at least, due 
to the fact that we were there in undoubted contact with the 
ancient life and the anciont faith of the country. However 
mythical may haye been the origin of the Shinto religion, 
wherever the mirror may have como from, whateyer tho 
degree in which the historic and tho legendary may have 
beon mixed in the stories of tho carly Mikados, these 
temples undoubtedly were for age after age, and century 
after contury, before Buddhism was Known here, the objects 
to which the thoughts of every Jnpanose and the steps of mil- 
lions were directed. In fixing the dates which I have given, 1 
have followed the only records that profess, so far ag I know, 
to be authentic, and they are those given, I believe, although 
sometimes with reseryo, in all books now published on the 
subject. At the same time Ido not ask the reader to accept 
them without some modification, and for the reason that to 
make them good some of the subsequent Mikados must have 
lived, as stated in a former chapter, to ages which, if not 
absolutely impossible, as many will pronounce them, are 
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cortainly improbable, Sujin-Tenno, who was the first to pass 
the sacred mirror out of his keeping, is said to have died 
ai the age of one hundred and nineteen. Suinin-Tenno, 
who succeeded him, and ordered the building of this templo 
at Uji, lived to such an ago that he must have been 1cady 
on entering it to exclaim with Tithonus— 
“Cold my wrinkled fect 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from thoso dim ficlds about the homes 


Of happy mon that have tho power to dio, 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead.” 





He was ono hundred and forty-one years old whon released, 
His successor, Keiko-Tenno, is credited with o still longor 
life, dying at the ago of one hundred and forty-three, Still 
whatever errors of chronology may haye got into those carly 
records, here at the Uji and Yamada temples we are in un- 
doubted contact with the earliest historic embodiments of tho 
Shinto faith, and look upon buildings exactly liko thoso of 
Japan at the commencement of tho Christian ora. Along 
the roads over which wo travelled, into tho woods which we 
entored, up the hillside which wo ascended, men and women 
had beon coming and going through many gonerations, with 
this religion and shrines like theso their only religion and 
theix only shrines, just as wo saw thom coming and going 
to-day, Yes, still thoy como and still they go, caring, honr- 
ing, knowing nothing of all that which wo at homo consider 
to bo the very essonco of our faith, and without which many 
declare real religion to bo impossible. Ie that mus may 
read the moral. 

Although going late to bed on tho ovening of the shrinc- 
visitations, so to speak, we had to bo up and at breakfast by 
six the next morning, Friday tho 7th of March (in ordor to 
allow the servants to pack our lnggago and such articles of 
domestic uso and provisions as wore carricd about for our 
convenience), and therefore at half past five I was aroused by 
the throwing open of tho sliding sides of tho house, and tho 
letting in of the morning light. And how much more than 
mere light was let in! So boautiful was the landscape dis- 
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played that even the native sorvanis were loud in their 
expressions of admiration, It was “A Study in Blue and 
Gold” worthy of the name: the “ gold” was the sky steeped 
in the up-streaming splendour of the sun, as yot itself unscen ; 
the “blue” was the thin veil of vapour drawn across the 
deep and branching valleys, woven of the night-mists and 
tho dawn, And there was very much more than the blue 
and the gold: there were dark hills below the one and above 
the other; there were the rice-swamps gleaming like mirrors 
between the mists and us; there were trees and wooded islands 
rising softly out of the mists; and there were many other 
beauties, go puro, 80 delicate, so tender that I dare not blur 
and injure them by attempting to paint them with my poor 
pen. Ah me! yesterday was spent at the shrines of a 
mythic relic of the sun-goddess of Japan; this day opens 
with the rising of the sun-goddess herself—sun-goddess not 
of Japan only, but of every land, and of many another world 
besides ours! And yet no goddess she! Our sun in all its 
glory is but one of the countless myriads of lights that blaze 
for ever in the Temple of Immortal Splendour wherein it is 
our privilege to worship. In that templo there is no shrine, 
for the deity penetrates every part of it—no music, for its 
silence is more impressive than any sounds—no dances, for 
the mystic mazes of the starry motions aro for ever unfolding 
themselyes—no priests, for its only dovotions are the love 
and the pursuit and the possession of truth, But, alas! 
alas! a templo like this, always open and always prosont, 
does not suit the multitudes of men, They must haye books 
and bits of paper, and singings and fifings and drum-beat- 
ings, and clappings of hands, and standings up and kneel- 
ings down, and bowings and facings about, and creeds and 
formularies, and litanies and noritos, and a thousand other 
inventions and contrivances ; and what they demand in that 
way there are always plenty to supply them with in this 
and every country, and in this and every age. 

At 7 a.ar, our imposing procession of sénmékt-shas was once 
more in movement and yattling back to the Miyagawa. 
Vory pretty was the crossing of the river in the forry-boats 
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in the “early morning light, with the banks again crowded 
by the cheerful country peoplo; and very pretty also the 
picture afterwards formed while we wore walking for a 
mile along the bank of the river—formed of our little 
carriages with their brightly painted surfaces and brass 
fittings, their red rugs, and their mon chiofly in blu, with 
a village bard by flying a few flags, and massing a little 
crowd of its populace as a background for our picturesque 
party. A bluo sky bent above, a bright sun shone down, 
afresh breeze blew past, and everybody present scemed to 
share in the exhilaration of the hour—everybody excopt the 
pasting pilgrims going shrinewards, who, as they neared the 
object of their long marchings and toilings, appeared to give 
way somewhat to their werriness; so at least I fancied, But 
the pretty picture was speedily broken up when we reached 
the group of jinriki-shas, and away we went again, to the 
monotonous music of the men who dragged us along. I 
often tried to cdtch the words they employ in tho partly 
chorel and partly responsive noises which they make, but 
they are usually too indefinite, not to say inarticulate, for 
me to bo sure of them, On the way to these Isé shrinos, 
however, on a wet afternoon, I was successful in distinguish- 
ing clearly tho burden of their song, or rather of two of 
their songs, One was, as well aa I can apell is— 


* “ liw-y, low-y, Ew-y, choss ? ’ 
Tnw-y, tow-y, Ew-y, choss? ” 
tho “choss” being spokon in « tone of omphatic intor- 
rogativo, And the other was— 


“Sherry, sho-y, sherry, choss? ” 


which I need not write down again, as the reador can repeat 
it to himself ag often as he finds it amusing, IT tried to 
discover if those or similar sounds mean anything in par- 
ticular, but could not find that they do. If they do, my 
readers must kindly remomber that I am ignorant of even 
elementary Japancso, while those expressions of opinion, 
fecling, inquiry, or whatever else it is that they express, 
vou. I, 8 
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doubtless belong to the most recondite refinements of class 
language. 

Pilgrims, still pilgrims, always pilgrims this morning, af 
overy part of the rond! I suppose it is the fine and bracing 

* morning that draws them out and along the oad to Yamada 
and Uji in such numbers, And how interesting it is to 
observe their faces as they pass! We speak of seulpiure 
galleries, and go into artificial ecstasies over the poor ex- 
pressionless stones of a Gibson (mostly, though not always, 
poor and expressionless, or expressive of something not 
worth expressing, as I think), and yet are often without the 
faculty of observing the wondrous sculptures of the streets. 
Here aro people by hundreds, and even thousands, and in 
the cities and towns of Japan that we have already passed 
through we must haye seen many hundreds of thousands of 
them, all roughly shaped at first by raco, family descent, 
climate, soil, food, and other general influences; and 
with all the lighter and finer lines afterwards put in by 
personal habits, cares, joys, sorrows, loves, terrors, and all 
the thousand other industrious artists whose chisels and 
files are for over toiling away upon the few square inches of 
the human face. To me tho interest of their works is 
inexhaustible, and I know not whether the most interosting 
of all are not those faces on which ignorance, want, neglect, 
and squalor have wrought their evil work most deeply. 

And almost as various as the faces of the pilgrims are their 
costumes. Some of the women and girls aro almost as gaily 
yobed as dancing-girls, with costly looking, parti-coloured 
dvosses, flashing silk leggings, and hair dressed @ la mode. 
Others shuffle past in colours nob less bright, but with 
clothes of poorer texture, and, where the leggings are not, 
the gloss of nature occasionally gleams through the open 
robe, All alike wear open-breasted dressos, discoloration 
by sun being but little feared where birth has already done 
the bronzing which the sun alone does upon our more 
colow'less forms. The men are even more variously dressed 
than the women, As regards head-preservers, I have already 
mentioned that at this wet season of the year even the 
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newest of them, and those most worthy of being displayed, 
aro usually carried in front or behind, those placed upon the 
head being very few in number. But among the pilgrims, 
as among the citizens of the country, in theso days of 
change, one of the oddest things observable is the frequency 
with which the European hat of felt, in its diversified forms, 
is worn in connection with the native costume, This por- 
haps more than anything else gives to the people of Japan 
at the present time that sort of masquerade air of which one 
is sensible in moving about among them. But thoy are, I 
venture to believe, wise in their generation in favouring so 
much the adoption of » hat of comfortable shape and 
material, Excepting a chimney-pot hat which I took with 
me but never once required, I saw none of that description 
in Japan, and although there are many Japanese who have 
been to Europe who must possess such articles, they nevor 
apparontly make use of them. I trust tho uso of the felt 
hat will havo n° great effect in furthering the abolition of 
the habit of shaving tho head which is so very gonoral in 
the country among the men and the childron, and which in 
the latter case appears to be attended with so much injury 
and disease of tho skin ag to mako » walk in tho street 
of a cily or villago quite shocking to » European. But 
the pilgrims for tho most part carry tho straw hat only, and 
got up their hair cither literally by combing it straight 
on end all over, or olso, which is much moro gonoral, grow 
a front tuft of it pretty long, doubling and tying it down 
flat, with a part of tho head shaved on cithor sido of it as 
before described. This last is tho stylo of tho common 
people generally, so far as I have scen them, It is, howevor, 
a usual thing for all the side and back heir to bo worn vory 
long and hanging loosely about the neck, ‘he travelling 
upper robes are worn short by the men, who either woar 
tight-fitting blue trousors or no Lrousers af all, tho sub- 
stitute being in that case a very scanty article in white 
linen, imitated from tho fashion adopled by “the grand old 
gardener and his wifo” after they became sinful, and had 
compromised us all so sadly. As regards protections for the 
32 
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feet, the pilgrim fashion was most fiequently to do without 
them, or to wear straw soles attached to tho feet by straw 
strings, the opportunities for purchasing which were abun- 
dant in every village, In some cases, as among the better- 
to-do people usually, a thick white sock was worn for 
household use, with a wooden clog or patton for road use, 
Most of the pilgrims, both men and womon, carried a walking- 
staff in their right hand, and over the loft shoulder a longer 
staff with a small parce] or two attached. The pilgrims 
returning from the shrines carry bundles of the charms and 
remembrances which they obtain there, slinging them round 
their necks. ‘The ages of these religious people varied from 
those of young and blooming girls to those of the most 
decrepit old ‘Tithonuses that ever shuffled one foot before 
the other. Poor old souls! poor young souls! After 
plodding their weary way, perhaps for many a hundred 
miles, they knelt or sat before the white veil, throw down 
their little coin or paper of coins, uttered their bricf prayer, 
bonght a little bit of pape and a stick or two, and wandered 
off back again, let us hope in every case with a sure and 
certain “hope” of something, if with nothing more, O ye 
gods of earth, how easily ye have your way with us poor 
mortals! But seldom indeed are yo more gentle, more 
merciful, more casy with us than at those shrines of Isé, 
Ofttimes in other lands ye sit with your monstrous 
brazen faces, your triplo heads, your thousand hands, your 
grinning dragons, your glaring beasts, your demoninc 
gatekeepers, demanding, many of you, not sacrifices of 
the people’s food alone, but feasts of flesh and libations 
of blood, and offerings of the very lives of those who wor- 
ship you. But here, at these ancient aboriginal shrines of 
the Sunrise Land, whither these poor wretches toil, no 
mnonstrous idol, no grinuing demon, no red-handed priost 
with sacrificial steel awaits them; but a simple mirror, 
Indden in the simplest of all buildings, and screened by 
a simple yerl of white, is all that their deities, here ab 
least, employ to represent and to impress upon them their 
fmth, That they shall lave their hands in pme water, and 
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throw down upon the open carth in front of the yeil somo 
coin, is expected of them ; but these are the only ceremonial 
and the only sacrifice that the gods impose on them, and, 
these fulfilled, their own hearts are left free to utter the 
prayer, and, better still, to inspire the prophecy which is 
henceforth to resound from this the most sacred spot on 
earth to them. 





GOLD LISH OF NAGOYA CASTLE. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
NAGOYA AND THE SHRINE OF THE SAORED SWORD, 


The town of Tsu—Au attack of illness in Yokkaichi~Amatour artists— 
Tlabits of the Japanese—Mountain scenery—Sail on a river—The town 
of Miya—The Atsuta shrine—The sacred sword “Cloud Cluster *— 
Yamato-Daké—His expedition against the Ainos-~T’ho name of the 
sword changed to “ Grass-mower "—Native history of the sacred sword 
~—Estimation in which swords are held in Japan—Their forms and 
qualities—Swoid-making a profession of honour—Sword inscriptions— 
Etiquette af the sword—The city of Nagoya—A-banguat and an ox- 
hibition of poreclain—Amateur drawings and writings—Nagoya Castle 
—its toweis surmounted with golden fishes—An attempt to steal them 
—Tlistory of the castlh—Kato Kiyomasa, its designer—Palace of the 
Shogun, 


Tat town of Ano, or Tsu, in the province of Isé, in the Miya 
Ken, at which our first half-day’s journey from Fruichi was 
to end, is one of considerable importince, The number of 
its houses is 5255, and that of its inhabitants 22,489, 
about one thousand of whom are Shizoku, most of them 
holding Roku Keng (pension bonds) from the government, 
the interests of which they live on, The remainder are 
merchants and Iabourers, the formor being the greater 
in number, This province was formerly owned by the 
Todo-Uji (Honse of Todos), and here they resided with 
their retainers. At that time the number of people was 
great and daily increasing, so that the town was prosperous, 
But after the change of the government from Han to Ken, 
the lord of the province removed to Tokio, and made Kwo- 
zoku of the Tokio-Fu his seat; tho trade of the piace then 
became depressed, in consequence of the scarcity of pur- 
chases by the samurai, and of the decrease of the people. 
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By degrees the fown was thus made dull, and less inviting 
than before. Now, however, with the founding of the 
government offices, judicial departments, and school for 
teachers (Shi hang Gakko), the place is again populated with 
officials and students, and the town being on the highway 
of the Isé Dni-jingo, or pilgrims, is constantly visited by the 
passers to and from, to the number of more than a hundred 
thousand people yearly. The people from the provinces of 
Amooki, Ichisi, ond other places also frequently visit this town 
to make purchases, and fish of different sorts are braught to 
market here, so that Tsu is now resuming its former liveli- 
ness and prosperity, On our arrival there the mayor of the 
Ken was good enough to receive us, in a building facing the 
castle,* and on the bank of the castle moat, Here we took 
luncheon and a brief rest, soon resuming our journcy towards 
Yokkaichi, where we arrived long before sundown, taking 
up quarters prepared for ns at an inn in which the troublo 
had been taken to build an additional small room or tivo for 
the supply of such extra accommodation as was prosumed to 
be essential to Europeans. Our main rooms were, however, 
essentially Japanese, and unfortunately I had a longer 
opportunity of studying thom than was anticipated or do- 


* During tho yenrs of Airoku, 
Tiosono-Ikino-kami-Pugi-Alsi —oree- 
ted this castle, In tho eleventh year 
of Atioltu (1568 A.v.) a part of tho 
provinca was conquered by Ota No- 
bunnga, Tord of the Gittu Castle, 
who tool: possession of the oastle and 
placed Ota Kamongnosuke Tada Hiro 
in command of the frontier, and re- 
tuindd to Giftu. In the twellth year 
of Aivoku (1569 an.) Ota Kazuke- 
nosuke Nobukane succseded Ka- 
mongnosuke, In tho eighth yoar of 
Lengshoo (1580 4,0.) Nobukanc 
crected a five-sloried pagoda in the 
castle, In the eleventh yoar of 
Tengshoo (15838 ap.) Tomita Shi- 
nano - no - kami Tomonobu became 
lod of the castle, and afterwards 


romoyed to Ji-iyo, In the thirteonth 
year of Koi-cho (1608 4.n.) ‘Todo- 
Taumi-no-kami Takatora (from Jiziyo) 
was made lord of the castle and ocou- 
plod it, whon 1epairs and alteations 
wore made, During tho years of 
Gonna (tho first year of Gonna wag 
1615 4.D.) tho mont surrounding the 
eastlo in and ont wore made. At 
that time the lord af the castic’s 
roceipt was 323,950 kokus por annum 
(cach kok nearly five imperial 
bushels). In the fowmth year of 
Moijl (1871 A.D.) ihe goveimment 
was changed, Hang mado into 
Kong; and the castle has since been 
used as barracks for the Osaka gar- 
ison, 
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sired. At midnight, after writing for three or four hours, T 
rose to prepare for bed, but found rising no easy matter; 
whether from the long journeys in the jinritt-shas, or from 
a violont rheumatic attack, 1 knew not (and even now can 
only conjecture), I found myself in extreme pain in the 
muscles and nerves of the back as soon as I attempted to 
move. It was impossible to help mysclf beyond calling for 
assistance, and with that assistance I was got to bed. On 
Tuesday, the day of starting from Kioto, we had travelled in 
theso little jolting hand-carriages nearly forty miles; on 
Wednesday about thirty-five miles; on Thursday, more than 
twenty; and on this day, Friday, nearly forty miles, the 
intervals of travelling being, perhaps, too much occupied 
with sitting at a writing-table. However, after having the 
best that could be done for me without medical aid during - 
the night, doctors of experionce were telegraphed for from 
Tsu and from the city of Nagoya, the former, a native 
gentloman, haying nearly twenty miles of road to travel, and 
the Intter, » German professor, Dr, Roretz, an almost equal 
distance. Both were most friendly and attentive, and with 
their kind personal assistance, extended ovor three days of 
pain, I was able to start again, on Tuosday tho 11th of 
March, for Miya by steamer, and thonco to Nagoya. 

During my illness presents of fruit were sent by local 
porsons; most of the attendanco was performed by girls, 
whose cheerful presenco, it was supposed, would contribute 
to the pleasant passing of the idle hours; and when the 
improvement of my health justified it, visitors dropped in 
and amused me in various ways. One of the officers of the 
adjoining county of Aichi, Mr. Hinoki, who had come over 
from Miya, next Nagoya, to further tho arrangements for our 
stay there, was kind enough to drop in and draw soma 
pretty ink pictures, occasionally oxceuting parts of them, 
for the amusement of the thin'g, with a brush held in his 
mouth, or in his nostril, or tied to his elbow, or between 
his toos, tho results in all eases being goad, and sometimes 
oxcollent. 

This illness of a few days in a purely Japanese inn enabled 
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me 40 seo much of the mode of life in such places, one of the 
oddest features of which was the pulling out of the pipe and 
tobacco-pouch and the taking of a few whifls by almost 
every one who came io your room, from the native doctor 
who was thero to prescribe for you, to the woman who fed 
your hébacht with charcoal, and the girl who handed you 
your cup of ter. Of courso I very much regretted delaying 
his exeellency Admiral Kawamura for three days on the 
journey homoward to the scat of government, but his pationce 
and kindness were inexhaustible. 

We left Yokkaichi at 9 aa, on a morning of great beauty, 
judged even from our point of view, viz. that of mere men, 
whose only paths lic along tho surface of the earth and the 
sea, subjoct to every variation of cloud and breeze belonging 

' + to the mere surface, and ofton cut off from that splondour 


“Which o’erspreads 
» All noiso and tompent.” 


I say judged from our point of viow, because a little way 
up, of course, just above our low and varying clouds, tho 
splendour of sun-brightnoss and slar-benuty altornately 
prevail, undimmod by cloud or storm, and of this mountain 
regions frequently romind ono, Tho streets of Yokkaichi woro 
lined with people, exhibiting unusual interest, it having 
become known, doubtless, that our party, including 1 
minister and two foreigners, had beon staying in tho town 
for several days—an unwonted eyont. The mayor of the 
Kon and the physician from ‘Tsu accompanied us to the 
steamer and saw us off. We were in the centre of an 
amphithoatre of mountains, with the bay and tho level-lands 
for the arena. And how beautiful were the mountains! In 
the west, all the way up from Isé in the south to the 
north-west of Yokkaichi, the morning light displayed their 
jagged outlinos and their carved slopos as clearly as if we 
had held them in our hands liko sea-shells, and observed thus 
closely their grooved and chased surfaces. On the north- 
east, towering into the very heavens, and more snow-white 
than any tent, was the mountain of Komagadaké, which we 
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had seen from Isé on the morning of our quitting the shrines 
and towns; and more to the east the snowy ranges of Thouki, 
with dark peaks and bright peaks, near peaks and distant 
peaks, vising in such loveliness between and beyond as if 
the object of their author had been to sketch a picture rather 
than to build a world. 

At noon we arrived outside of Miya, which is the port of 
and continuous with the great city of Nagoya, and in open 
Lonts, with sails formed of separate strips of linen, after the 
fashion of Japan, sailed into and about two miles up the 
river to the town, The river approach has obviously been 
preserved (from silting up by tho river deposits) by arti- 
ficial works laboriously carriod oué and renewed, After a 
Japanese hincheon in Miya, we drove a few hundred yards 
to the famous Shinto temple of Aisuta, which is supported 
by the government, and which is renowned as the depository 
of the Sacred Sword, Kusanagi-no-mitznrugi (Grass-mowing 
Sword), one of the three emblems of the Shinto faith, We 
visited it unexpectedly, but were well reecived by the simple- 
minded and modest-mannered priests, who answered such 
questions as wo put, and gave us a written description of the 
temple. We stood again in an ancient park, of magnificent 
old trees, with several shrines, and with lanterns or light- 
pillars innumerable, and before a gateway hung, like thoga 
at Isé, with white veils, Herc, howover, the voils wore 
three in number, side by side, and were looped apart in the 
middle, to facilitate the viewing of the interior buildings, 
There were the pilgrims knecling and sitting as at Isd, first 
washing the hands and throwing down their coins before 
uttering their brief prayers, and, let us hope, devising their 
prophecies of good. ‘This temple of Atsuta is very ancient, 
having been founded, for the purpose of receiving the srcred 
sword, in the second century after Christ, by tho sister of the 
heroic Yamato-Daké, after he had made a successful war 
against the eastern savages by aid of the sword, 

The account of the sword given to me at the temple was, 
I must admit, a sufficiently clear ono, being to the effect 
that the sacred weapon had originally belonged to the sun- 
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goddess, Tensho-Dai-jin, from whom it was stolen by aserpent, 
The brother of Tensho, whose name was Susanod-no-mikoto, 
recovered it from the serpent, and it was placed in » shrine 
on the sacred spot on which we stood, Tensho approving this 
as a yery sacred place, At a much later poriod, viz, the 
beginning of the second century, Yamato-Daké, being com- 
missioned by his father, the Mikado Keiko, to make war 
upon the savage inhabitants of the eastern part of ithe 
country, as previously stated, obtained permission to use the 
sacred sword, and after employing it with success deposited 
it in this shrine with increased claims to reverence, and evor 
since it has remained hore, and has naturally enough been 
an object of veneration to millions who have come day and 
night to bow before it. It must be confessed, however, that 
this simple narrative bogins to exhibit some legendary 
aspects when one remembers that the personage Tensho- 
Dai-jin is ‘no ofher than the bright sun-goddess herself, 
that tho serpent which carried off the sword had eight heads, 
and that Susanoo only gol the sword back by intoxicating 
the monster, slaying him whilo in his cups, and extracting 
the sword from his tail. Tven as regards Yamato-Daké, 
the story told to us (and told to tho pilgrims and inhabitants 
of Miya likowise, in a printed papor) would have been moro 
casily intelligible if onc were not otherwise mado aware that 
in the war against the savages the sword was usod by him 
to stop a brushwood firo that was overwhelming his army, 
by cutting the grass in front of it, and that it likowise drove 
back the flames, to the overthrow and rout of the onemy that 
had kindled them. Hence tho namo “ Gress mowor,” 

But it will bo better to give the reador a somewhat fuller 
account of the mattor which (since writing the last paragraph) 
I have found in the short paper on “ The Sword of Japan,” 
read at the Asiatic Society of Japan by Mr. T. ILD RB. 
McClatchie, one of the clevor and accomplished staff of 
secretaries and intorpreters by whom our minister, Si? H. 
Parkes, is surrounded in the British Embassy at Tokio. 
Mx. McClatchio says: “Seburodaiyu, in his preface to the 
‘Reference as to New Swords,’ gives a short sketch of tho 
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Japanese legonds regarding the history of the weapon ; and 
though his allusions, in connection with his subject, to the 
mythology of his country may perhaps provoke a smile, still 
they are worthy of note as being the words of an author who 
is generally held to be a high authority on the matter of 
which he treats, The translation of this sketch rends as 
follows; ‘If wo search out in bygone days the origin of the 
sword, we find that our country excolled barbarian localities 
in regard to metal. In the olden times of the divine period, 
when Izenagi and Izanami-no-mikoto, standing upon the 
floating bridge of heaven, thrust down their glittering blade 
and probed the blue ocean, the drops from its point congenled 
and hardened and became an island, after which the deities 
created several other islands, These eventually bocame a 
large country composed of oight islands, and amongst the 
many names of this country they styled it too the ‘Land 
of many blades.’ In its early days thero gxisted the divine 
swords To-nigiri and Ya-nigivi. Then, too, when Susanod- 
no-mikoto smote the eight-clawed great dragon, and struck 
him on the tail, the sword of the deity became slightly 
nicked, and from the inside of the tail he drew out a single 
blade, ‘This, said he, ‘is a marvellous sword,’ and he 
caused it to be presented to Tonsho-Dai-jin. This was 
atyled the ‘Sword of the Clustering Clouds of Ioaven,’ 
and also the ‘Grass-mowing Sword,’ Should not this 
bo said to be tho commencement of fixing the dates of 
swords? That ‘Sword of the Clustering Clouds’ was 
made one of the ‘Three divine precious things’ (2¢, the 
seal, sword, and mirror held by the Mikados), it has had no 
equal in this country, and, being the gigantic weapon that 
watches over it, itisa thing of great dread even to speak 
of. Now, when our country had mrived at the heavenly 
rule of Sujin-Tenno, the tenth of the mortal emperors, ho 
feared to dwell in the same palace with the ‘Divine precious 
things,’ and so he caused a person called Amakuni, a man of 
the department of Uda, in the province of Yamato, a far- 
remoyed descendant of Me-hitoisu-Gami, to forge an imita- 
tion of the sword; and as for the ‘ Clustering Clouds,’ that 
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had descended from the divine ago, ho was pleased to offer 
it up to tho shrine of Tensho-Dai-jin. Undor the heavenly 
rule of Keiko-Tonno, Yamato-Daké-no-mikoto, at the time 
of his expedition against the east, wont to pay reverence at 
the shrines of Isé. His aunt, Yamato Himé-no-mikoto, was 
the resident of tho shrine at that poriod, and she besought 
that the divine sword of the ‘Clustering Clouds’ might be 
handed down to him from tho shrine, and so gaye it over to 
Yamato-Daké-no-mikoto, together with a tinder case attached. 
This is said to have been the origin of the custom of fastening 
a charm cage to a sword asa guardian for children, Yamato- 
Daké-no-mikoto, haying accomplished the subjugation of the 
cast, offered up the sword at Atsuta, in the province of 
Owari, Up to tho present day, the virtue of this sword, 
permanent and immutable even unto the end of myriads of 
ages, is tho guardian of our country and our homes, and tho 
protector of our own selves. In no way can it bo fully 
described by the*pen! The second ‘precious sword’ was 
buried in the western acas at the death of Antoku-Tonno 
(1185 a.p.).” 

This may not be an unsuitable place to speak of the con- 
sideration which the sword has recoived in Japan. Boing 
one of tho threo insignia of tho divine authority of the 
Mikados, it became to the military class a symbol at onco of 
their loyalty and their prido. “Chorished by tho samurai 
as almost part of his own self, and considered by the common 
people as their protector against violence, what wondor,” 
says Mr, McClatchio, “ that we should find it spoken of in 
glowing terms by Japancso writers as ‘tho precious pos- 
session of lord and vassal from times older than tho divine 
poriod,’ or as ‘tho living soul of the samurai’?” Tho 
art of determining the maker and dato of a sword-blado 
became one of moro than ordinary interost, and many 
trealisos havo been written upon it. Thoso made before 
1608 ap, aro called old swords; those mado since new 
swords, 

The old form of Japanese sword, or hen, was a long, 
straight, double-edged weapon, while the modern sword, 
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hatana, has a single edge, and is slightly curved, especially 
towards the point, A shgrt sword or dirk, called tho watt- 
zasht, was until lately worn with the katana, as a sign of 
military or gentle birth. A short dirk without » guard, 
known as an askuchi, was worn by doctors, artists, and persons 
of the fourth and fifth rank. Stilettos a foot long or less, 
Imown as tanto and mamort Latana, were sometimes worn by 
nobles, officers, and gentlemen in place of the more cumbrous 
wakizashi. The jintocht was 2 large two-handed war-sword, 
usually borne by a sword-bearer when not in actual use. A 
sword of medium size, worn when hunting or rambling in 
the country, was celled a nodatehi, Another kind, tatehi, 
of which there were several styles, was hung by two slings 
from the girdle. 

The making of swords was considered an honourable pro- 
fession, nnd men of good family were trained to it It is 
mentioned of the emperor Gotaba (1184) that not only did 
he “give directions to the noted smiths of the various 
provinces and make them forge, but he also workod with his 
own hand”; Iater noted smiths, aecording to thoir evidenco, 
received honorary rank from the court, Tho decoration and 
mounting of swords embraced a largo and diversified field of 
art, which has been cultivated with distinction for conturios 
by somo families. Upon tho hilt aro usually four highly 
ornamental metallic piecos—tho forrule on tho head of the 
hilt, the ring next to the guard, and lo picces covering the 
riveé holes, which latter avo partly covered by the silk 
binding of the hilt. Tho ferrule and ring are beautifully 
made, and ornamented with dragons or other figures hand- 
somely wrought in relief, boing often of solid gold, the 
other two picces resembling these ornaments, The guard is 
often a “ wonderful piece of workmanship in metal,” usually 
handsomely and more or legs’ quaintly ornamented, and often 
“syorkod up with gold, silvor, ote, into a detailed picture” 
of battles, hunts, or natural scenery. Passing through the 
guard, and sheathing itself in the scabbard, is a narrow 
Imife or stiletto about cight inches long, even the blade of 
which is often beautifully shaped and chased, while the 
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exposed handle is richly ornamented with gold figures to 
match those of the hilt.* : 

The namo of the maker of the sword with the date being 
engraved on ono side of the hilt, upon tho othor side was 
sometimes inscribed a motto or a verse of poetry; such as 


“Thoro’s noughs ’twixt heaven and carth that man necd fear who 
carries at his belt this single blade ;” 


or, 


“Ono's fate is m tho hands of heavon, but a skilful fighter doos 
not meot with death ;” 
OF se 

“Tn one’s last days ono’s sword becomes tho wealth of ono’s 

posterity,” 
Swords often received specific names, and the swords of great 
men haye been handed down as heirlooms, We saw, 2s 
elsewhere stated, the swords of Yoritomo in the temple of 
Hachiman at Kamakura, In an appondix to this volumo 
I have added some notes on Celebrated Swords and their 
makers. 

The angle at which the sword was carried in tho belt was 
an indication of rank, and the etiquette of tho sword was 
both complex and solemn, “To clash the shoath of one’s 
sword against that belonging to another person was hold to 
be a grave breach of etiquette; to turn the sheath in the 
belt, as though about to draw, was tantamount to a challengo; 
while to lay one’s weapon on the floor of » room, and to 
kick tho guard with the foot, in the direction of any ono 
olse, was a deadly insult, that generally resulted in a combat 
to the death, It was not oven thof&ght polito to draw a 
sword from its sheath without begging the permission of any 
other persons present,” T 


* Tho small knife was used to Notes, Mr. Pfoundes adds other 


throw at an onemy, tho skewers to 
attach the heads of slain onemica 
to tho gisdle.”—Pfoundes, 

+ 8eo Mr. MoClatohie’s paper 
before quoted ; also Mx, Pfoundes’s 


particulars of swoid ctiquette: To 
ontler a friend’s houso without leaving 
tho sword outside, a bicach of fiiend- 
ship. ‘Thoso whoso position justiflod 
the accompanmont of an attendant 
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From tho Atsute temple our jinriki-shas bore us—pro- 
ceded by representatives of the civic authorities of 
Nagoya—to that celobrated city. Heico wo were taken to 
very comfortable quarters in an hotol (purely Japanese, of 
couse), and after « short vest procceded to fulfil an engngo- 
ment to dine with the governing authorities of the Ken 
or county. The governor himself was absent, but his doputy 
acted as our host, and performed the office entirely to our 
satisfaction and pleasure. Tho place of the banquot was tho 
exlubition building. A select display of the beautiful porcelain 
ware of Seto (Owari) had been brought together to interest 
us. There was much pleasing colouring in the artiplos 
displayed, with fino examples of modern “ blue and white” 
in a groat variety of forms, including tomple-lantorns, streot 
Inamps, largo decorative plaques, immense bowly and vasos, 
and other very largo examples, together with a choice series 











invariably loft the sword in his charge 
at the entrance, o1, if alone, it was 
usually Inid down at tho entrance. 
Tf semoyed insido it was inymiably 
dono by the host's se: vants, and thon 
nat touched with the bare hand, but 
with a silk napkin kept for the pu- 
poso, and the swmd sas placed upon 
a swordanck in the placo of honour 
near tha guest, and treated with aff 
the politeness due to an honowed 
visitor who would resent a discourtosy. 
‘Che long sword (if two were woin) 
was withdiawn, sheathed, from tho 
girdle with the right hand, and 
placed on tho right side—an indica- 
tion of fifendship, as it coufd not bo 
drawn and used thus—nover by the 
left hand, or placed on the left side, 
eseept whon in immediete dunger of 
attack, To oxhibit a naked wenpon 
waa a gross ingnlt, ynless when a 
gentleman wished to show his fiends 
hig collection, ‘Io express a wish to 
sco a sword wns nob usual, unless 
whon a bindo of ment value was in 
question, whon « icquest to be shown 
if would be a compliment the happy 


possessor appficciated, Tho sword 
would then bo handed with tho back 
towards tho guest, tho edgo tuned 
towards tho ow ney and the ilt to tho 
left, the guest winpping tho hilt 
other in tha little silk napkin always 
cmiiod by gentlemen in their poglot- 
books, 01 im a ahoet of cloan paper. 
The weapon was diawn from the 
setbbaid and admixed inch by inch, 
but not to tho full Jength unless tho 
owner pressed his guest to do sa, 
when, with much apology, the sword 
was cntirely drawn and held away 
fiom the other persong presont. After 
being admired, it would, if appmently 
neceasary, be enicfully wiped with a 
special cloth, sheathed, and rofuined 
to the owner as before. The short 
swo1d was ratained in the giidle, but 
sta polonged visit both host and guest 
Jaidi¢ aside, Women did not wear 
swords in thei guillo by itght or 
fashion, although when tiavelling 
Mone if was offen done, On tho 
cecasion of thes, the ladies of the 
pulaco sometimes plaged side-tums in 
their girdles, 
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of articles of a wmalloy kind, and of purely TJapancso dosign, 
‘Che oxhibition comprisod somo romarkublo oxamplos of 
modorn porcolain, mado in imitation of tho old China ware 
which now is deomod of so much value; and also oxamplos 
of vasos with ornamonts in roliof, Diosdon fashion, of groat 
beauty and morit, Although these porcalain manutiebures 
aro mainly tho productions of Seto, which is sbout ton milos 
from Nagoya, tho artists omployed upon thom aro chiolly 
resident in Nagoyn ilsolf; and tho Owari distuet gonorally 
is famous for its porcolain productions, Thore was also 
oxhibited 2 completo sot of modols, showing tho apphances 
-nsod in the manniaeturo from rico of tho national wino or 
spirit, sald, tho procossos boing oxplainod to us by 2 mann- 
faeturor, At tho banquot sovoral of tho officials and morchants 
of tho city woro presont, and gayo us a cordial welcome, In 
tho gourso of {he evoning there was national music and 
(lancing, and lator on tho vico-govornor and some of tho 
othor officers aid rosidonts of the city woro 40 kind as to 
mako for mo, offhand, at my voqnost, somo of thoso rongh 
but vory offective drawings and wiitings which, moro than 
anything olso, oxhibib tho national slyle both of drawing and 
of writing, and tho closo 1elutionship of the ono to the othor, 
On loaving tho ontortainmont nb Lon o'clock, wo found many 
of tho shops and stalls of tho city still opon, and flowing 
down on those, ond ua, and ovorything, tho silont glory of 
tha rising moon, 

Noxt day - it boing in contomplation to travel about forty~ 
five miles along tho ‘Nokmdo on the following dny (tho stato 
of my mugeular and nervous systems, which woro far from 
salistnclory as yol, pormitting)—-wo limited our ontorprises 
to a visit to tho famons castlo, tho finost of those now 
vomuining in Japan, ond {o an inspoetion of tho miliary 
oslablishmonis now oxisting there, ‘ho castle proved to bo 
oxtromely intorosting, as ib containod, in a fair slvto of pre- 
gorvetion, not only tho largost Lowor or castle propor still 
vomaining in Japan, bul also a palace built and decorated for’ 
tho accommodation, undor tho old system, of tho Tycoon 
during hig visits {o Nagoya. In ‘Lokio tho largest lowor of 
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the Tycoon’s castle has, with its othor buildings, conse Lo 
exist, and from Osaka Castle likewise the groat towor has dis- 
appeared, In Nagoya Castle the towers exisl and are in good 
condition, the great tower being a peculiarly fino and lofty 
edifice, surmounted with two large glittering fish, standing 
84 feot in height, and covered with plates of gold. In 
1872 tho last possessor of the castle presented those fish to 
the Mikado for preservation in his palace (the gold platos 
upon them haying cost £6000), and one of thom was aftor- 
wards sent to the Vienna Exhibition. On its passage hack 
the vessel containing if was wrecked on the const of 
Japan, but tho treasure was afterwards recovered. The in- 
habitants of Nagoya not unnaturally desired to havo those 
golden fish restored to their former position 2s ornaments of 
their tower and town, and his majosty haying approved of tho 
request, they now, to uso a local phraso, “ bathe tho city in 
their brightness,” It is rolated that on one oceasion, many 
years ago, an attempt was mado to obtain possession of the 
gold scales of these aerial creatures by a man who raised 
himself up to them for the purpose by means of an immenso 
kito ina galo of wind at night; ho was, howevor, doteeted, 
and boiled in oil for his pains, It is further said that tho 
making of very large kites was afterwards prohibited through- 
out the district of Owari as a protection to those valuablo 
objects, 

This castlo, according to tho information given mo on tho 
spot, was built about two hundred and soventy years ago by 
tho seventh son of tho great Shogun Iyéyasu (first of tho 
Tokugawas), more than twenty Daimios contributing towards 
its cost, as a compliment paid to tho Shogun and his family,* 


* The following account of tho 
building of Nagoya Castle is given by 
Mr, W, T. Dixon, in a papor read bo- 
fore tho Asiatic Society of Japan: 
“Tt wos built in the year 1610 ap, 
for Yoshinawo, the first prince of tho 
Tokugawa houso in Owarl, and the 
seventh son of Iyéyasv Tor some 
two centuries before thet dato there 


had been a castle of Own, situated 
at Kiyoau, n few miles west of Nagoya, 
This was founded by a Daimio named 
Shiba Takatsuné, a near iclatiyo of 
the Shogun Ashikagn, and remained 
in tho posscssion of his descondanis 
until tho ond of the sixtoonth contin LY, 
when it wag soized by Ota Nobunaga, 
and made by that famous warrior the 
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Tho main tower was dosigned by the gonoral Knto Kiyomaxa, 
who, according to Mr, Griffis (MLikado’s Empire’), was ao 
vory itl-conditionod fellow indeed, who woro 1 helmet 
thyoo foot high, quarrelled with his brothor officers, insorihod 
prayors, oh his bannors, bocumoe a mombor of the Nichoren 
soct, and “a bloody porsoontor of tho Christians in tho 
sixtoonth coniury.’ Uo appears, howoevor, to hayo boon a 
vkilful architect of castlos, if ono may infor this from tho 
style and construction of this great towor al Nagoya, and 
from the fret that ho designed also tho castle of Kumamoto, 
in Kiushiu, which I havo secon doscribod as another of tho 
finost in Japan, To is now a doifed personage, and some of 
my Japanese friends to whom T haya spoken rospecting him 
agsuro mo thet his colloague in the Korean oxpedition, with 
whom ho rofused to act cordially, was roally a most objoc- 
tionablo individual; that tho so-callod Christians whom Kato 
Kiyomase ia said to have perseented wore of a bad sorts and 
that ho is worthily worshipped as a great and good patriot, and 
now ono of the gods of Japan, by a vory largo numbor of the 
Japanese people. 1b is not to ho expectod that I should 
decide botwoon theso opposite viows of his charactor in a 
moro gossip about a tower of his dosign ; so ] will pass on to 
say that Negoya Orstlo atends upon wbout four hundred aerox 
of geonnd ; that ib is protoctod by two moats, with tho power 
of innndating tho eonntry ab tho back of it, whore its dofonco 


contio Crom whieh to keop in eheok 
tho nolghhowing provinces, Some 
yemantlonvards, Tohugawa Tyéynsu, 
Tiny ing survived al his rivals, eo. 
ised that his authority would bo 
moro seoure if Owart, lying ag it tid 
ad Hho jametion of the dye ystead fagh» 
wys bebwoun Kiyoto and Yedo, were 
Qelendod by a shong enstle, Te 
would thug hove mote command over 
tha wextormt Dainios, some of who 
had not yet sohnowledgod his syay, 
Sho enstle at Kiyosn was found quite 
Inandlaiont, on aeaount both at its 
Hinited size und of tho shallowness 
of Ts nonin; so ho vesotved to build a 


new and more foomidable one, and 
fixcd upon the presont sito ab Nagay a 
as Che moat cdyuilngcoud for his prs 
posa. Soyer! Duintios, tho pritoipal 
of whom wore Julewshima Masenai, 
prince of Alc, Kato Kiyomnsa, prince 
of Wiga, and Kinady Nagamine, 
priueo of Chikarzen, wore, after somo 
Uneatening, prevailed upon to under 
tuke tho task, Tho metoials of tho 
old) forbes of Kiyosut holped to coms 
poss tho now ahonghold, and it is 
wid that 200,000 men wore employed, 
who Muished the worl of erection in 
n fow wouks.” 
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is obviously wonk; that ib was until lately tho castle of ono 
of threo of the most poworful Daimios in Japan, who as 
meombors of tho Tycoon’s family onjoyod many important and 
exclusive privilogos, and that although part of its inclosnro 
ig now used for mililary purposes, another part is devoiod to 
the growth of vegolables, which is probably a hotter uso, in 
some respects, than was over before mado of il, Wo asconded 
Kato’s tower to tho top floor, and obtainad an oxtonsive viow 
over tho city and its suburbs, and for some milos of fruilfal 
ground around, but tho abmosphoro was not clear cnough to 
admit of a view of the mountains in oithor diroation. It may 
bo interesting to mention that tho plan adopted in tho 
designing of this towor was to make tho aroa of tho lowoul 
floor one thousand “mats,” that of tho noxt floor five 
hundred, the othors decreasing upwards by a hundred mats 
per floor, the upper being of ono hundrod mats only. Tho 
“mat” ig a rectangle of about threo foot by six foot, that 
boing the size given to the singlo pioco of the malting in uso 
ag the floor-covering throughout Japan. ‘The sizes of rooms 
are usually given in mats, A fino model of the great towor, 
constructed before the towor itself was built, and therefore 
nearly three hundred years old, was shown {o us in tho 
Shogun’s palace, and is in porfectly good condilion, ‘ho 
palace of tho Tycoon, though intended for occasional ocoupr~ 
tion only, was of a far moro costly charactor, both in its 
construction and in its decorations, than that of tho Mikado 
at Kioto, The ceilings are panolled and decorated with somo 
of the most refined artists’ work that I have secon in J; apan, 
while the carved work is lavish alike in its abundanco and its 
beauty. This palace seems to furnish on illustration of tho 
acomncy of those who tell us that under tho system of 
-government which the Tycoons gradually brought about tho 
Mikado, the true emperor, was kept in a slate of comparativo 
wonkness, meanness, and privation, whilo the Tycoon royolled 
in wealth, splendour, and power. 
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CIIAPTER X11, 
NO SUIDZUOKA!: ‘LH NOM OF WIE TOKUGAWAS, 


Kaily dopaitine fom Nagoya—'The great Yokaide 1oxd—Monument to 
“the Shogun of thieo days”—Okazaki, Uho birtyplaco of Lyéyasu— 
Yoshida—A famous artist—Our picttiesqua ocession—Miraculous 
Appearanco of the goddoss Kwannon—A. colossal statue to the goddess 
~~Huji-yama again—A shrine of spludour—Beanty of tho sea—Tho 
gato of Arti ho Ashers of Mayosaka—Buidge over tho Tomin, 4000 
feck lang—A windy day in the lulls—Aayas, ov mountain chairs— 
Swiss-liko scencry—A scone for atists—A tunnel through a mountain 
~Bhidanolta—Ieaequor, inlaid, and bamboo work—Japanese lea-culti- 
vation—] igo oxpol ts of tea—Tyéyasu’s love of literature—Tho last of 
the Tycooms—A_ pictmo painted by him—An ominont ltteratvar— 
Texends of the Night-crying Stone, tho Sworded Phensant, and the 
Wishing Boll. 

Qur long land journoy from tho old eapital (Kioto) to tho 

now (‘Lokio) was resumed on Thursday, Mareh 18, ab 7 Am, 

Tho lntor hours of tho previous day had boon doyoted to 

dronching rains outsido and vost indoors, bub tho saving 

of dime was aimattor of do much imporlanco to mo, end tho 
dolnys oceasionod by my illnoxss wero tonding to 40 much 
congestion of dutios, if L may so xpoak, in both Japan and 

Jingland, that wo decided to starb ab an carly how: noxt 

morning, rain or sun, showors or torronts, Iappily the 

morning broko fino, with little or no sunshine, bub with a 

dvy almosphoro, tho rain wholly gono, Early as it was, tho 

vico-govornar was kindly thera to teke leave of ua, and, with 
many liltlo arrangomonts for onabling a rhonmatio individual 

of an corinin age to mako a journey of forty-five milos in a 

hend-cartiage withoul too much distross, of wo wont. All 

tho shops and placos of business appoarod to be opon and in 
oporation as wo rabtlod through Nagoya and Miya, although 
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tho hour was go carly, There wero several very prothy 
gatoways in Miya which T should have boon glad to havo 
skotchod had time allowed, but a passing glance was all wo 
could devote to thom. ‘The shrinos of Atsuta, with their 
mystic sword, thoir towering troos, thoir erowdod light- 
pillars and simplo ceromonics, wore soon passed and loft 
behind, and behind us bkowise loomed up the great Tlon- 
ganji temple, and beyond, tho mountains—mowninin-shrinos, 
shall we call thom ?—hung with curtain-sercons like Atsuta, 
but in this cago the scroons wore blue, and wrought of 
yalley mist and morning light. Numerous temples, and 
still more numerous shrines much simplor than tomploes, 
wore passod during tho day, and at many of thom, hore as 
elsowhere, the stono basins in front of thom for tho washing 
of the hands roccived their water fiom spouting bronze 
dragons of considerable size and much artistic merit, 

Soon aftor leaving Miya we were again wpon the great 
Tokaido rord, which throughout tho day, ay on somo former 
days, was a fino, smooth, well-kept 10ad between the towns 
and tho villages, but was much noglected whore it passed 
through thom—a point which would seem to require somo 
attention on the part of both the contral and local govornmonts, 
The road travorsed by bridges several largo rivors, the bods af 
which wore raiscd abovyo the neighbouring land-loyol by ns 
much as 10 feet, After n short halt at the town of Naruni, 
where cotton-spinning is carriod on, and transit through 
another in which dycing is successfully practised, wo pasnod 
through the famous battle-ficld in which the great Shogun of 
three days, so to call him, Yoshimoto, ongagod the redoubtable 
Nobunags in tho sixteenth century, and was dofoated by 
him and killed.* A monument to his (Yoshimoto’s) momory 
was passed in a field on our right—a simple column of stone, 
surrounded by a railing of wood, Limechcon was takon at 
the town of Okazaki, the birthplace of Tyéyasu, at which aro 
the groat granite quarries from which tho capital, Tokio, 
and many other places, are provided with that stono; the 


* Seo vol. i p, 185. 
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nowness of Okazaki to tho bay of Owari and its branches 
groatly facilitating tho supply of this stone to towns rnd 
cities now tho coast, Tho remaindor of tho day’s journey 
wax comploted at four o'clock in the apparently thriving 
town of Yoshida, which is situnted on a branch of tho grent 
xivor Lonriu, which finds ils way inlo the soa furthor cast 
ward, This town docs a considerable trade in timbor, 
mosh of tho roof-rafters for Tokio going henee, Aftor the 
drive of forty-five miles astoll in the town to the river bank 
and flowor gardon was n pleasant change, Alter dinner a 
gontloman, Mr. WatanebéShoka, of gront local famo as an 
artist, and considored by somo of our party as ono of the 
first now living in Japan, did us the honour of dropping in 
and helping 0 pass a wet ovoning pleasantly by knocking 
off a Low largo rough sketches of birds, oxch drawing being 
oxoeuted in timos varying from five to ton minutes only, 
{n this pleasing pastimo ho was joined by My. Tinoké, from 
Nagoya, who had accompanicd us thus far, and who, liko his 
friond just montioned, possesses wondorful skill in producing 
fine offeals with a fow deubs and touchos of the brush, 1 
observed that in putting in trees and certain paris of birdy 
My, Watanabd Shole Croquontly employed tave biushes simul- 
tangously. J have seon a good doal of rapid sketching, and 
drawing ab difforont times, but with tho oxcoption of my 
friond Chovalior do Martino, tho painter of grout naval 
piobures, who is surprisingly skilled in tho swilt uso of the 
ink-bruah, 1 know no one who approachos Mr, Watanabé 
Shoka, 

Marly on Vriduy the Mth of March, aftor anothor night 
of rain, wo puidued ow journcy vasbward, in an almosphoro of 
dolightfal freshnoss, in a north-western breeze of consider. 
wblo foreo, end in sunshine theb made the morning porfect. 
Wo wore soon skirting on aur Idft ranges of wooded hills, 
rolling sway to mountains in tho\dislance. I was informed 
that on ono of tho finest and most‘sheor and lofty of these 
high wooded hilly there was a domplo, 1 had chosen a 
position in the procession of ginriki-shas woll to tho rear, 
so that 1 had helore imo the shifting picture of more than 
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dozen of these curious little carriagos, with doublo that 
number of half-nude men trotting them along at a rate of 
six to seven miles an hour, thoir red and blue colours dancing 
with their movements, and little flags surmounted with 
punches of bright heather, or somethmg hko it, waving 
at the side of each carriage, Among the villages passod 
though was one named Surazaga, concerning which we were 
told a little story to this effect. Ona certain occasion the 
prince of Bizen, trayclling on tho Tokaido, stayed to sleep 
in this village, During his slumber a vision appeared to 
him—no other than that of the goddess Kwannon herself, 
in the guise of a priest, who woke him and told him to 
escapo for his hfe, as tho village would be flooded during 
tho night, Hoe accordingly aroso and made his way in all 
haste to a neighbouring hill called Siomizaka (“the Height 
with a Viow of the Sea”), and sure cnough tho flood camo, 
the village was inundated, and many of tho inhabitants wore 
drowned, This is tho whole of tho story as I hoard it, but 
ag it appeared to have beon recounted to my informant by 
ono of the jinrthé-sha mon it may have beon but imporfoctly 
told. Under other circumstances ono might have beon 
tempted to consider tho prineo of Bizon a very selfish sort 
of personage to leave the poor villagors to porish, ho himsolf 
meanwhile escaping to a high hill; and having scon a short 
time afterwards how vory high tho hill is, ono might further 
have inforred thet Princo Bizen must have beon very frightonod 
indeed to have gone up so far, One might also have obsorved 
that the selfishnoss of the princo was matched by tho negli- 
gence of the goddess, who appears to havo cared only for the 
prince, and to havo forgotten all about the peoplo, who lost 
theiy lives for want of a warning similar to his, Further, 
how came the goddess to appear as a priest? If sho wished 
to be taken for a priest, why was not her disguiso offectual ? 
If she intended to allow herself to be known, why did sho 
assume the appearance of a priest? One might oven ask 
whether, aftor all, it was not really a priost, and no goddess, 
who gavo the warning, and whether the namo of Kwannon 
was not taken in vain by the individual, whoever ho was, 
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who asserted that she had anything to do with tho mattor. 
But it is powsiblo that all those sxcoming wonknossos avo only 
in tho slory as it vonched mo, and that the priost was roally 
tho goddoss, satisfuclory evidence osiablishing tho idonti- 
fication, Tho only difficulty romaining in that caso would 
be the noglech of tho poor inhabitants by tho goddoss, bub 
that difficulty is as old as miraculous appoavances thomsolves, 
tho wondor always boing in such casos that the gods and tho 
goddossos and tho virgins and the angels and tho srints who 
from time to timo como on carth to give private warnings to 
individuals should be so vory, very callous as to thoso whom 
thoy do moé warn, and who would be as grateful, if thoy 
could afford it, a8 the prince of Bizon himsolf, And gratoful 
indood he was, for whon we camo to Siomizaka, thore, on tho 
high clustor of granite rocks, soyoral hundrod feob above uy, 
and on a summil to which it would be diffiewlt to lift oven a 
living and breathing lifo-sizo goddess, was a largo bronzo 
slaina of Kwannon 13 foot high, gazing ovor heal and 
oyor tho son, which wo know by tho namo to bo within hor 
viow, though wo could nob sco il, and apparently nob a 
little proud of her olovation—proud in the very prosonco of 
tho sun-goddoss horsolf, who, indeod, did not dikdain ta 
adorn hor bravon brow with a touch of her own bright light. 

Leaving tho goddess to hor lofly moditations, wo rolled on 
through a fino country, vory wild, and wooded and monn- 
{ainous on our loft, and vory lovol, and cullivetod and gliston- 
ing with rico-swamps on our right. Tho road next led ua up 
a succossion of long hills, in aseonding whieh T gladly availed 
myself of tho opportunity thus aflorded for wn delightful 
morning walk. Prosontly wo camo out for a short timo upon 
a comparativoly opon road, aud a shrill yoico exclaimed, 
« Puji-yamal” and thore indoed, somowhat away on our loft 
(broad on our porb bow, 28 a seilor would pub it), was the 
suporb inowntain which wo had not seon Lor five wouks, and 
which, ag iL now slood up, noarly ninoby milos off, above tho 
noaror and darkor mountains—stood up, whiter with snow 
than if wrought of silvor, puror then tho vory sky into 
which it Lowored, and more porfocb in form Un any mortal 
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hands could model—was a shrine of splondour worthy of the 
true God, and a consecration to tho land which is so fortunato 
as to form its pedestal. It was a native gontloman who saw 
it first; not a poct, not an artist, not a soar of any sort; but 
ho was a man, and a Japanese, and he clapped his hands and 
shouted with delight, and with the joy of scoing onco again 
the sacred mountain, and of turning tho oyos of us strangors 
towards ik, 

While we gazed with wondor and almost with worship upon 
this “most awful Form,” another voice shouted “Tho soa !” and 
there on our right lay before us, and low bonenth us, and rolling 
far away over the horizon’s are, the living liquid splendour of 
the sea indeod. “Isn't it jnst liko gauzo!” shouted anothor 
of the party from a distance; and, although one feels somo 
reluctance to associate with the ocean the namo of so frail a 
thing as gauze, yet there was so soft and semi-transparent 
and delicate a look about the seq on this occasion, viewod 
from our height, that onc felt the vorisimilitude of the 
metaphor, I never before saw the sea so ublerly beautiful. 
T havo often hung aboye its splendour ; often listened to its 
alluring music on the shoro, and its powor of floating gront 
ships with truth and certainty hes always lad a cortain 
charm for me—a charm ab which thoso may laugh who mo 
insonsible to that viewless graco which lurks in all the 
ways wnd paths of science. On tho way out fo Japan, on 
the vory part of the goa upon which wo were now looking 
down, we passod some hours in admiring tho intonso colour 
of the sea-deops and the pure whiteness of the surface as ib 
was torn into fragments by the gale; but on this sun-bright 
morning, on which the breeze scomed saturate with sun, and 
tho sun blown through with breeze, both sun and breoze 
seemed to mix with the sea, until the whole surface foamed 
with light and life, 

We now dipped down from tho height, and after a short 
run entered the villago of Arai, which is—or rather was, 
for the Tokaido has now taken another and newer route 
near this placo, and the gate is removed— ono of the gates of 
the Tokaido, giving upon an inlet of the soa over which 
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passongors have to bo forriod, Our party at oneo ombarked 
in soyoral boats which wore wailing for ua, end a strong 
storn brooza drove us quickly ovor the two or three miles of 
shallow wator Lo tho village of Mayozaka, in tho provineo of 
Totomi, Tore wo ro-ontored on gineibi-shas and started for 
our Innchoon-placo, Tamamatsn, Tho road through Mayo- 
waka, and for a fow miles beyond—no longer a recognised 
portion of tho Lokaido-~is a bad, sandy road, and wo moved 
ovor il, or rathor through its sandy ruts, but slowly, thus 
giving oursclves ample time {to observe tho largo oxtont to 
which tho gmall fish that abound in tho noighbouring son 
with ils bays aro caught and driod in tho sim to servo as 
manuro, A largo numbor of the inhubitants of Mayezaka and 
tho adjacont villagos appoar to bo employed mainly in this 
trade, As wo passod undor the hills wo obsorvod a number 
of fishormen seated upon them, watching tho aca for the fish- 
shoals which thoy first dosery from thoso heights, and thon 
doscond and capture. 

Boloro roaching IIamamatsu wo pass tho broad river of 
Tonrin (‘Lonriugawa) by tho longost bridgo in Japan, noarly 
four thousand foot in longth. 'Phis vivor is navigable in its main 
slrcam for ono hundred and twenty miles fiom the sea, which 
but fow rivors of Japan aro, owing to tho mrownoss of tho 
country, and the uearnoss of tho mounteins to tho ser in vory 
many casos, Lamennlsn has somo oxcollent ative holols, in 
ono of which, kept in admitublo order, wo took lineloon with 
wn avidity dowbiloss duo in put lo tho soa-air, of which wo had 
breathed protty fooly in tho comso of tho moaning. ‘The 
breeze of the morning increased through the day, and we might 
have sailod for the remaindor of it in our ginrihi-shas, had thoy 
beon supplicd with masts and canvas, At length wo ontored 
Kakogawa in a gale of wind, which found ils way protty lreoly 
into owr chambors, without tho necossity of oxoreising much 
ingonuity in gelling thore. ‘Tho hotel, though tha bost in 
the town—bottor heving lately beon dosiroyed by firo—ix 
an old one, wid without the sheller of numerous servos wd 
rugs [feared my Yokkuichi pins and oxperieneos might have 
heononewed, hioughout tho evening and mght the house 
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shook with tho wind almost incossantly, as if being nursed 
by an ationtive earthquake, 

Tho next day’s journoy lay chiofly over hills and rivor-bods, 
with occasional transits over lovoly valloys. Tho strong 
north-westerly wind still swept down from tho chill mountain 
heights, occasionally doveloping into briof gales of considorablo 
forco, threatening to sweep us from tho hills, With moro 
force still they swopt the bridges over the torront-beds of ho 
Oigawa and the Abégawa, on tho farthor or lofé bank of which 
stands the city of Shidzuoka, which was to be our rosting- 
place for the night, In other respects tho day was fino and 
bright. After driving a few miles, in our usual hand-carriagos 
(or Pull-man cars, as thoy aro jocosoly callod), wo reachod 
Missaka, whore wo alighted to cross the hills for four or five 
miles, cithor in hagos or on foot, tho road, although practi- 
cablo for jinriki-shas, being in largo part so vory steop and 
rough that no ono would from choice bo jolied up and down 
it. Thoso who cannot walk aro taken in kagos, which aro 
little cariagos, cithor open or closed, carried upon tho 
shoulders of mon. Thoro wore sovoral of thom in readiness 
for our party, but nono into which it apporred al all possiblo 
for mo to squoozo or bo squoozod; and I should havo beon 
among tho most unroasonable and ungrateful of mon, I 
thought, if I preforred such a mode of conveyance, being as 
far reeoyored as T was, to a fino mountain walk of a fow miles, 

And a fino walk indecd wo had, through Swiss-like sconory, 
with occasional views over largo extents of lowlands, now and 
thon glimpsos of the distant sea, and suddenly, aflor passing 
the first summit, such a full-fronted viow of Fuji-yama ag 
would have well repaid a far more laborious climb, Later on, 
after passing across a valley and ascending # second hill, wo 
camo upon another and still more beautiful viow of the sacred. 
mountain, the highost in Japan, which rises 13,000 fect clear 
away from the son. Wo could not, however, sce tho bago 
from our position, but we saw what was perhaps bottor as an 
object of beanty. Below its snow-covered summit and sides, 
the lowor and darker part of the mountain appeared of the 
solf-same bluo as the sky above, so that tho mountain of snow 
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soomad poised in heryon— porhaps suspended thore after tho 
fashion in which ono of our poots has imagined the world 
to bo— 


“Tlung by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Bolow Fuji woro lowor ranges of mountains, darkly con- 
inasting with it; thon, neeror, camo low wooded hills; 
nearor alill, tho broad, rough, stony bed of the Oigawa, with 
swift s{roams chasing down it, and sand-storms driving over 
ik; and neavor still a village, and ica-plantations, and tho 
Tokaido awaoping down with its wild bordovings of old and 
twisted troos, On all tho sun shono brightly, and ovor all tho 
gale blow swiftly, so that wo had beforo us such o scono as 
artists woll might paint and pools odit. Dipping down to 
the yillago bolow, Kanayn, whore othor ginrihi-shus awaited 
us, wo started in thom for Fusiods, Our way Iny first across 
tho Oigawa, and through the driving sand-storms which wo 
had onjoyed as part of a picture, but which woro anything 
bub charming a8 almosphores to bo drivon through Wo 
wore soon boyond them, howovor, and ore long comfortably 
ongagod in ascortaining the morits of a Fusieda luncheon in 
a vory good nativo inn or hotel, his mattor sufliciontly 
dotormined to tho sntisfretion of all, wo woro gpoodily en 
route again, and instond of skirting tho hills to tho south- 
ward, as I oxpoctod, tuned towards tho hills in font, Alter 
passing through a villago ab thoi baso, and racing down vv 
yalloy botwoon thom, wo asconded 2 winding or allornating 
roadway, which torminelod at tho entrance of a tunnel 
through the mountain, ‘This tunnel, muclt rosombling that 
of Pozzuoh, now Naplos, and lighted, like it, with lamps at 
intorvals, was about a third of x milo in longth. Tt tormi- 
nated in a beautiful valley, down which tho road plunged, 
and up which—as up tho ateop roads of the morning, hy- 
tho-byo—several kagos wera being borne, tha travellers 
usually walking to sparo Lhe carrying ninsokus, as this class 
of Inbonrors and ginriid-sha mon mo eallod, After a few 
milos of furthor travolling wo suw before us tho 100f8 of 
a largo town, snd betwoon them and ws tho bod of anothor 
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largo rivor, which I rightly took to be tho Abégnwa, tho 
town or city beyond boing the terminus of our day's run, 
Shidzuoka,* 

Tero we wero cordially received at an excellent native 
hotel, by the goyornor of the largo district or Ken which 
takes its name from this place, and also by tho vico-gayornor 
or chiof secrotary, who indeed had alroady reccived ug on our 
entrance into tho Kon earlier in tho day, and had pushed on 
boforo us to welcomo us in tho city. Tho kindnogs of those 
gentlemon deserves moro than a passing tribute hero, for in 
addition to their welcome to tho placo, they ontertainod us 
at a privato banquot in the ovening, and mado us valnablo 
presents of specimen productions of tho district, including 
lacquer work, inlaid work, articlos of delicacy and beauty mado 
of tho bamboo cano, icas as propared for both the home and 
the European markets, ote. Thoy also had a large quantity 
of tho lacquer, inlaid, and bamboo work of the district placod 
for our inapection in tho hotel, While looking in an uppor 
room at somo of theso very pretty productions of Shidznoka, 
the selling prices of which I found on inquiry to be singularly, 
quito wonderfully, low, a door was slid opon, just after sun- 
set, and disclosed a superb view of Fuji-yama, on which tha 
light lingered, and to which it clung, cortainly with lovo- 
liness, apparently with love, I do not wondor that in 
theso paris of Japan this wondrous, this sublime, object is 
impressod, more or less imporfeclly, wpon almost ovory 
article to which the arts are applicl—and in Japan whet is 
there to which art is not applied? Aftor dinnor wo tried 
the Shidznoka tea as prepared for tho Furopean, or, moro 
correctly speaking, for tho American, market, and found it 
excellent. The European taste is somewhat difforent, as wo 
know, but this alsa is now being provided for, Tho export 
of ton from Shidzuoke Kon amounts in value to £200,000, 
and in one year, when tea was scarco, the export roached 
two and a half times that amount. It is hoped by tho 
authorities that it will greatly increase, the cultivation of 


* Formeily Fushiu, and known also as Sump, 
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tho tea~plant in this Kon being dovelopod with groab euro 
anil onorgy, 28 was apparont throughout the day’s journey. 
This town is tho most notable of allin relation to tho 
groal Tokugawa family, which gavo to Japan ils Shoguns 
and ‘Lycoons from tho yoar 1603 down to 1868, whon tho 
systom of govarnmont by # Shogun was brought to an end. 
Tho first of tho Tokugawa Shoguna, lyéyasu, finally took up 
his residenco in Shidzuoke after his great yietory ovor his 
rivals at Sokigahara, near Take Biwa—a vielory which 
dotorminod, as wo saw, the govornmont and fato of Japan 
from tho boginning of tho sovertoonth century onwards to 
our own day. Hero at Shidzuokn, thon known as Sumpn, 
Tyéynsu had long before built himself a great castlo, and 
rosided in it, IIo now returnod to it, and loft if again only 
for to short intorvals, 10 anppress rehellious attempts. TTore 
ho dovotod himsolf mainly to litorainro, collecting and pro- 
forving 80 many,old manuscripls, end othorwise so oxorting 
himsolf that it i8 said to bo largoly duo to him that much of 


tho ancient Japanoso literature is now in oxistoneo.* 





* (Tho Sumpki quoted by (Minnta 
montions a largo numbor of works 
brought to Lyéyagu fom yar ious parts 
of tha comilry, somo fiom Tote wad 
others fiom Kamakura, and a fow 
front tho monastory of Minobu San, in 
Koshin, Boforo hig death ho pave 
dications tial ho Hhrary of dapmieso 
wid Ohineso bool whieh lo bat 
formed ab Sumpr shoul be divide 
ebwoon his cighth son, We prince of 
Owari, and his ninth son, Uke pineo 
of Kiushin, ‘Tho formor recoived the 
greater paul of the Japanese bool, 
the Tadter the Chinese hooks, Unier 
the dir offons of tho prinea of Owati 
wero composed tho ‘Jingthoton * and 
* Ruijiu Nihongi? Ono of Tydynaw’s 
grandsons, the fanious secon prince 
of Mito (1022-1700), Imown yarionaly 
aa Mito no Komon Sama and Mito 
no Giko (Milsukini was his aanord), 
also colluctod  vaak library by jue. 
eliasing oll hooks from Shinto and 


Buddhist tomples, and fiom tho 
people, With tho aid of a mumbor of 
scholars, amongat whom tiutilion says 
were soya] Lcntned Ohinexo whe had 
fled lo Japan fo ekenpe tho tywmy 
of tha Manelin conquerors, ho eons 
posed the ‘Daini-honshi” ov Istary 
of Gaent Japan, in two hnndyed and 
finty books, ‘This book is tho klandnad 
history of Japan fo (his day, and all 
aubseqrent writes on lie sithjeck 
have taken it oa their guide, Ifo 
algo compilod a work on the core 
mouialy of tho inporin) cout, eosist- 
ing of moro than five handed volumes, 
which the Mikado eontescendad to 
give tho title of Roigl rinten, oo 
defray tho cost of produeing thoso 
favo magnifleont works, the prineo of 
Mito set antdo at least 860,000 hole 
of yico por annum (some accounts Ay 
60,000, otis 70,000)."—Th ncat Satow, 
tw UTrensnctions? of Asinlic Sootety 
of Japan —The kohu is a Tilile less 
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As the firat, so the last of the Tokugawa Tycoons has mado 
Shidzuoka his placo of residenco, for horo now resides tho do- 
throned Tycoon, who lives in grent privacy and simplicity. 
He sees but few poople, frankly acknowledging that the, 
yeassortion of tho Mikado’s authority *is just, and not 
dosing to give any countenance {0 a contrary fecling, Ilo 
dovotes himself mainly to field-sports, but as I saw in tho 
house of ono of the ministers of stato in Tokio a very protly 
drawing from his (the ex-Tycoon’s) hand, I cannot doubt 
that he indulges himself likewise Yn tho exercise of tho 
artist’s skill. As some componsation for their loss of om- 
ployment, the Mikado’s government progented a largo tract 
of land in this district to tho former porsonal attondaniy and 
servants of the Tycoon, much of which is cultivated undor a 
system of partnership, the tea-plant for which the soil is 
peculiarly favourable being tho principal thing grown hore, 

Tho literary rominisconcos suggosted by a visit to Shidvn- 
oka aro nob limited to.tho doings of the Tékugawas, and I 
must montion tho circumstance that it was to this city that 
the learned Iirata Atsutand secretly rotired in tho yoar 1812 
to composo his great work, the ‘Koshi seibun,’ which has 
previously been quoted. After offering up a prayer to all 
tho gods for-thoix aid, ho is said to havo sot to work on tho 
fifth of the month, and to hayo completod it by the ond of it. 
“As a proof of his romarkablo momory,” says Mr, Satow, 
“it is said thal ho composed tho throo yolumos of tho toxt 
and sovoral yolumos of tho prologomona, ontitled ‘Koshi-cho,’ 
without making 2 singlo roferonce to tho works from which 
his materials wore drawn. Tho ‘Koshi-scibyn’ was appa- 
rently intonded to have beon brought far down into what is 
usually callod tho historical poriod, but tho part which 
rolates to tho divino ago is all that hes at presont appeared,” 

On owr way over thé mountains to-day wo picked up a fow 
matters of fact which are worth montion hore, By tho side 





than five imporial bushels, and ton  yoted tho moduco of ut loast 8000 
kok por oo is given as a good acres of tico-land to theso literary 
aveiage production fiom the rice. ent piises, 

Jnnds, The prince of Mito thus do- 
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of ono of tho toa-housos, near tho summit of tho hill rising 
from Miskaka, was a largo rounded slono of romarkable form, 
which is known as the “night-crying stone,” Tho story 
connected with it, a8 told io mo hero ab Shidyuoka, is as 
follows :— 

* Moro than two thousand years ago (in tho time of tho 
ompovor Kogon, who reignod from 214 to 158 va, and diod 
ab tho good old ago of 116), a woman who eens iy 
was a thorough wifo, and whoso husband had been awiy 
but a few months, went to seok him in the rogion of what 
is now tho modern capital of tho country, Thoro mot hor, or 
overtook hor, on tho way, ono of those two-aworded gontlo- 
mon tho samurai, who with all thoir advantages woro not 
always as gontle or as virtuous as thoy might havo boen, 
as wo shall prosdnily sce. This one fell in lovo with his 
fellow-tvavollor, and omployed all his arts, both on- the rond 
and at tho inn af which ho took caro thoy both should slay, 
4o establish that which somo in our own couniry aro ab 
prosont sighing for~-n condition of “reciprocity.” Vailing 
in this object, ho appears Lo havo lost his tompor, and with 
it, what ho callod ‘kis love, for ha drow his sword and 
actualy slow the poor woman on tho spot. A month lator 
and sho would havo boon nursing an infant ab homo; Int as 
it wax, to keop tho child aliyo roquixed tho aid of suporior 
powor, Thai, forimmately, was nob wanting, and tho goddass 
Kwannon had overything dono (hat was nocosary, oven lo 
tho naming of tho child, Olahachi, and to haying it brought 
up upon a sorb of “toffoo” mado from rico, That the crime 
might not bo kopt seerot, tho goddoss alo causod tho stono 
proviously montionod Lo ery out, and a pino-treo standing 
noar to ery owt likewiso, Whon young Otahachi grow up 
ho wont to a swort-prindor’s, a Mr, Congoro’s, Lo loarn his 
arb, and while there ono day, who should go in to havo 
his sword sharponed but the wicked samarad who slow his 
mother! Gongoro, on looking at tho sword, pronounced it, 
although of excolleyt quahty originally, so worn and with se 
littl stool loft, in it ast to! bo ucarly usoloss, ‘This lod to a 
convorsation which convinced Olalachi, who oyerheard il, 
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thal the samurai was the very man on whom he desired to 
vevonge his mother’s death, and the spirited young fellow 
at once challenged him to mortal combat Ashamed as 
samurat to refuse, though desiring to osenpe (these swash- 
buckler gontry who cut and slash ab the woak always do 
desire 10 escape when a strongish young follow tackles 
thom !), he accepted the challenge, fought and fell, and thus 
was the poor mother avenged by Kwannon’s woll-nourished 
protégé, And what is the moral? Well, the great moral, 
which tells so much for virtue, is obvious; and anothor is 
that the Japancso rice-toffeo is remarkably good food for 
children, and can be purchased even to this day at the tea- 
house of the “night-crying stono,” and also al many another 
tea-house up and down this Missaka mountain, and I dare say 
at a greab many places besides. I triod a little of it myself, 
but Iwas so sure that my illustrious physician, Sir Tonry 
Thompson, would uot consider it good for me that I scarce 
did more than taste it. For two thonsand ‘yonrs and more, 
howover, 11 has helped to nourish Japanese babos, and 
plumper childron I nevor desire to see. 

Another of these matter-of-fact stories carries us back 
still carlior, ovon to the timo of tho omporor Koan, who 
reignod {rom 892 to #91 2.0. and died at tho vory ripo age 
of 187. Ib tolls of a wondrous pheasant which had wings 
and a tail formed of swords, and was thorofore far moro 
torrible, let it be understood, than any porcupine wilh more 
spears, however large. Worse a gront doal than the cruel 
samurat of the last story, this ferocious bird usod Lo doseond 
upon the neighbouring villago of Koya-nakuyama, enrry off 
people, slay and cat thom, Tho villagors not unnaturally 
gotso worried by theso crnol depredations that they petitioned 
tho Mikado Koan to havo tho swordod pheasant huntod and 
killed, and his majesty sent down a corlain Princo Yashimasa 
to effect this, The bird was so difficult to find, howovor, 
and go artful in its dovices for ovading Yashimasa, sometimes 
appearing as a woman mixing up with the villagors, somotimos 
taking the form of o treo, and sometimes disappearing alto- 
gether, that the prince was long detained in the house of Atago 
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Shoji, a local gontleman, whoso guoxt ho had become. Se 
long was ho doteined thet he fell in love with a young girl 
mined Shiragika, who happoned to be at tho same timo an 
omissary of tho goddoss Kwannon and a danghtor of Atago 
Shoji, and who roturned tho love of Yaslimase with warmth 
and loyally, Ab Just Yeshimasa found tho nost of tho 
pheasant on tho top of a neighbouring hill, and took his 
precautions for bagging ib by arranging a bunboo sereon 
with a hole to sco through, and sitting behind if armod with 
a bow and arrows till tho phoasant camo, When it camo 
thore was no mistaking it, with ils gloaming steel wings and 
ils oyos which sparkled like sters, and Yashimasa at oneo 
brought it to tho ground with an arrow through its cruel 
hoarl, Ile now had to rotwmn to tho Mikado to report his 
suecoss, and perforce loft Shiragika behind, she deoming 
horaclf asa villego girl unfit to accompany a prineo to 
court, and sure 1g discredit him if sho did so. Unfortunately, 
howoyor, thoro was ono result of their mutual love which 
could not be concealed for loug, and which sho was ashamed 
fo ayo known, and poor Shiragika thorofore thought it 
bottor that sho should perish, Sho accordingly loaded hor 
dvoss with stones and dropped into a doop part of tho rivor 
off the rocks bofweon Kamo and Sakura, which ave called to 
this day (T do not doo why) the Chryxswuthomun and Cherry- 
blossom Rogks, Whon Yashimase gob old and foeblo ho loft 
tho court and went and spont his last days at tho spot, and 
diod in the adjacont villago of Kikugawa, 

A furthor story was connected with tho ebovo, inesmuch 
as it concornod a woll which the ghost of tho sword-pheasant 
troubled end enused to boil and form. ‘Tho well was on tho 
top of Mount Mokanza, and tho namo of it was Awagaiaky, 
Notwithstanding that it was ea woll on tho Lop of 2 mountain, 
it had an undorground connection with the sea, for tho 
wator in it roxo and foll with tho tide. By the foaming of 
tho woll a sort of crust was formed, which got conyorted 
into a boll—ono of throo yory famous bells in Japan, those 
of Mii and Anoyé being tho othors, All theso bolls wore 
considored gifts of the sea-god. This Awngaduky boll had a 

ug 
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very peculiar property, for if you siruck is you would obtain 
whatever you desired af the timo; but tho fulfilmont of your 
wish was ultimately followed by a torrible penalty, for you 
were sent to the worst of all places, which shall be namo- 
less here, though it is as easy to spoll as “bell,” and you 
there found part of tho ostablished tortures to bo that of 
satisfying innumerable leoches, food and othor things thrown 
into the well curiously cnough tuning into leeches. At the 
foot of the mountain, in tho villago of Amatzuba, lived a 
man, Narinobel by name, who appears to have camped out on 
the mountain near the well’s mouth for some reason of his own, 
and whilo thore a man intruded upon him and thus offonded 
him. On being angrily questioned on tho subject, tho man 
informed My, Narinobol that ho was son and hoir-apparont of 
tho county samurai house of Ozawahiogo, and thorefore had 
tho right to onter uninvited. Ho at onco loft, howeyor, and 
cherished the desire to revenge himsolf on Narinobel for his 
insolence. Ho decided, against the will of his fathor, whom 
he consulted on the point, to strike the boll and thus obtain 
ample means for taking his revenge in his own way, ‘To 
provent this his father went up tho mountain in the night 
and buried tho bell out of tho son’s way, and buried it so 
effoctually that it has never since beon found, ‘Cho son was 
oxtremely angry to find it gono, and soarchod a gronl, 
deal for it, even going to tho length of burning down 
a temple in the hope of finding ib among tho ashos, A 
ferocious wind thereupon sprang up, and in it camo ono of 
the Gongen gods (deified Japanese celebritios), and oithor 
wind or god, or both together, hurled tho heir of Ozawahiogo 
down a precipico, and thus brought his briof caroer to an 
end, “Mark,” says the native narrative, “tho powor of 
God,” and the reverent reader will not fail to do so, 

With theso very ancient stories I may fitly concludo tho 
record of an evening at Shidzuoka, whero they wore written 
down as my interpreters roughly translated thom from 
papors picked up on our mountain-walk during tho day. 
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CHAPTER X11. 
PUII-YAMA AND ‘CHE WAKONS MOUNTAINS, 


eight, solitude, and solemnity of the sacred mountain—A dormant rather 
than an extinot yoleano—Legend of its origin—Cultivation of its slopes 
—Pilgrimages to its summnit—lts splendid appearanco—Noileuji, or 
“Cleave View 'lemple "—Tonrp.o treasias—The Mikado’s gifts of gold 
cups—-Saruga Bay—Fish-drying—Production of sall—Avrival at 
Mishima——Tho great Shinto templo—Chief priest Mayada—Moro 
tveasures—A vaso of tho god-poriol—* Cod’s food —The hago of 
Mishima’s god—Mountain-tagos—Discomfort of the hago to Muro- 
pwans— Asleop at the wrong end ”—Splendid scenery of the Makoné 
mountains—Viows of the Idzu hills—he Japancse nightingalo— 
Roadside scones—Muji disappears in the mist—Polico escorts of the 
ministors—Dangerous offects of foreign pressure—lInkondé lake— 
Kaompfor's deseripltion—Ilakoné gate in the old days—Mauntain and 
forost beauty—Aaleop in a Aego—The Sea of Sagami—Pho baths of 
Yumoto—A native hotol— Mixed bathing—« Loni soit qui mal y pengol” 
—Our final day on tha Tokaido—Speed of tho génrthi-ska mon— 
Noglvoted state of tho great high-road—Second anival in ‘okio—A 
hearty welcome, 


As wo havo now como in {ill viow of tho groat snerod moun- 
tain, and shall hay it almost continually belove us for a day 
or bwo to como, this appears to bo a proper time and place 
to say a libtlo more about it, And [ would first obsorve that 
T #00 no reason for sugposting any explanations dorived, from 
profound considorations ocithor for its being tvonted as a 
saerod mountain, or for its prodominanco in tho works of 
artists of all kinds, Tho grout height, soliindo, and solemn 
boanly of tho mountain would have had theso results in any 
country in the world in tho enrly stages of ity lifo, and oll 
those qualities would bo qnito corlain 10 make even a deopor 
improssion upon tho life and thought and sontimont of such 
a poople as the Jupanoso than upon thoso of most nations, 
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Tt has been said that thore aro on the summit of Fuji cight 
perks, which havo been likened to tho cight potals of tho 
sacred lotus-flowor, and thet this may heve had some influonce 
in confitming the popular belief in tho sacredness of tho 
mountain; and this may be true, for pooplo will bo influonced 
by almost any kind of consideration in tho way of confirming 
themselves in boliefs already formed, But tho bost evidences 
of the sacred character of Fuji is to bo found, I think, in tho 
fact that every person who speaks or writes about it scoms 
naturally to riso more or less into a revorent state of focling 
as he docs so. It has a real, a strong, and a solomnising 
influence on all who behold it. Even whon it is viowod 
from beyond other mountains, its sovercign character is vory 
striking; and when it is seen springing with one tromondous 
and sublime flight from sea to sky, it is of moro sovorcign 
character still, I am sorry to havo to admit that thore aro 
not many places on the Tokeido from which this singlo 
unbroken curve of Taji can bo secon, Te has 2 hump—not 
a very large or ungraceful one fortunately—upon his south- 
eastern side, known ag Hoyei-san, which was thrown up nb 
his last eruption in the year 1707, after a torriblo fashion, 
A tremendous earthquake shook even distant provinces, and 
from tho sido of Fuji, about threo thousand foot from tho 
top, thore burst out such massos of ashes that poftions of 
‘them were carried a hundred miles away. ‘Tho noise of tho 
eruption was heard in Yedo, moro than soventy miles away. 
Mr. Brunton, in his largo map of Japan, which I havo 
found so very useful,* givos tho hoight of Fuji-yama ax 
18,000 feet, and doseribes ib ag an oxtinct yoleano, Mr, D, 
H. Marshall, M.A., however, in his ‘Notes on some of tho 
Volcanic Mountains in Japan,’ read at tho Asiatic Socicty,t 
gives the height as 12,365 feet—from a vory enveful doter- 
mination with an omnimeter by Mz. R, Stewart, of tho Govorn- 





* Thave a copy of this map, butas a folding copy, which was go yory 
it is mounted on a rollor Idid not useful. 
take it to Japan, Mr, Mcltitchic, f In what follows I proposo to 
the accomplished ongincer of. the mako a freo uso of tho information 
imperial Japanese lighthouse depart- — givon in this inloresting papor, which 
qouf, Was kind enough to lend me — was read ag reountly as 1878. 
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mont Survey Dopartmont—and says that it is orroneons to 
sponk of ib ax oxtinet, “Tt has beon dormant for not more 
than ono hundred and sovonty yours, but the world-known 
Voutrvius itsolf is known to have beon dormant for periods 
comparable with this, ¢g., prior to 79 A.n., botwoon 79 and 
208, and botwoon 208 nnd 472. Again, Serope writes that 
during tho quiescent interval betwoon the oruptions of 11387 
and 1806 tho whole surface of Vesuvius was in cultivation, 
wid pools of water and chesinut-groves occupied the sides and 
bottom of tho crater, as is at presont the ease with so many 
of the extinct crators, of Eima, Auvergne, ete. Fuji is 
therefore better called a dormant volcano.” Mr. J. Rymor 
Jonos descended into the crater, and found it to bo 
500 feot doop, As to the origin of Fuji, somo nativo 
chroniclers claim for it even a loss ago than the presont 
reigning dynasty, for whorens they allege that Jimmu-Lomno, 
tho founder of tho prosont Mikado’s family, bogan to reign 
460 years before Christ, they state that Fuji-yama was only 
created 285-6 yours before Christ, Fuji boing cloyated and 
tho bod of ako Biwa being sunk both in one night. Wo 
aro nob, howover, bound im any way to beliove this, and 
modorn investigators do not accopt it, Tk appears to have 
hoon a protly active voleano from tho oighth to tho cleventh 
oontuty (A.0.). In tho Mhonki it in written thal in 799 tho 
sumimib of Fuji burnt and omitted showers of ashos with 
thundoring noisos; tho wators of tho rivors at its baxo 
beeaine rod, and at night brilliant flames wore soon, Again, 
in tho San-sai-dauyd it iy recorded that in 864 the flames roso 
from the summit of Tyi to a great height; there were 
froqnont carthqualccs, and the son for ex distance of more 
than seventy milos along tho shoro recoded five nilos, largo 
quantitios of fish porishing. Fuji is eullivatod to a hoight 
of from ono to two thousand feet; above this is a belt of 
what hes boon galled “ praizio ground,” and above this again 
in “an vast belt of forest which encireles tho mountain for 
halt its height. Tn this forest thoro is a grout variety of 
treox, “including coniferous lreos of various kinds— eryplo- 
morias, pines, irs, ele,, chestnut, elm, dase, a bree from 
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the leaves of which oil is oxtractod, maple, elder, willow, 
boxwood, etc.” The only plant that ia said to bo found 
above the forest is a curious one called nihu?, which is 
supposed to cure diseases.* ‘Tho ascent of this mountain is 
a sacred pilgrimage, and thera aro accordingly sovoral roads 
to the summit, with nino huts or shelters on cach, ‘Eho- 
sight of tho pilgrims, dressed in white robes, and praying to 
the rising sun, is seid Lo greatly intcrest forcigners. Mr, 
Marshall says he has known two or three hundred of these 
white-robed devotees turn out of tho numerous‘shqds on tho 
summit “and chant their prayers most melodiously to tho 
rising ruler of tho day.” IIo adds: “From the summit of 
Fuji on a clear day the view is superb of mountains, lakes, 
rivers, valleys, plains, nnd soas. . . . Somotimos tho highor 
mountains aro hiddon by stormy seas of snow-whito cloud, 
but even then tho mountaineer fools tho splondour of tho 
scene ample reward for his labour.” 

Leaving Shidzuoka early on tho morning of tho 16th of 
March, we pursuod our course oastward, lunching at Kambava, 
and staying for the next night at Mishima, Ow: ronto lay 
for several hours with Fuji-yama on our left and the son 
on our right, and as the day was ono of raro finoness, and 
of yory romarkallo atmosphoric cloarnoss, wo enjoyad. seonory 
which is not to bo surpassed in the world, ox" some 
hours the whole 13,000 foot of Fuji-yama was without 
tho faintest phantom of a cloud—an almost unprecodontod 
fact, according to the local statomonts mado 1o ué—~and 
when clouds formed they meroly constituted a sort of 
experimonial display, as if the governor of tho district had 
carried his courtesy to the length of showing us how prottily 
clouds can bo produced up there out of nothing; how much 
softer than any silk, and how much moro transparont than 
any gauze, they can be woven when sunbeams interlace with 
yapours of snow; how slowly thoy can sail past illo stondfast 


* In adiscussion on Mr. Meshall’s growing as fay up as tho sovonth 
paper, Mr, Satow sinted that in an station, and had seen tufts of grass 
ascent of Fuji-yama which ho bad as far up even as the ninth, 
made in 1877, he had found plants 
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mountpin fyont, and quickon thoir specd as thoy pas around 
and boyond it; with what consummate art they can voil 
any blomish on the mountain’s beauty ; and how, by doopen- 
ing their own shado and darkoning thoir own shadows, thoy 
can intonsify by contrast ovon tho cold, white, solid-scoming 
‘splondour of the mountain itself, As for tho soa, as ib lay 
lnko-like but vast in tho beautiful Suruga Bay, sparkling 
in a sobting of coloured mountains, its solicitations Lo the 
oyo wore urgont and porpetual, A morning or two heforo 
it soomed, as I havo proviously remarked, to fairly form 
wilh brightness; but on this occasion its brightness was 
moro dofinito and intonso, moro liko ono might oxpect it 
to appear if its wholo surlaco woro surging with liquid dia~ 
monds, I hayo no powor to deseribo the combined beauty 
of the mountain on tho ono hand and the sea on the other, 
on this middlo day of March; but to assist the reador in 
imagining it, Trought to ropoat that for hours we had full 
befora us the immonso sweep of this hugo towor of silvor 
ad bluo, from tho summit, high in heavon, clear down 
to tho sparkling sea. O for the skill of some moro than 
mortal artist with which to fix bofore tho oyo this glorious 
pictues !—and indood thoso many pictures of this hallowed 
mountain ag it appeared from our ovor-shifting points of 
viow throughout the day. 

Whore a branch of Srrnga Bay comes closo up to tho 
hills, tho Tokaido passing ‘along tho strand botwoon, 
stands the beautiful Buddhist (Zen-shn) templo of Seikenji 
(*Olear Viow Templo ”)—Deautiful for its position, oyor- 
looking tho bay and the mountains beyond ; beautiful for 
ils buildings, which axe among the best that we havo scon 
of tho puroly Japanose typo; and beautiful for its gardon 
ai the back, formod from the mowntain-sido, with a small 
neduvel torrent pouring down it, and with trees of great 
varioly seattored in a highly picturesquo manner oyor its 
rocky amphithealro. In front of this tomple is a plum-ireo, 
plantod by tho hand of tho great Tyéyasu newly threo 
hundved years ago, Tho residontial buildings of the tomplo 
wore in part rebuilt eleven yenrsa ago, and have boon oeou- 
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pied for a short time by tho now reigning Mikado, who 
once stayed hore on account of the salubrily of the placo. 
We halted and visited this templo, the chiof priost kindly 
showing us its treasuyes, among which wero lettors of 
Tyéyasu and Hideyoshi. Thero wero likowiso three silyor 
cups given to the temple by tho present Mikado in romom- 
brance of his visit. .A propos of theso cups, I was informed 
that persons now subscribing to the funds of public institu- 
tions in Japan reccivo from ihe Mikado a presont of cups. 
If the subscription is of ton thousand yen (dollars) or up- 
wards, the cups are of gold; if it be Joss than ten thousand 
but of or over one thousand yen, thoy are of silver; and if 
for less, they are of.some material of less yaluo, Tho 
venerable chief priest of this temple has held tho offico for 
thirty years. 

Most of the villages passed through on the day now undor 
notice were on or near to the shore of Suyuga Bay, rlong 
which the Tokaido sweeps, and the villagers wore largoly 
occupied in drying fish for manure, Thoro was also carried 
on in favourable places, and on a large scale, the method of 
obtaining salt from the sea, by throwing son-water ovor 
prepared beds of sand, and allowing the sun’s heat to 
evaporate the water and leave the salt. The largost rivor 
crossed was Fuji-kawa, which runs down from tho Inland 
mountains past the westorn sido of Fuji-yama, entoring tho 
sea close to the baso of that mountain. Its main channol 
is about seventy miles long. Whon wo passod it was 
flowing with swiftness through ono main channol of suf- 
ficent width to compel us to cross in ferry-borts in tho 
absence of a bridge, but the bed of the river, which must 
be nearly two miles wide, was dry, Threo times a your 
the whole of the broad bed is covered with the torrent. 
Lhe Tokaido proper crosses this river by a bridgo much 
higher up; but wo took a short cut, and with it a yory bad, 
sandy road, so that I doubt if we gained anything in timo, 
I for one, however, grincd the exorcise and pleasure of tho 
wall across tho river bed, which was very enjoynblo. At 
one period of tho day, as we approuched Mishima, we lost for 
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2 timo tho company of his oxeollency Admiral Kawamura, 
who wont off to inspoct a quantity of Tinki timbor ent for 
his dopartmont in the forosis on Mount Amaki, not lowing 
mo to accompany him or to know boforchand of his going, 
on recount of tho disturbod stato of my health. 

It was five o'clock before wo arrived ab Mishima, having 
vinitod some pleasant pardons at Hara, aftor lmching ab 
Kambara, Immediately after alighting from our siarihi-shas, 
in which we had been with brief intorvals for nearly ton 
hours, wo proccoded to visit tho groat Shinto temple of 
Mishima Gongin, at the invitation of the chiof priest, Mayadn, 
a tomplo so ancient as rogards its foundation that no one 
knows whon it was forded, and a chiof pricst so ploasant 
that I do nob wish to meot @ plonsentor. ‘This is tho tomplo 
by which Japanose plodgo thomsolyos whon thoy wish {o 
mako a yory solemn and binding ongagemont. ‘Two of the 
junior pricsts recoived us ab the outer éorid, and led us to the 
lomple proper, whore tho chief priest awaited us with {ho 
lomple band playing, Some of us wont through the simple 
ceremony of washing tho hands and putting a branch of the 
sacred treo into ils place. Wo thon examined the treasures 
of tho tomplo, including a vory ancient vaso, suid to bolong 
to tho poriod of tho gods—dating, that is, from before tho 
roimfol Jimmu-Lonno, tho first Mikado, which commenced, 
weording to the historios, six hundred and sixty yours boforo 
Ohrist; en imporial order or warrant to tho templo from 
tho ompress Gonsho, writlon nearly twolye hundred years 
ago; likowise numerous small articles which once belonged 
to Yorilomo and his mother (twelfth contury), having been 
brought here from the palaco of Kamakura; a very anciont 
flute, known as tho flute of ivory; sword which was used 
by the Daimio of Tlizon in subduing tho Christian Japanose ; 
and collections of othor swords and of robes of distinction 
which havo from timo to time, during many contyrics, beon 
prosonted 10 the temple, und many of which, as tho reader 
will suppose, wore viewed with interest, Tho chiof priest 
prosontod us with some of the “ god’s-food” in the form 
of boxes of sweetments which had been offored to the 
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god at tho altar, and had remained there tho usual timo; 
and likewise with a written description of tho temple, and 
some of tho simple icmple remembrances such a8 pilgrims 
take away with thom, Uo was good enough afterwards to 
bring me (to the excellent hotel at which wo stayod in 
Mishima) some photographs of the tomple which he had 
considerately had taken during tho day for tho purpose, 
Our hotel at Mishima wag that of Mr Saiko, which was in 
admirable condition, having been renovated for tho reception 
of the Mikado on his Tokaido journey. 

The next day our route lay over the Iekoné mountains, 
the pass of which, although broad and in the main of 
moderte gradients, is in places so steep, and ovorywhore 
pavod with such large rough stones, as to bo almost im~ 
practicable for jenrehi-shas ; and although, as wo saw, thoso 
littlo cariages wore occasionally dragged ovor, they aro 
taken over empty, the passenger having 10, travel on foot 
tho greater part of the distance from Mishima to Iekond, 
The usual courso is therefore to resort to the hago, ov 
light enixiago, borne on the shoulders of men, But boforo 
describmg ow kagos, lot me montion anothor gort of hago 
which we met in the street on our way out of Mishima, 
and which was no loss than the hago of tho god, Tt appears 
that just as the god had at Isé ponios to tako him"for a 
rido on great occasions, so ho hag a hago to servo a similar 
purpose on festival days; and this ornamontal itilo caningo, 
mounted partly above the bearing-poles, instond of boing 
slung below thom, was tho lago of Mishima’s god. I am 
told that here as elsewhere the god has at tho gront fostivals, 
known as “ Matsuri,” no less than forty bearers, all drogsed 
m white, who sway from sdo to side of tho road, singing 
sacied songs, and at intorvels hoisting tho ago as high 
in tho ah as possible, All the shops aro closed ab such 
fostivo times, and thore 1s goneral rojoicing. And in what 
form is the god? tho reador will ask, at loast I hopo she * 


* Tagieo with a wilor who 1a- 1eading—I forgot whoro~that wo 
contly set forth man artielo I wos aie yey much m went of a pronoun 
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will, ‘Tenuna that aqioation ‘will ‘sunblo’ me to ait fu tho 
powor of tho Japancse imagination: for tho god. has na form 
at all, oxcopt that with which tho imagination invests him ; 
ho ia simply roprosontod, altar a fashion, by goheis, which, as 
tho reador knows, aro neithor moro nor loss in themsolves than 
bits of papor cut in jagged strips and attached to sticks, 

Our kagos avo of two kinds, tho ono being closed like 
a dwarf sodan-chair, with tho bottom sorving as tho scat, 
and sliding doors at tho sidos; tho othor, known as 
yamd-lago, ov. mountain-kago, being a mere suspended 
opon framework of bamboo to resi on, with a light screon 
oyor it, In both casos thoy aro suspended from a polo 
running lengthwiso, and tho bearors carry folded handker- 
chiofs as a shoulder-pad, and a bamboo stick to rest the pole 
on whon thoy “change shouldors,” which they do aftor 
vory ‘short intorvals, ‘Iho largest’ hago of each kind that 
could ho obtained in Mishima was placed at my disposal, 
and I triod beth boforo starting, and found, as I thought, 
that oithor would do; but wo all started from Mishima 
on foot, and whon, altor a long and tiring climb, I foreod 
mysolf into thom and attompted to travel in thom, I fownd 
that noither was ondurablo for moro than a few minutes, 
oapociully as tho bearers changod shouldors froquontly, and 
kept ne go incossantly gyrating through large anglos that 
they govo mo a sort of longitudinal: swimming in tho hoad, 
to which a roasonablo regard for tho xoaders of this book 
would not ullow mo to submit mysclf for more than a yory 
fow hundred yards, I was obligod, thoroforc, to mako my 
own way on foot to Hakond, and a toilsomo way I found 
ig > Ab Hakond, attor lincheon, a much larger yama-hago 
was obtained, and adaptod for four bearers, so that tho 
romaindor of the day’s journoy to Yumoto was rolioved as 
mich as I found noeessary. Speaking gonorally, thoso 
Ieagos avo a dotostable moans of conveyance to all but 
Japanoso, owing to tho eramped position which you are 
required to agsumo in thom. _Thoy apponr to be comfortable 
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enough, indced yery comfortable, to tho natives of tho 
country, beeause they aro habituatod from infaney to rit 
upon thoir feet, or upon the floor with their fect turned 
under. But for those of us (Ewropeans, Americans, and 
others) who are accustomed all our days to sit on chairs, 
it is very difficult to assume at all tho position necossary 
for hago-sitting or kago-lying, and almost impossible to 
preserva it long. “In thesa vehicles,” says My. Griffis, 
“T always fall asleep at the wrong end; my hoad romaining 
wide awake, while my fect are incorrigibly somnolent, I lio 
in all shapes, from a coil of vopo to a pair of invorted 
dividers, with head wrapped from the cold, and hardly 
enough face visible to mako a monkey.” 

Wo had a very suitable day for crossing thoso ILakond 
mountains, the atmosphore being clear and inclined to bright- 
ness, but with continuous sereons of cloud to protect us from 
the fioreer heat and light of tho sun’s direct boams. Wo 
obtained as we ascended glorious views over the country wo 
wore leaving, from Fuji-yama wostward over tho fruitful 
Shidzuoke Ken, and southward over the fino bay of Surugs 
and the Idzu hills and vales. Theo road is pillared on oithor 
side throughout with anciont pine-troes, that make it like 
vast continuous cathedral aislo, but ono wnliko all human 
architecture in its ascents and descents, in the twisted? con- 
torted carth-grasping charactor of its column-pedastals, and 
in the shifting lights and shadows that slrcam through its 
rustling roof, Ocensionally wé heard the melodious notes of 
the uguist, » wood-bird much celebrated in tho pootry of 
tho country. It has a noto like one of the best “ phrases ” 
of the nightingale, if the musical world will allow tho oxpros- 
sion ; butits rango is limited. It is, however, a pretty though 
a brief bit of nightingale melody, and is sufliciont of itsolf 
(although it is not by any means alonc) to make answor to 
those who say that bird-song has been omitted allopothor 
from the dolights of Japan.* The uguisw is said by tho 








* Sinco wiiting the above I haye by my fitend Capt, Tnwos, of Lokto, 
been looking oycr the pioof of pnper — desriptivo of a tour made by him in 
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pools “40 como warbling with tho plum-blossom,” And as 
ono is hore speaking of birds, ib may not ho amiss to add that 
throughont most of tho country, and moro still Uhronghout the 
towns of Japan of which I havo had exporionco, thoro hus beon 
a markod ebundanco of hawks and eagles on tho wing—those 
boing, in faet, with wild dneks and wild gooso, tho birds most. 
usually seon here, Woe obsorvod on this road the procoss of 
proparing the bark of the oso for papor manufacture. Thora 
wore also—if I may be allowed to vary tho subject of my 
vomarks with something hke the rapidity with which the 
objects of obsorvation yvaricd on tho roadsido—numerous 
small shrines at intervals, and occasionally a rough monu- 
montal tablot to the momory of some long-docoased person of 
ominonco, It was touching to note that hero, high up on 
thia mountain road, the momory of porsons who had beon 
dead for centuries was kept green still by a living hand 
placing bofore the stone, in a bit of bamboo cane, a branch 
of frosh spring ¥ordure, 

Our hard walk over the mountain was relieved by frequent 
sloppuges for rost and tho slight but wolcome refreshment of 
voup of Japanoso tea. ‘hero wore numerous toa-houses by 
the way, and ab any of thom this could be got; bul having 
tho honor of: brayolling with a cabinet minister of the 
contig, and ono of tho moxt thoughtful and kindly of hosts, 
our necossities had all beon anticipated by his officers, or by 
thoso of tho Ken or county, A long way up the mountain 
wo halted ub a spot whence the view wostward was thought 
to bo the finest on the pass, and whore consequontly a little 
view-houxe had beon oroeted for his majesty the emporar on 
his journey proviowly montionod, Our view of tho grent 
solitary king of mountains, Fuji, was already, by our chango 


tho intorior of Japin, in which T find 
aalmilar viow stated, Altor dose th. 
Ing tha doligious perfume of the air 
ax not unilke tho fagrmes of the 
meadow-sweol ob home, ho adds: 
“This, eonbinad with tho clea nolo 
of tho ouekan, which sounded plon- 
sandly Ghiaugh tho woods, the warble 


of tho nightingale, and the hnasher 
song of tho juy, which woro hentd all 
mound, does catunly rather upset 
tha theory of some writers who assert 
{hat ‘Japan ise country in which the 
bids do not sing and the flowes 
Nevo no smell?” 
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of position, getting seriously compromised by othor mountrins 
intervening, and he had donned a sort of helmot or crown of 
cloud; a little later on he became like owr own King Arthur, 
on the night of his final leave-taking from the quean, for the 
rolling vapour 





r 


“Enwound him fold by fold, and mado him gray, * 
And grayor, till himself became as mist,” +7 


and he was seon again no moro before the closo of our journey 
to the capital, 

Soon xfter the descent commenced we reached the dividing 
line between the Kens of Shidzuoka and Kanagawa, which 
was notified by notice-posts, and was furthor markod in tho. 
present instance by a chango of polico, it being an order of 
the emperor to the governing bodies of tho Kons, sineo the 
minder of the late ministor Okubo, that cabinot ministers 
trayolling in the interior shall be attonded by a small escort 
of police. Some people who observe this ile oscort jump 
to tho conclusion that the ministors livo in foar for thoir 
lives, and that it is by their own desire that the escort is pro- 
vided; whereas I am able bo state from porsonal knowledge 
and exporionce that the escort is folt by somo of tho ministors 
to be irksomo rathor than othorwise, and is submitted to in 
doferonce to the commands of his majosty, No such titing as 
a gonoral foar for tho lives of tho ministers is probably Lolt 
either by themselves or by his majosty ; but tho country has 
undergone vast changes during tho last fow years, and vast 
changes of necessity begot dissatisfaction in many, and. thore 
is always a risk that among many dissatisfied thoro may he 
here and there a fanatic who would revengo himself in blood 
if he could, and this is no doubt tho renson why tho omporor 
desires that for the prosent his cabinot advisors should usually 
have the protection of cithor a military or civil guard to 
prevent at lcast anything like hasty or casual allompts 
agains) them. Anothor reason for tho precaution is 40 bo 
found in the fact that tho ministers aro considored by tho 
people to be peculiarly responsible for the regulations which 
foreign powors impose upon the government of Japan, and 
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which nro known to givo to forcignors many privilogos at 
the oxponso of the native population. This is a perpotual 
sowres of danger to tho governmont, 

Aftor changing guard and commoneing tho descent to- 
warda TInkoné, wo camo upon a fino view of tho protly little 
Jnko of that namo, whieh has an aren of 84 square miles, 
and upon tho benk ,of which stands tho villago.* Mz, 
Marshall, in tho papor already quotod, tolls us that Take 
Takoné, liko Avornus, is supposed to be an ancient erator, 
and quotes what Kaempfor wrole in his description of his 
jownoy to the court of tho Shogun in 1691, when he passed 
tho Inko abous tho middlo of Maxch, and thorofore at tho 

. same period as that at which wo passed it, Ilo wrote: “This 
lake is oyerywhero surrounded with high mountains, which 
shut it up on both sides in such a manner that there is no 
room to apprehend its overflowing tho adjacont country, 
Though tho-mounteins that oncompass it bo of a vory great 
hoight, yot the tép of Fuji-yama risos still highor, boing seon 
to tho W.N.W. by tho inhabitants of Togitsu (ITakoné). Wo 
wore told that in former timos this placo sank in bya violont 
onrthqnako, and that in liow of it sprang up this lake, In 
proof of this they advanco the gront quantity of sugé or ecdar 
trunks of an uncommon size which lic at the bottom, and aro 
folchadup from theneoe by divers, when tho lord of the pleco 
commands it, or hath oeeasion for thom, For the noighbour- 
hood produces overywhore great plonty of this treo, nd tho 
tallost und finest codars that are to bo found anywhero in 
Japon. Tho lake of Hakoné being entirely surrounded with 
moundains hath no othor outlet but through one of those 
mountains, boing the same which is called Putago-yama, and 
which lots tho waters come through threo different openings, 
from whoneo they fall down tho mountain-side in tho nature 
of cataracts to a considerable height, and, soon receiving 
other rivulots from the neighbouring mountains, form them- 


* This and the neighbouring vil- and moro espooinily of their inlaid 
ingoa as far on as Yumote mo noted wok, Shops for tho sale of them 
for tho oxcollonee and cheapness of — abowndl in all these villuges, 
their ornamental articles in wood, 
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solves into a rivor, which with a frightful horvid noise crosses 
the valley, running down over stones and sometimes precipices 
towards the sen.” In this last sontonco ho refors, says Mx. 
Marshall, to the 1ivor Haya, which flows through tho Miyano- | 
shitn, which is really the outlet of tho lake; and ho was lod 
by the people of Takoné into the orror regarding tho connec- 
tion betwoon the IInya and the lake by the peoplo telling him 
of an artificial outlet which the farmers on tho othor side of 
the mountains to the west of tho lako mado in order to seouro 
water for their fields in all seasons. ‘This is a tunnol picreing 
the mountains, and is an engincoring work of great magni- 
tudo, requiring much skill for its oxecution, Mz, Marslitll 
makes no reference to the ago of this great ongincoring work ; 
but Mr. Griffis states that it was performed ceniurios ago, 
“and now through the rocky slucos flows # load sufficiont to 
enrich the millions of acres of Suruga province,” 

In passing ont of Hakoné wo saw tho sito of the old 
Tokaido gato, and tho romains of tho gato bfildings. In the 
days of the Tycoons this Toknido high road was blocked by 
three defensible gates, which people wore allowed through 
only with passports. Those gatos woro known as sd, og 
alrondy intimated, and appear to have beon kept with groab 
care down to tho closo of the Tycoon’s governmont, as I have 
heard from those who travelled ovor the Tokaido in eoMpara- 
tively recont times of the difficultios exporieneod in gotting 
quickly through tho gates, and of the insistonco of those in 
charge upon all passongors, even the sick and weak, alighting 
from their hagos to pass through. [have also heard, howayor, 
that even the officers of the terrible ‘Tycoon wero not nb 
all times more absolutely incorruptible than othor such 
functionaries, and that the passago was facilitated by a duo 
regard to the financial convenience of the “ obstructivos.” 
The sckés, in the foudal days, which wore days of founds, woro 
important stratogic points, and their sites wore of courso so 
solected that they might be. 

Tho road beyond the old Hakoné gato, going castwards 
(as we were), rises again occasionally, but to no vory groat 
extent—if my obsorvation from a yama-hago, in a nonrly 
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horizontal position, may be trustcd—but thoro wore long 
dosconis, with many vory sicop and winding placos, to bo 
mado bofore our destination, Yumoto, was roached, Tho 
Aconory was fino, and for tho groator part wooded, with 
a torvont tumbling down tho valley, and tho hedges on- 
livoned by violets and by a variogalod bamboo plant with 
groon and yollow in cach siom and leaf, It being a bad 
thing to go to sleep under such circumstances, although still 
ill, I did what I could to avoid it, but the casy, synchronous, 
sonorous movements of tho kago, tho luling though half- 
sibilant voico of the torrent, the soothing beauty of the 
groon aisle through which ono was gliding, and, mosh of all, 
tho fatigue of a long mountain walk sueceoding » short 
night's sloop, wore somalimes and short timos overpoworing, 
and T had to yield 10 thom, Unlike Mr. Griffis, howover, 
I wont to sloop at the right end. I comploted tho last two 
milos of the journey on foot, tompted by the glimpsos ahend 
of tho bright and beautiful Sca of Sagami, out of which 
opens tho bay on which stand both Yokohama and Tokio. 
Tho earth drinks wp nearly all tho ight tho sun shods on 
it; but tho water roflects a part of it, and so brightons tho 
landscapo with sheets of light. It is, no doubt, this ro- 
floction of tho light—whothor of tho diroct rays of tho sun 
or of riya already roflocted from sky or cloud—that givos 
to wator part of tha charm which ono never faila to fool 
in tho prosonco of rivor, lalo, or sen. 

Onr day's work terminated in a now, and as yot w- 
finishod, hotel, with ® Enropoan-looking oxtorior and a 
puroly Japanese interior. It contains a couplo of baths 
of tho hot-spring water of Yumoto, and is beautifully 
situalod on the bank of tho resounding river that leaps 
and scrambles down ta the valley. The landlord, My, Saiko, 
doos not like Europeans or Amoricans, I was told—at loast 
ho sots his faco against having thom as gests in his hotol, 
becanso while he takes 2 groab pride in having it cloan and 
bright, and in porfect Japanoso ordor, they have not the 
good mannors to take thoir boots off and behave as becomes 
tho place. Thorefora ho objected yory soriously 10 my son 
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and myself going thoro as involving an infringemont of 
a rule which he intended 10 be absolute and to maintain 
unbroken, and how his objection was gol over I don’t know. 
Bué it was gol ovor, and wo found oursolyes in charming 
quarters, making due allowance (as you always must mako 
in a house of Japancso style) for tho absence of any warmth 
beyond what can be got ont of small open charcoal fires 
in hibachis, and likewiso for the presonco of draughts all 
round you. The best was, howevor, done with scrcons, as 
usual in such cases, and the bost was not bad in this case, 

Too fatigued to sleop much, nevertheless, I was glad 
when six o’clock came, nnd with it tho preparations for tho 
last start of our Tokaido trip, Beforo leaving I looked 
carefully through My, Saiko’s hotel, and found it very 
interesting. It was most oxcellontly built ax regards work- 
manship, and several beautiful woods wore used in its con- 
struction, in all cages being loft, as usual in,Japan, untouched 
by paint or polish, Some of tho ceilings woro formod of 
planks cut from a tree dug from such a dopth bolow tho 
sol and in such a position as to prove that it was of grent 
antiquity. Timo and darkness and tho gravo had only 
yoined and stained it with poculiar beauty, and, laid in 
atrakes alternating with others of modern wood, it had a 
very bright and pleasing offect, Anothor coiling was formed 
with plank of extreme breadth and clonrness of toxinro, and 
was quite a curiosity of construction, Tho houso had othor 
constructive morits which I nood not dwoll on, I confess, 
however, that I was a little startlod to find the old Japanose 
system of a common bath for men and womon preserved in 
this beautiful modern ostablishment, There wore but two 
baths to tho house, one public, in which ladios, gontlomen, 
and young peoplo of both sexos wore supposed to rofrogh 
thomselves, and tho other 2 private bath, tho privacy of 
which consisted sololy, so far as I could sco, in a partition 
separating part of it from the other, tho bath itsol! boing 
open in front, I prosumo My, Sriko’s motto is “Toni soit 
qui mal y pongo!” 

Yomoti is fifleon as six chtos from Kanagawa, A ri 
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is thirty-six chios, and n clo is sixty fathoms and a 
little more, But as there aro people alive who were otu- 
cated bofore My. Forstor introduced tho School Boards, I 
had better put tho oase more simply, and any that tho dis- 
ianee was 15) s/s, and that ard is equal to nearly two and 
half milos (moro oxnctly 246) ; lot us call it thirty-sevon and 
ahalf miles. We left, by my watch (which was wrong, having 
Nagoya time, but that docs not matter), at a quarter past 
soven; we arrived in Kanagawa at a quarter beforo two. 
We stoppod threo or four times; wo spent one hour in 
Inching and resting ab Fuji-sawa; and the road was to a 
considorablo extent very hilly, and to a larger oxtent very 
bad, being a sand road with so many holes in it that a 
frequont slackoning of paco was inovitablo. Yet, deducting 
tho luncheon hour, we travollod in tho jinriki-shas, with two 
mon to cach (threo to mine most of tho way), tho thirty-seven 
and a half milos in five anda half hours, which was an ayerago 
of nearly seven miles an hour, Fyrom Fuji-sawa to Kanagawa 
tho distanco is over fiftoen English miles: wo trayclled 
ib in oxaetly two hows, or at tho rate of ovor seven 
and a half milos an hour, although this part of tho journey 
ineluded the most and worst of the hills, and the worst part 
of tha rond, On a smooth good road, such as the Tokaido 
ofton #8 boyond tho ITakoné mountains, and whoro there 
we bub fow towns upon it, the ginriki-sha mon froquently 
ran us along at cight miles por hour, I believe tho poor 
follows who gob their livng in this way aro yory, very 
poorly paid indeod—as a gonoral rule, T mean, of courso— 
and many of them have wives and families, Tho stress of 
lifo must thorofore hour heavily on them ; still, more willing 
or more industrious follows I have never seon, and T sin- 
cerely hope thoy aro ablo to bear their hard lot without too 
much of that pain whieh we must all feol in thinking of it, 
T havo montionod tho bad stato of tho Tokaido between 
Odawara—that famous town of the siege of which I havo 
elsewhere spokon—nnd Tokio. I may add that hearing, as 
I had often dono, of the oxcollonco of this gront highway 
between what wore formorly the capitals of the Mikado and 
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the Tycoon, 1 was quite astonished at the stato in which I 
saw it in most of the towns and villages through which it 
passed. One would have expected that tho presence of a 
populous town, where Inbour must bo cheap, while on the 
one hand increasing traffic and damaging tho highway, 
would on the other be mado ayailable for moro than com- 
peneating for the extra treflic, and for keoping the rond in a 
thoroughly satisfactory state, But the contrary is the caso, 
and the local traffic is allowed to destroy tho highway with 
seeming impunity, and thus to entail upon long-journey 
travellers delays, fatigues, and even dangers which aro 
wholly unnecessary. I am quite aware that owing to tho 
abolition of the Daimio traffic, and the oxistence of stonm- 
ship communication betweon the former and pregont capitals, 
the Tokaido has become a less froquented highway than it 
was aforctime; but on tho other hand tho maintenanco and 
improvement of ita internal moans of communication aro of 
such great importance to the country, and’ tho westorn part 
of the Tokaido is-so well kopt between the towns and villagos, 
that one could not but continually regret the absonco of 
satisfactory means for compelling the local peoplo 10 keop 
the main road good and efficiont within thoir own limits, 

But whethor the Tokaido bo good or bad, our journoy 
upon it was now ovor, Tho interior of Japan haf swopt 
past us for many days, decorating tho hall of memory with 
many a splendid picture, not to be forgotlon until its 
walls turn again to dust, Al the Kanagawa railway station 
we were met by many friends, upon several of whom 
the naval uniform glittcred in the afternoon sun, A fow 
minutes more and we wore spooding back to tho capital 
behind the horse of fire; and yet a fow minutes moro and 
we wore once again under a roof whore kindnoss blooms 
continually, sud again iho guests of a hostess whoso gontlo 
but hearty welcome suifored nothing from hor want of 
English words. 
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APPENDIX. 


TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS. 


TREATY BELWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN, 


Signed at Yedo August 26, 1858. Itatifications exchanged at Yedo 
July 11, 1859, 


bc . 

nr Magnsry tho Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Troland, and Tis Majesty the ‘Tycoon of Japan, being desirous to placo 
tho relations botieon the two countries on a pormanont and friondly 
fooling, and to facililate commoreinl intorcourse bhotweon thoir respec- 
tivo subjects, and having for thet purpose resolved {o onter into a 
Nrenty of Pouce, Amity, and Commoreo, have named as their Ploni- 
potongiarias, that is lo say :— 

Uor Majosly tho Queon of Groat Britain and Ireland, 'Tho Right 
Tlonownble tho Earl of Migin and Kincardine, a Por of the Uniled 
Kingdom, and Knight of tho Most Ancient and Most Noble Ordor of 
the Thistle — 

And Lis Majesty the ‘'ycoon of Japan, Midzuno Chikugo no Kami; 
Nagai Gomba no Kami; Inouyo Shinano no Kami; Uori Oribo no Sho; 
Twaso ILigo no Kami; and Tsuda Tanzalino, who after having com- 
municated Lo each other thoir respective full powors and found thom 
to ho in geod and duo form, have agreed upon and concluded tho 
following Articlos:— 

T. hore shall bo perpotual peace and friendship between Jor 
Majesty tho Queon of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Troland, hor hoirs and successors, and Ilis Majesty tho Tycoon of 
Japan, and bolweon thoir respective dominions and subjacta. 

Il. Wor Majesty the Queon of tho United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland may appoint a Diplomatic Agent to resido at the city of 
Yedo, and Consuls or Consular Agonts to resiclo at any or all tho ports 
of Japan, which are openod for British commerce by this ‘Lreaty, 
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The Diplomatic Agont and Consul-Genoral of Gront-Britain shall 
have tho right to travel frecly to any part of tho Empiro of Japan. 

Tlis Majesty the Tycoon of Japan may appoint x Diplomatic Agonl 
to reside in London, and Consuls, or Consular Agonts, ab any“ox all 
tho ports of Great Britain, 

The Diplomatic Agent and Consul-Gonoral of Japan shall haya the 
right to trayol freoly to any part of Great Britein, 

III. Tho ports and towns of Ifakodaté, Kanagawa, and. Nagasaki 
shall be opened to British subjects on tho first of July, ono thousand 

oight hundred and fifty-nino. In addition to which, the following 
ports and towns shall be oponed to them at tho datos horoinafier 
specified :— 2 : 

Nee-e-gata, or, if Neo-e-gata be found to be unsuitablo ag a harbour, 
anothor convenient port on the west coast of Nipon, on tho flust day of 
January, one thousand cight hundred and sixty, 

Hiogo, on tho first day of January, ono thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-threo, . 

In all the foregoing ports and towns, British subjects may por- 
manently reside, Thoy shell have tho right to Ieaso ground, and 
purchaso the buildings thorcon, and may orect dwollings and ware- 
houses; but no fortification, or place of military ‘Btrongth, shall be 
erected under protonco of building dwellings or werchouses; and to 
sco that this Article is observed, the Japancso authorities shall have 
the right to inspect, from timo to time, any buildings which are being 
‘erected, altored, or ropaived. 

The placo which British subjects shall ocenpy for their buildings, 
“and the harbour regulations, shall bo arranged by tho British Consul 
and the Japaneso authorities of cach place, nnd if thoy camo Mapree, 
the mattor shall be referred 10 and sotiled by tho British Diplomalio 
Agent and the Japaneso Government, No wall, fonco, or gato shall ho 
erectod by tho Japaneso around tho placo whore British subjcots resido, 
or anything dono which may provonta fro egress or ingress to tho samo. 

British subjects shall bo freo to go whore they please, within tho 
following limits, at the oponed ports of Japan :— 

At Kanagawa to the Rivor Lokugo (which omptios into the Bay of 
Yodo, betweon Kawasaki and Sinagawa), and ten ri in any othor 
direction, 

At Hakodaté ton rt in uny direction. 

At Hiogo ton 77 in any direction, that of Kioto oxeopted, which oily 
shall not bo appronched nearor than ten ri’. The crows of yossols 
resorting to Iiogo shall not cross the Iiver Fnagawa, which omptios 
into the bay hotweon Ifiogo and Osnen. 

Tho distance shull bo measured by Iand from tho goyosho, or town 
Aall of cach of the foregoing ports, the ef being equal to four thousand 
two hundrod und sovonty-five yards English measure, 


’ 
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At Nagasaki, British subjocts may go into any part of the Imporial 
domain in its vicinity. 

Tho boundavios of Noo-o-gate, or the place that may be substituiod 
for il, shall bo sottled by the British Diplomatic Agont and tho 
CGovornmont of Japan, 

From tho first day of January, ono thousand oight hundred and 
sixty-two, British subjects shall be allowed to vosido in the city of 
Yedo, and from tho first day of January, ono thousand cight hundred 
and sixty-three, in tho city of Osnoa, for tho purposes of trade only, 
In ocaolt of these two cities a suitablo place, within which thoy may 
hire houses, and tho distance thoy may go, shall be arranged by the 
British Diplomatic Agont and the Govornmont of Japan, 

TY. All questions in regard to rights, whethor of property or porson, 
arising botweon British subjects in the dominions of Ilis Majesty tho 
‘Tycoon of Japan, shall bo subject to the jurisdiction of tho British 
authoritios, 

V. Japaneso subjects, who may bo guilty of any criminal act towards 
British subjects, shall bo arrested and punished by tho Japanoso 
authoritios according to the laws of Japan. 

British subjects who may commit any crime against Japancso 
subjects, or the suBjects ox citizons of any other country, shall bo tried 
and punished by tho Consul, or othor public functionary, authorised 
thoroto, according to the laws of Great Britain. 

Justico shall bo cquitably and impartially administered on both 
sides, 

Vi. A British subject having roason to complain of a Japancso, must 
procced to tho Consulate and state his griovanco. 

'Lho @onswl will inquire into tho movits of tho caso, and do his 
ulmost to arrange it amicably, In like mannor, if a Japancse have 
yoason to complain of a British subjoot, tho Consul shall no less liston 
to his complaint, and endeavour to sottle it in a friondly manner, Tf 
disputes tale place of such a naturo that the Consul cannot arrango 
thom amicably, thon ho shall request tho assistance of the Japanoso 
wathoritios, that thoy may together oxamine inte the marits of tho ease. 
and docide it equitably. 

VI. Should any Japancso subject fail to dischargo debts incurred 
to a British subject, or should ho fraudulently abscond, tho Japan- 





oso atithorities will do thoir utmost 10 bring him to justice, aud to * 


onforce xecoyory of the debts; and should any British subject fraudu- 
lonily abscond, or fuil 10 dischargo dobts incurred by him to a Japancso 
subjoct, the British authoritics will, in like manner, do their utmost 
to bring him to justieo, and to onforeo recoyory of the debts. 

Noithor the British or Japanese Goyornmonts are to bo hold re- 
sponsible for the paymonteof any dobts contracted by British or 
Japanese subjcets, ‘ 
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VIII. ‘The Japanese Government will placo no restrictions whatovor 
upon the employment, by British subjocls, of Japanoso in any awful 
capacity, 

IX, British subjects in Japan shall bo allowed the frvo oxoroiso of 
their roligion, and for this purposo shall havo tho right to oroct 
suitablo places of worship, 

X, All foreign coin shall bo current in Japan, and shall pass for its 
corresponding weight in Jepaneso coin of the same description, 

British and Japaneso subjects may freely uso foroign os Japanose 
coin, in making payments to cach other, 

As some timo will clapse before the Japanose will become acquainted 
with tho valuo of foreign coin, the Japaneso Govornmont will, for tho 
poriod of one year after tho opening of cach port, furnish British 
subjects with Japanese coin in oxchango for thoivs, equal woights 
boing given, and no discount taken for recoinago, 

Coins of all description (with tho excoption of Japancso coppor 
coin), as well as forcign gold and silver uncoined, may bo exported 
from Japan. 

XI. Supplics for tho uso of tho British navy may bo landed at 
Kanagawa, Hakodaté, and Nagasaki, and stored in warchouses, in tho 
custody of an officer of the British Goyornment, without tho paymont 
of any duty; but if any such supplies are sold in Japan, tho purchaser 
shall pay the proper duty to the Japanese authorities. ‘ 

XIU If any British vossel bo at any timo wrecked or siinndod on 
the coasts of Japan, or be compelled to tako vofugo in any port within 
the dominions of the Tycoon of Japan, tho Japaneso authoritios, on 
being apprised of the fact, shall immediatoly vendor all tho assistance 
in their power; the persons on board shall rocoivo friondly tiCktmout, 
and bo furnished, if necessary, with the means of conveyance to tho 
nearest Consular station, 

XIIL Any British merchant yossol arriving off ono of tho opon 
ports of Japan shall be at liberty to hizo a pilot to tako hor into port, 
In like mannor, aftor sho has discharged all logal dues and dutios and 
ia ready to take her departure, sho shall bo allowed to hive a pilot to 
conduct her out of port. 

XIY. At onch of the ports open to irado, British subjects shall be 
at fall liborty to import from their own or any othor ports, and soll 
thero, and purchase therein, and oxport to thoir own ov any othor 
ports, all mamier of morchandise, not contraband, paying tho dutios 
thercon, as Jaid down in tho Tariff annexed to tho prosont ‘Troaty, and 
no other charges whatsocyor. With the exception of munitions of war, 
which shall only bo sold to the Japancso Governmont and foroignoys, 
thoy may freoly huy from Japancse, and soll to thom, any articles 
that oither may have for salo, without tho intervention of any Japanasa 
officors in such purchase or salo, or in making or recciving paymont 
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for the samo; and all classes of Japanese may purchase, soll, keop, or 
uso any articles sold to thom by British subjects. 

XV, If tho Japanoso Custom-house officors are dissatisfied with the 
value plaeed on any goods by tho owner, they may placo a yaluo 
thereon, and offor to take tho goods at that valuation, Tf the owner 
rofusos to accopt tho offor, ho shall pay duty on such valuation. If 
tho offer bo accoptod by the owner, tho purchase money shall be paid 
to him without dolay, and without any abatement or discount. 

XVI AN goods imported into Japan by British subjects, and which 
havo paid the duly fixed by this Lreaty, may be transported by the 
Japanoso into any part of tho Empire without the payment of any tax, 
oxoise, or transit duty whatever. 

XVI. British morchants who may have imported merchandiso into 
any open port in Japan, and paid duty thoreon, shall be entitled, on 
obtaining from tho Japanese Custom-house authoritics a certificato 
stating that such payment has hoon mado, to re-oxport the samo, and 
land it in any oflier of the opon ports without tho paymont of any 
additional duty whatover, 

XVIII. Tho Japanese authoritios at each port will adopt tho moans 
thal thoy may judgo most proper for tho provontion of fraud or 
smuggling, ‘ 

XIX, All ponaltios onforced, or confiscations mado wnder this 
‘Proaty, shall Lelong to, and be appropriated by, the Govornmont of 
Jfis Majesty tho ‘Tycoon of Japan. 

XX, ‘Pho Articlos for the regulation of trade which are appended to 
this ‘Treaty, shall boa considered as forming a part of tho same, and 
shall bo equally binding on both the Contracting Partios to this 
‘vont, and on their subjects, Lhe Diplomatic Agent of Great 
Britain in Japan, in conjunction with such porson or porsons as may 
bo appointed for that purposo by tho Japaneso Governmont, shall 
havo powor to mako such rules as may bo required {o carry into full 
and complote effect tho provisions of this ‘lreaty, and the provisions 
of tho Articles regulating trade appended thereto, 

XXL This 'Troaly boing written in tho English, Japancso, and 
Duteh languages, and atl the versions having the same meaning and 
intention, the Dutch yorsion shall bo considored the original; but it 
is undoxstood that all oficial communications addressod by the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Agonts of Hor Majesty tho Queon of Great Britain 
to the Japancse authoritios, shell honcoforward bo written in English. 
In ordor, howavor, lo facilitate the transaction of business, they will, 
for a portod of five years from tho signature of this ‘Treaty, be accom- 
paniod by a Dutch or Japanose vorsion. 

XXLL. It ia agreed that cither of the igh Contracting Partics to 
this Treaty, on giving one year’s previous notico to the othor, muy 
domanit 1 revision thorcof, on or afler the first of July, ono thousand 
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oight hundred and soventy-two, with a yiow to the inscrtion thoroin 
of such amendments as exporicnco shall prove to bo desirable, 

XXIII. It is hereby oxpressly stipulated that tho British Govorn- 
mont and its subjects will bo allowed freo and equal participation in 
all privileges, immunitics, and advantages that may havo beon, or 
may bo hereafter, granted by His Majesty tho Tycoon of Japan, to tho 
Government or subjects of any other nation, 

XXIV. Tho ratification of this ‘Treaty, undor the hand of Ifor 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ivoland, and under tho namo 
and seal of Ilis Majesty the Tycoon of Japan, respectively, shall bo 
exchanged at Yedo, within a year from this day of signature, In 
token whereof, the respective Pleuipotentiaries have signed and scaled 
this Treaty. 

Done at Yedo, this twonty-sixth day of August, in the yoar of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundrod and fitty-cight, corresponding to tho 
Japanese dato, tho cighteenth day of tho soventh month of tho fifth 
year of Ansci, ‘'suchinoyo ’mma, 


Enemw ann Kinoanping. 
Mizuno Curxuao no KAM 
Naar Gumna wo Kam. 
Lyovye Sumayo no Kami. 
Tionr Ontaut yo S10. 
Swasu Iltao yo Kant, 
Tesupa Hanzanura, 


REGULATIONS UNDER WULOIL BRILISIL TRADE 19™20 
BE CONDUCTED IN JAPAN. 


L Wien forty-cight hours (Sundays excoptod) aftor tho arrival af 
a British ship in a Japanoso port, the caplain or commandor shall 
oxhibit to the Japaneso Custom-houso authoritios tho recoipt of tho 
British Consuls, showing that ho has doposited all the ship’s papors, 
tho ship’s bills of lating, oto., at tho British Consulato, and he shall 
then mako an ontry of his ship, by giving a written papor, slating tho 
name of tho ship, and ihe name of tho port from which sho comes, her 
tonnage, tho uame of hor captain or commander, tho names of hor 
passongors (if any), and tho nwmbor of hor crew, which papor shall bo 
cortified by tho captain or commander to ho a truo siatomont, and 
shell bo signed by him ; ho shall, at tho samo timo, doposit a writion 
manifest of his cargo, sotting forth the marks and numbors of tho 
packages and thoir contents, as they aro described in his bills of lading, 
with tho names of tho person or persons to whom they aie consigned. 
A list of the stores of the ship shall bo added lo tho manifest, ‘he 
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captain or commander shall cortify tho manifost to bo a tro accomnt 
of all tho cargo and stores on board tho ship, and shall sign his namo 
to tho samo. 

If any error is discovored in the manifest, it may be corrected within 
tavonty-four hours (Sundays cxcepted) without tle paymont of any feo, 
but for any alteration or post ontry to tho manifost mado aflor that 
timo, a feo of fiftcon dollars shall ho paid. 

All goods not ontored on the manifest shall pry doublo dutios on 
boing landed, 

Any eaptain or commander that shall noglect to entor his vessel at 
the Japanese Custom-houso within tho time preseribed by this regula- 
tion, shall pay a ponalty of sixty dollars for oach day that ho shall so 
negloct to ontor his ship. 

IL, Tho Japanoso Government shall have tho right to placo Cusiom- 
houso officors on hoard of any ship in thoir ports (mon-of-wer excopted). 
All Custom-hougo officers shall bo treated with civility, and such 
yonsonablo accommodation shall be allotted to thom as the ship 
affords, 

No goods shall bo unladen from any ship botweon tho hours of sunset 
and sunriso, oxcept by special pormission of the Onstom-houso 
authorities ; and tho hatches, and all other places of ontranee into 
that pert of tho ship whore tho cargo is stowed, may be sceured by 
Japmrese officars botween the hours of sunsot and sunriso, by fixing 
seals, locks, or othor fastenings; and if any porson shall, without duo 
pormission, open any ontranco that has been so scenved, or shall break 
or romovo any sol, look, or other fastening that has beon affixed by 
tho Japaneso Custom-houso oflicers, every porson so offonding shall 
poy agno of sixty dollars for oach offones. 

Any goods that shall bo discharged, or attempted to bo discharged, 
from any ship, without being duly entored at tho Japanoso Custom- 
lionso, as hovoinaftor provided, shall bo liable to seizure and con- 
fiseation. 

Packages of goods mado up with an intent 1o defraud the reyonue 
of Japan, by concealing theroin articles of valuo which aro not sot forth 
jn the mvoico, shall bo forfeited, 

Tf any British ship shall smuggle, or attempt to smuggle, goods in 
any of tho non-oponed harboms of Japan, all auch goods shall bo 
forfeited lo the Japaneso Government, and tho ship shall pay a fino 
of ono thousnnd dollars for ench offoneo, 

Vexsols needing repairs may land thoir cargo for that purposo, 
without the payment of duty. All goods so landed shall romain in 
chargo of tho Japancso authorities, and all just charges for storega, 
luboux, and supervision shall bo paid thoreon. But if any portion of 
such cargo ho sold, the reyulur duties shell Lo paid on the portion so 
disposal of 
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Cargo may be transhipped to anothor vossol in tho samo harbour 
withont payment of duty; but all ranshipments shall bo made undor 
the suporvision of Japanese officors, and aftor satistrolory proof has 
beon givon to tho Custom-house authorilios of tho bond fide nature of 
the transaction, and also undor a permit to be granted for that purposo 
by such authorities. 

The importation of opium boing prohibited, any British vessol 
coming to Japan for tho purposes of trado, and having more than 
threo cattios’ weight of opium on board, tho surplus quantity may bo 
seized and destroyed by the Japanese anthoritios; and any person or 
porsons smuggling, or attempting to smugglo opium, shall be liablo 
to pay a fine of fifteen dollars for cach catty of opium so smuggled or 
attempted to be smuggled. 

TL, The owner, or consignee of any goods who dosizves to land them, 
shall make an entry of the same at the Jnpaneds Custom-honss, ‘The 
entry shall bo in writing, and shall sot forth tho namo of tho porson 
making tho ontry, and tho namo of the ship in which tho goods woro 
imported, and the marks, numbora, packager, and tho contents thorcof, 
with tho value of cach packago oxtonded, soparately in ono amon, 
and at tho bottom of tho entry shall bo placed tho aggrogato vaino of 
all tho goods contained in the ontry. On cach onfiry, tho owner ov 
cousigneo shall corfifiy in writing that tho ontry then prosontod 
exhibits the actual cost of tho goods, and that nothing has beon con- 
eealod whereby tho Customs of Japan would bo defrauded, and tho 
ownor or consignes shall sign his namo to such cortificato, 

Tho original invoico or invoices of tho goods so ontororl shall bo 
presented to tho Custom-houso arthovitios, and shall romain in their 
possession until they have oxamined the goods contained in the@atry, 

Tho Japaneso officers may examine any or all tho packages so 
entered, and for this purposo may take thom to tho Ouslom-houso ; 
but such examination shall bo without oxponse to tho importor or 
injury to the goods, and, after oxamination, the Japaneso shail rostora 
the goods to their original condition in the packages (so far as may bo 
practicable), and such examination shall bo mado without any wm- 
reasonable dolay. 

If any owner or importer discovers that his goods havo beon 
damage on tho voyage of importation bofore such goods havo been 
delivered to him, ho may notify the Custom-honso authorities of such 
damago, and he may have the damaged goods appraised by two ov 
moro compotont and disintorestod porsons, who, aflor duo oxamina~ 
tion, shell mako a certificato, rotting forth tho amount por cont, of 
damage on cach separate package, describing it by its mark and 
aumber, which cortifigate shall be signed by tho appraisors, 1 presoneo 
of the Custom-houso authoritics, and tho importer may attach tho 
certificate to his entry, and make a corresponding deduction from it 
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But this shall not provont the Custom-houso authorities from apprais- 
ing tho goods in the mamior provided in Article XV, of tho ‘Troaty 
do which theso Regulations aro appended. 

Aflor tho dutios havo beon paid, tho owner shall reesive a permit, 
authorising tho dolivery to him of the goods, whathor tho samo aro 
at tho Custom-honso or on shipboard, 

All goods intonded 10 bo oxported shall bo entered at the Japancso 
custom-houso before thoy aro placod on shipboard. 

‘Cho ontry shall bo in writing, and shall stato tho namo of tho ship 
by whioh tho goods are to be oxported, with tho marks and numbors 
of tho packages, and tho quantity, description, and valne of thoir 
contents, 

‘Lho oxportor shall certify, in writing, that tho ontry is a tro 
account of all tho goods eontainod theroin, and shall sign his namo 
thoreto, 

Any goods that aro put on honrd of a ship for oxportation before 
they have boon ontered at tho Oustom-houso, and all packages 
which contain prohibited articlos, shall bo forfeited to the Japaneso 
Govornmont, 

No entry at the Custom-houso shall bo required for supplios for 
tho uso of ships, their crows and passongers, nor for tho clothing, otc., 
of passengara, 

TY, Ships wishing to clear shall givo twenty-four hours’ notico at 
tho Custom-houso, end at tho ond of that timo thoy shall bo entitled 
to thoir clearance; but if it ho rofused, the Custom-house authorities 
shall immediately inform tho captain or consigneo of the ship of tho 
yoasons why {ho cloaranco ia rofused; and thoy shall also givo tho 
sna no{jco to tho British Consul. 

Rritish ships of war shall not bo required to onter or cloar at tho 
Cuslom-house, nor shell thoy bo visited by Japancse Oustom-houso 
or polico oficors, 

Steamers carrying tho mails of Great Britain may entor and cloar 
on the sumo day, and thoy shall not bo required to mako a manifest, 
except for such passongers and goods as are 1o be landod in Japan, 
But such stonmors shall, in all casos, onter and clear at tho Oustom- 
houso, 

‘Whale ships touching for supplics, or ships in distross, shall not bo 
roquived 10 mako © manifost of thoir cargo; but if they subsoquontly 
wish to irado, thoy shalt thon doposit a manifest, as required in 
Rogulation T, 

Tho word “ship,” whorovor it ocours in these Regulations, or in 
tho fronty to which thoy aro attached, is 10 bo hold 2s meaning ship, 
barquo, brig, schooner, sloop, or sleamor. 

V. Any porson signing a falso declaration or corlificato, with tho 
intont to dofrand the vovenue of Japan, shall pay a fino of ono 
hundred and taventy-five dollars for cach offenee, 
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VI. No tonnage duties shall bo lovied on British sinipat in tho ports 
of Japan, bet tho following feos shall ho paid to the Japanoso Ctiatom- 
house authoritics:—For tho entry of a ship, fiftcon dollars; for iho 
clearance of a ship, seven dollars; for each pormit, ona dolinr and a 
half; for cach bill of honlth, ono dollar and a half; for any othor 
document, one dollar and a half. 

VII Dutics shall bo paid to the Japaneso Governmont on all g gooils 
landed in the country, according to the following Tariff :— 

Crass I. All articles in this class shall bo freo of duty :—Gold and 
silyer, coined or uncoined ; wearing apparol in actual uso; housohokl 
furniture and printed books, not intonded for sale, but the proporly 
of persons who come to reside in Japan. 

Crass 13. A duty of five por cont. shall bo paid on tho following 
articles :—All articlogs used for tho purposo of building, rigging, 
repairing, or fitting out of ships, whaling gear of all kinds, salted 
provisions of all kinds, bread and breadstufls, living animals of all 
kinds, coals, timbor for building houses, rico, paddy, stoam-machinery, 
zine, load, tin, raw silk, cotton and woollen manufactured goods, 

Crass ITI, A duty of thirty-five per cont, shall bo paid on all 
intoxicating liquors, whother prepared by distillation, formontation, 
or in any othor manner, A 

Cuass LY. All goods not included in any of the precoding classos 
shall pay a duty of twenty per cont. 

All articles of Japaneso production which aro exported as cargo 
shall pay a duty of fivo por cont, with tho excoption of gold and 
silyor coin, and copper in bars, 

Rico and wheal, the produco of Japan, shall not bo oxported from 
Japan ag cargo, but all British subjects rosidont in Japon, my} British 
ships for their crows and passongers, shall bo furnished with uuffieiont 
supplies of tho same, 

Foreign grain brought into any open port of Japan in a British 
ship, if no part thereof has been landed, may bo ro-oxporled without 
hindranco, 

The Japanese Government will sell from timo to timo, ab public 
auction, any surplus quantity of coppor that may bo produced. 

Five years after tho opening of Kanagawa, the import and export 
duties shall bo subject to revision, if cithor tho British or Japanese 
Government desires it. 


Ena anp Kincanpinn. 
Minzuyo Cnixuce xo Kant, 
Naaar Grupa no Kant, 
Jnouyn Sisxano no Kant, 
Jfort Orrext no Sto, 

fwasu Igo xo Kant, 
Tsupa lLANZAnuno. 
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2 . TARIFF CONVENTION, 


Signed a Yeulo, in the linglish, French, Dutch, and Japanese 
Languages, on the With duy of Jano 1866, 


Tn Roprosontativos of Great Britain, Franco, of tho United States of 
Amoriea, and Tolland, having recoivod from their respective Govern- 
mons idontical instructions for tho modification of tho Tariff of 
Tmport and Export Duties contained in the Trade Regulations 
anoxod to the ‘veatios concluded hy tho aforesaid Powers with tho 
Japanese Govornmont in 1858, which modification is provided for by 
tho VILth of those Regulations ; 

And tho Japanese Govornmont having given the said Roprosonta- 
tives, duving thoir visit to Osaka, in November 1866, a written 
engagomont to proccod immediately to tho Revision of tho Tariff in 
question, on tho gonoral basis of a duty of five por cont. on the value 
of all articles imported or exported ; 

And tho Govornment of Japan boing desirous of affording a fresh 
proot of thoix wish 1o promote trado, and to coment the friendly 
roletions which exist botweon their country and foroign nations ; 

This Exeolloney Mipzuwo Tozuat No Kan, 8 Mombor of the Corojin 
an a Ministor of Foreign Affairs, has beon furnished by the Govorn- 
mont of Japan with tho necessary powors to concludo with tho repre- 
xontatives of tho aboyo-named four Powors, that is lo say— 

Of Grent Britain, Siz Tanuy S. Pankns, Knight Commander of tho 
Most ILononrable Ordor of tho Buh, Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy 
Tataordinny and Ministor Plonipotontiary in Japan; Of Traneo, 
Monsi® Leon Roorns, Commandor of the Imperial Order of tho 
Legion of IHonour, Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majosiy tho 
Kimporor of the Frouch in Japan; Of tho Uniled States of Amorica, 
A, La, 0, Poneman, Esquire, Chargé @AMvires ad interim; And of 
Holland, Monsiour Dna pn Granrr van Porsaromk, Knight of tho 
Ordor of the Nethorlands Lion, Politieal Agont and Consul Conoral of 
Ilis Majesty tho King of tho Nothorlands— 

‘ho following Convention, comprising Twolve Articlos, 

1, ‘Tho contracting Parties declaro, in tho names of thoir respective 
Coyornmonts, that they accept, and they hereby do formally accopt 
us binding upon tho subjects of thoir respective Soyoroigns, and tho 
eitizans of thoty rvespoctive countrios, the Tariff herohy established, 
and mmoxed Lo tho present Convention, 

This ari? is substituted not only for tho original Tariff attached 
to tho Treatios concluded with {ho above-named four Powers, but also 
for tho special Convontions and arrangomonts relative to the game 
Tavif', which had heon entered into at difforont datos up to this time, 


you, Ih vy 
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botweon tho Govornmonts of Great Britain, France, and, (ha Uniled 
Siaios on ono sido, and tho Japancso Government on tho olhov, 

‘Tho Now Tariff shall como into offect in the porf of Kanagawa 
(Yokohama) on tho first day of July noxt, and in tho ports of Naga- 
soki and Takodalé on tho first day of the following month, 

II. Tho Tariff attached to this Convontion boing incorporated from 
tho date of its signature in tho Treaties concluded Lotwoon Japan and 
tho above-named four Powers, is subject to rovision on tho firpb day of 
Suly 1872. 

Two years, however, after tho signing of tho presont Convention, 
any of tho contracting parties, on giving six months’ notico to the 
othors, may claim a readjustmont of tho dutics on tea and silk, on tho 
basis of fivo por cont. on the average value of these articles during 
tho three years last precoding, On tho demand also of any of the 
contrasting parties, the duty on timber mey bo changed from an 
ad valorem to @ specific rate six months efter tho signaturo of this 
Convention. 

Til. Tho pormit feo hitherto lovicd under the VIth Rogulation 
attached to the above-named Treaties is hovaby abolished, Vormits 
for tho landing or shipmont of eargo will bo required as formarly, bit 
will hovenfter bo issued free of charge. ‘ 

TV. On and from the first day of July noxt, at tho port of Kanagawa 
(Yokohama), and on and from tho first day of October next ab the 
ports of Nagasaki and Hakodaté, tho Japancse Govornmont will bo 
prepared to warchousa imported gouds on the sppliestion of {ho 
importer or owner without paymont of duly, ‘Lhe Japaneso Govern- 
mont will bo responsible for the rafo custady of the goods, 80 long 
as thoy romain in their chergo, and will adopt all tho preeguiions 
necessary to render hom insurable against five, When tho intpouter 
or tho owner wishes to remove tho goods from tho warohonso, ho must 
pdy tho dutios fixed by tho Lavift; but if ho should wish to rooxpork 
thom, ho may do so without payment of duty, Slorago charges will 
in oither caso bo paid on delivery of tha goods, Tho amount of 
theso charges, togothor with the regulations necessary for tho manngo- 
ment of the said warchouses, will bo osteblished by the common con- 
sont of the contracting parties. 

Y. All articles of Japanosa production may be conveyed from any 
place in Japan to any of the ports opon to foreign trado, freo of any 
{ax or trausit duty othor than tho usual tolla levied equally on alt 
traffic for the maintenance of roads or navigation. 

VIL In eonfoimily with thoso Articlea af tha Ureaties conclided 
hotweon Japan and Foreign Powors which stipulate for tho eirevlation 
of forcign coin at its corresponding weight in native coin of the seme 
description, dollars hayo hitherto beon reevived ab the Japanose Gustom- 
houso in paymont of duties at thoie woight in Boos Ccommonty etter 
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Tohiboos), that is 10 say, at a rato of Three Minded and Tloyen Boos 
por Wundred Dollars, ‘ho Japancso Governmont being, howover, 
dosivous to allor this practico, and to abstain from all intorferenco in 
the oxchanyo of atutive for foroign coin, and being also anxious to meat 
tho wants both of native ant forcign commoreo by securing an 
adequato issuo of native coiu, avo elroady dotormined to onlarge tho 
Japanoso Mint, s0 as to amit of tho Japanosc Government oxchanging 
into native coinof the sama intrinsic valua, loss only tha cost of coinage, 
at tho places named for this purpose, all forcign coin or bullion in gold 
or silver that may at any time be tondored to thom by foroigners or 
Japanese, It boing essential, however, to tho execution of this measure, 
that tho various Powors with whom Japan has concluded Treatios 
should first consont Lo modify tho stipwlations in thoso Treaties which 
xolato to tho curroney, the Japanese Government will at onco proposo 
to thoso Powers tho adoption of tho necessary modification in tho said 
stipulations, and on recoiving thoir concurrence will bo propared, from 
tho first of January 1868, to carry tho above measure into affect. 

Tho rates to bo chargod as the cost of coinago shall bo dotormined 
horenftor by tho common consent of tho contracting partios. 

VII. In ordor to put a stop to cortain abuses and inconvoniences 
complained of al the open ports, relative to tho transaction of businoss 
al tho Custom-houso, tho landing and shipping of cargoes, and the 
hiring of boats, covlies, servants, ote., tho contracting partios havo 
agreed that tho Govornor at cach open port shall at onco onter into 
nogoliations with tho foroign Consuls, with a view to tho cslablish- 
mont, by mutual consent, of such regulations as shall offectually put 
an ond to theso abuses and inconvenionces, and afford all possiblo 
facility agd soourity, both to tho oporations of trade and to tho trans- 
notions of individuals, 

It is horohy stipulated that, in ordor to protect morchandise from 
oxpostizo Lo wenthor, thoso roguluions shalt inclndo tho covoring in at 
otch port of ono ox moro of tho landing-pleces used by foroignors for 
lwnding or shipping cargo, 

VIII, Any Japhnoso subjoct shall ho free to purchase, cithor in the 
opon ports of Japan or abroad, overy doseriplion of sailing or sleam 
vessol intended 10 carry oither passengors or cargo; bub ships of war 
may only bo obteincd under tho authorisation of tho Japeneso 
Govornmont, 

All foroign vossels purchasod by Japanoso subjects shall bo rogistorad 
as Japancso vossols, on paymont of « fixed duty of three boos por ton 
for pleamers, and ono boo por ton for sailing vesscls, ‘l'ho tonnage of 
each vexsel shall bo proved by tho foroign rogistor of tho ship, which 
shall bo oxhibited through tho Consul of the party interested on the 
demand of tho Japaneso authoritios, and shell ho cortified by tha 
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IX. In conformity with tho 'Trcatios concluded botweon Japan and 
tho aforesaid Powers, and with tho special arrangomonts made by the 
Envoys of tho Japaneso Government in their nolo {o the British 
Government of ihe sixth of Juno 1862, and in thoiy note to tho 
French Government of the sixth of October of the samo year, all tho 
restrictions on trade and intorcourge between forcigners and Japancse 
alluded to in the said notes have been entirely vomoved, and pro- 
clamations to this offect hayo already heen published by the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

Tho latter, however, do not hesitate 10 declare that Japancso 
merchants and traders of all classes ave at liborty to trado direetly, 
and, without the interforence of Govornmont officors, with forolgn 
morchants, not only at the open ports of Japan, but also in all foreign 
countries, on being authorised to leave their country in tho mannor 
provided for in Article X.of tho presont Convention, without boing 
subject to highor taxation by tho Japanese Govornmont than lovied on 
tho natiyo trading classes in Japan in their ordinary transactions with 
each othor, 

And thoy furthor declaro that all daimios or persons in tho omploy 
of daimios aro freo to visit, on the samo conditions, any forcign 
country, as woll as all tho opon ports of Japan, and to trado there with 
forcignors as thoy pleaso, without tho intorforonce of any Japanoso 
officer, provided always they submit to tho oxisling poliea regulutions, 
and to the paymont of tho cstablished dutios, 

X. All Japanoso subjects may ship goods to or from any open port 
in Japan, or to and from tho ports of any foroign Powor, ofthor in 
yessols owned by Japancso or in tho vessola of any nation having a 
Tronty with Japan, Furthormoro, on hoing provided with ¢oassporis 
through the propor departmont of tho Goyornment, in tho manner 
specified in the Proclamation of tho Japanoso Government, dated tho 
twonty-third day of May 1866, all dapanose subjects may travel 1o 
any foreign country for purposos of study or trado, ‘hoy may also 
accept employment in any capacity on board {ho vessels of any nation 
having a ‘Treaty with Japan, 

Japancso in the employ of forcignors may obtain Goyermmont 
passports to go abroad on application to the Govornor of any opon 
port, ‘ 

XT. The Governmont of Japan will provide all the ports opon to 
foreign trado with such lights, buoys, ov beacons as may ho Necessary 
to render seeuro the navigation of tho approaches to tho said ports, 

XID. Tho mdersigned hoing of opinion that it is unneeessary that 
this Convention should ho submitted to their respective Governmonts 
for ratification heforo it comes into operation, it will fako offeel on 

* and from tho first day of July, ono thousand eight hundred and nixt y~ 
Bix, 
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Tach of tho Contracting Partics having obtained the spproval of his 
Govornmont to this Convention, shall make known tho samo to tho 
othors, and tho communication in writing of this approval shall tako 
tho placo of a formal oxchango of ratifications, 

Tx Wrrnres witrnvor tho above-named Plenipotontiarios havo 
signed tho prosont Convention, and havo allixed thoroto thoix goals, 

Dono at Yodo, in tho English, Fronch, Dutch, and Japancso 
Inneuagos, this twonty-fifth day of Juno, ono thousand eight hundred 
sixty-six, 

(L, 8.) Harry §, Parins, 
Hey Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan, 


(L. 8.) Leon Roonns, 
Ministre Plénipotentiaive de S. M. VEmpereur 
des Frangais a Japon, 


(hh. 8.) A. L, 6. Porrnan, 


Chirgé Affaires a. i, of the United States 
in Japan. 


(L. 8) % D, pp Graney van Potsnrorr, 
Politiek Agent en Consul Generaul der Neder- 
landen in Jupan. 


(ln 8) Mtpzuno Ipzumr no Kami 
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LIS? OF EMPERORS. 


far. 





Namo. 


Jimmu. . « 
Suisei ow. 
Amei . . . 
Ttoku . 
Koshio, . 
Korn. . 
Koi. . 
Koyon . . 
Kaikua. . 
Buin eee 
Suinin. . . 
Keiko . . 
Soimu . . . 
She eos 
ingu (Empress) 
Ole es 
intoku ,. 
Richin , ’ 
Ufnnsho, 
Inkiyo . . 
Auko . 6 4 
Yarinku 
Bomei . : 
Konso . 
Ninken. , 
Binetsn. 
Keitai. 
Ankan . 
Sonku a 
Kinmei. 
Bitaten . 
Yomei . 


) 








6 s 
gal x4 
age| 88 
hana Ent 
agg) 35 
e238] gd 
zB | Fa 
A 8! az 
& 
1 | nc, 660 |) Sushun. 
Ww 58h 
112 518 |} Jomoi 
150 510} Kolkioku * 
185 475 |} Campress , 


268 302 |) Kotoku. 
Sainei » (Binpress) 


870 200 
416 214 Vonji 


508 157 || Kolnm . 
563 97 | Tommu, 
dito (Mipress) 
1 | av. 7 || Mommie 
791 131 || Gommoi 
852 192 |] Gonsho 
861 20 | Shomu. 
Koken ¢ (dmpresa) 
973 813° | Junjin . 
Shotoku ¢ 
1005 05 (impress) 
Kouin . 
Kawau , 
1116 450 Tlvizei 


620 3 


930 270 
1060 400 


1071 att 
113. 453 


1140 480 || Sagan, 


1115 485 |) Junm . 
1s 488) Ninunio 
Montoku 


1159 400 
1167 507 |} Sciwa 
119k 58L | Yoru 
W196 536 Koko 
1200 510 Uda, 
1232 572) | Dnigo 











1216 586 |} Shujuku 


Suiko (Empress) 


r 


Hinpr 7) 
inp oss) 








Emperor Jimma. 


Date, beginning 
with the 


1802 


1805 
1816 
1328 
L382. 
1333 
rho 
1857 
18G8 
it 
‘ 

Lo" 
iL) 
M25 
1130 
14h 
1166 
170 
Lisd 
Tt 
161 
Ilo 
1837 
G16 
1653 
1558 
Lol 





Date, beginning 
* with Christian Era. 


1 
1 


Gs 
620 
G12 


O15 
O85 
G68 
O72 
ya) 
G00 
607 
T08 
Th 
Tal 
vary 
TU) 


TN5 


7710 
782 
80 
$10 
Bal 
Bul 
bt 
sho 
S77 
885, 
503 
808 
Oo 


* The names this marked belonged to the same empress, who reigned twice, 


Sue vel. i. p. 108, 


¢ The names thus marked bhewise belongul fo the same empress. 


pe LiLo, 


See vole 
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# 3 fl f a 
th, tp th, 

gg| g4 | oye | aa 

ee | 28 gif | 23 

Name, Bp Bad Name, bg h Ente 
Det py sc fl aa oy 
Bas} 85 Beg] 8 

eee | sh g?3) 35 

Bs g| 2s & &/ Ba 

a §| 48 a fs, a z 

s = a She. erik, Uae erate 

Muuakent 5 1607 17 SOUTHERN DYNABLY, 


1628 068 Go-Murekami, . 1999 1889 
1630 970 Go-Kameyama, . | 2028 1368 
1615 985 Re 

1610 987 DORTULEN DLNABTL, 


Roisot . 
Toga, 
Kuwaan 
Tohijo , 





1788 10733 Go-Kometan , 2053 1893 
1717 1087 Shoko. , . 2078 11d 
1769 {108 Go-Hanazono . 2089 1429 
1781 1121 Go-Tsuchi-Mikado 2126 1165 
1802 1112 | Go-Kashiwabara , | 2161 1501 
1816 1156 | Go-Nain , , . | 287 1527 
1819 1159 Oki-Machi. . . | 2218 1558 
1826 1166 Go-Yorot . . . | 2217 1587 
192) 1160 | Go-Miwo . , . | 2272 | 102 
BAL 1i8L Miosho Ciumyress). 2290 1630 
1816 1186 Go-Komio . , 2301 IGLE 
1850 1199 Goani-in . . 4 | 2815 1085 
1871 Wit | Roig. . « «| 2328 166) 
18s 1221 | Uigashiyama . . | 2817 1687 
1881 1221 | Nuka-Mikado , . | 2870 1710 


Shhakawna . 
Tlotkawa . 
Yobu 
Shutoku . 
Kono we ’ 
ae finkawe 


Nigo . 
Rokujio 

Valalcma 
Antoku , 
Qo-Loba 
'Vsuchi-Mikndo 
Tuntoku 
Ohukio, 6. 
Cto-[Lovikauwe 
hijo. 
Go-Sign 
QOo-VulkaRan . 
Kamoyama, « 


Sunjo , ‘ 1072 1012 |, Komio . « «| 1996 1336 
Go-Ishijo*, . 1677 1017 | Shuko. . . . | 2000 1319 
Clo-Blinelcu + + | 1007 1037 || Go-Kuwoogon. . | 2012 | 1852 
Go-Reixoi 1706 OM || Go-Enyu |, » | 2082 1972 
Go-Bunja 1720 1069 | Go-Komatsu «| 205: 1398 





. 





18)L 1281 Sulcua-Machi 2098 1736 
1904 (21 |) Momozono. , 207 1717 
1907 1247 |) Go - Sakura-Maohi 

4926 1206 (Hampress) ,  . | 2128 1763 
1080 1270 Go-Momozono. . | 218t L774 
Ws 1268 Kokelku. . . . | 2110 1780 
1059 1200 Ninko . , . «| 2477 ASET 
161 AOL Komei . 2607 1817 
1068 1308 || Mutsu - Ilito (tho 
1970 13k present mporor) | 2527 1807 


GaUda, . 
Yushint . 

(o-Mushimi 
(o-Nijo, 
Hanazono , 
Co-Daigo . 

















* Mquivalent to * Ivhljo the Second.” Seo fuatnote, vol. 1. p. 112, 
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‘ 


-LIST OF YEAR-PERIONS. 


‘firm Japanese have two modes of reckoning time in years: ono by moans 
of 12 year cyeles, named after the twelve signs of tho Japanoso Zodiue ; 
the other hy means of short poriods of arbitrary length, varyfig fiom one 
to twenty yoars, or avon more, Mach of theso latter periods is dis- 
tinguished by a namo givon by tho Mikado, ‘Tho prosont ono (Azei/?) 


commenced Oct. 12, 1868, 


























s bo og 
ew os | ork 2 E| wf 
a ” 

#28| Ba a22] aq 
fae) as ‘ pee 8 
Naine. He Ba Name, Bay a 

3g6 | 38 7 Fo 
J oes) go FA ZB] sd 

g Ba ° 

A f| a3 | & é 
Toikuw., . «| 1805 G15 | Kuanpet . . . | 1619 88p 
Hnkuchi . . . | 1310 (50 | Shiotti, . . 6 | L568 808 
Sujaka. . . 1} 1882 672 |] Yongi . . . | 160) #01 
TInkuho . «1 | 1338 671 Yonoho. , . . | 15K Huss 
Shucho, . «| 1356 686 |) Shiohef. 2. | 1607 OBL 
Thikun, . . .[ 1855 605 | Tengio. 2, . | M08 Dus 
‘Taicho soy 2) 1357 On? | Von Niyakn ,. | 1007 4 017 
Taiho . 6. 4 | 1861 701 |} Vontoku . . , | WILT 057 
Kei-un , «of 1862 WoL | Wowa . 6. 4 | L081 Ol 
Wado . + + | 1808 708 || Koho «2. 4] 1M2L OL 
Toki, » . | 1975 U5 |] Anwa. 6. a | L028 O08 
Yoo . . . .{ 1377 717 |) Vomoku =, , . | 1630 070 
Jinki . . «| 188k 72k |) Yonyon. . . | 1638 o7! 
Ponpio, . «6 | 1880 729 }) Jogon . so} 1636 O70 
‘Lenpio Shoho, . | 1109 719 | Pongon, . . 6] L6R8 + 078 
‘Tenpro Ioji . . | LEZ 757 «| Yeikuan . . . | 1018 O88 
Tenpio Jingo. | 1425 765 | Kuanwa 2. 6 | 16L5 O85 
Jingo Kei-un .. 1127 707 Yeiyn. . . 1GL7 987 
Toki. S65 ie 1130 770 Yeiso 6. 1610 O80 
Tono . . . ,|] Ekh 781 Shioiyaka . 1650 990 
Yontiyaka . 2.) 1H 782 |) Chotola ‘ 1065 OO5. 
Daido. . . 1 | 1466 806 |} Choho . 1650 a) 








L661 lool 
1072 1012 
1677 1017 
1G8L 1021 


Tonoho . . «| LIBL 821 | Chowa . 
Jown oo. of HOE 8st Kunin 
Kasho . «4 | 1508 8i8 | Gluan . 


Knonin, . 0. 6 | LEO 810 |} Kuanko. : 

















Ninju ss . 0...) 16 851 Manju . ‘ 168i 1024 

Saiko . . . | UL ShL | Chogon. 6. | 1688 1028 

Ten...) . | 1517 57 of Choniyaku. . . | 1007 1037 

Jokwan  . . . | 1519 850 f Ohokiw. . . | 1700 1010 

ag. + | W587 877 jj Kuentoku . . 0. | 1704 TOLL 

Nima... uf 1585 885 || Yenjo oe a | £708 (Olu 
z cy 
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pain rf] 2 
» 2 ¢ Bas aq 
Name. Be a a Name, ba 3 63 
an | 44 2EB |) 33 
gee | go g7 a} ys 
ga 2 zal 
a Bi Ag A & ag 

awe, 3 a Geciinl * 

Tonki . .« . «| 1718 1058 {| Konyol. . . .} 1866 1206 
Kohoi . 6. |) 1718 1056S & Shoven, + . «| 1807 3207 
Ohiviynku . 5 | 1725 1005 |) Komiyaku, . .[ 1871 Wu 
Yonkin, .. . «| 1720 4069 | Konpo, . . «| 1878 1218 
Joho 2 6. 6 | 18L 107 || Jokiu . . . . | 1879 1219 
Joryoku  . | 1787 1077 |} Jowo . . . 4} 1882 1222 
Yoho . . 4. | VAL 1081 |} Genin, . « «| 1881 122t 
Oloku . . 2. | Wd | 108L ff Kmoku. . . 1885 | 1295 
Kuonji. 6. 6 | ITNT 1087 |} Antoi . . 5 «| 1887 | 1227 
Keho . . . 4 | 75h 109k | Kuonki, . . «| 1889 1220 
Yoisho. . 5 | 1756 1096 | Joyosi . . . «| (1892 1283, 
Sholoku . , . | L767 1007 | Wonpuku . . «| 1893 | 1283 
Kown . 4. 4 | £769 1099 || Bunviyaku, . «| 180L | 128 
Ohoji . . . 6 | 176L AML || Kati... | 1805 | 1285 
Keajo . . 6 4 | 1766 1106 || Riyakunin, , «| 1898 | 1288 
Tomin, . . . | 1768 1s | Yenwo, . . «| 1899 1239 
Nonyot, . . «| 1770 10 | Nmnji . . «© «© | 1900 | 1210 
Yoikin. , . . |, £778 18 || Kuungon . . .{ 1903 1213 
Gonyoi. . . «| L078 I1I8 || Tloji. + + 9} 1907 1217 
Ifoun . . . «| 1780 1120 | Koncho, , . «| 1900 1219 
Yoni. . « «| L78E aL | Kogn , , . .} 1916 1256 
Daiji . «6. | 1786 126 | Shokan... «| 117 | 1257 
‘Lonstia, 6. a | 1204 M81 jf Shogon, . . 6 | Lule 1250 
VOhoyho. . 6. | L792 | 1132 | Bunwo . »| 1020 | 1260 
Moyen 6 6. 6 | 1705 115 || Kooho . +} ADQL | 126 
Yout . + 4 5 | L80L Ith |} Bunyoi, . . . } 102t 1261 
Koji, . . 1 «| 1802 AMZ | Konfl 2... | 1036 1275 
‘onyo @. . «| 1801 Wt |} Koran. . . .{ 109s | 1278 
Kin... . | 1805 15 | Showo .-, «© «| 1018 1288 
Ninpoi. 6. 6 | ABUL MSL | Yoinin. . . . | 1058 | 1an3 
Kina... | 1BLE M5L | Sho-an. , . «| 1060 | 1299 
Tfogon 5 6 se | L8G 1156 | Kongon, . . | 1062 L302 
Uoi oe es | ABIO A169 |} Kagen. « « «| 1968 | 1803 
Yoinynku . . «| 1820 160 | Tokuji. 6. | 1968 1306 
Oyo, 6 4 6. | TBA LLGL Yonkoi, . . . | 106 1308 
Ghokunn 6 we (828 MGR | Ocho . . . | Wa 1BLL 
Yoimon, .« . «| L826 WG5 |} Shown. . . «| 1072 1812 
Ninm . . « «| 1826 ALGG |} Bunpo. . . , | L977 1817 
Kawo . . 6 «| E820 460 |) Genwo, .. «| 1970 1310 
Shun... 6 | T8BL U7 || Genko . , . | 1981 A821 
Angon . 6. ej L885 175 || Shochu, 2. «| L08f | 182b 
dijo... ee | 1887 Wi? Koeki, . , «| 1986 1826 
Yown . 6. 4] Tell 1I8t j]| Gonloku . 0. «| 1089 4829 
Juyol oo. . «| 18t2 1182] Gonko , 2. | LOO | 188 
Monji ey | ABE sh | Kommu, . . «| WOE L33h 

Kenein ooo eo | SKC 1190 Ne a 

Shoji oe ow. 1889 110 HOUTHIUN DINAG1Y * 

Konin.s 2. 1861 L201 Yongen re ey Toe A836 
Gonkin, =. 0. | 186L 120L }! Kokoku, . 6. | 2000 A310 


* There wero two dynasties diuing the time (13d6-J0 An), aud separate yeat- 


periods were used, 
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» i | : 
g Fi 
: a] ga Poel BF 
‘de ag a4 ag 
Name, 3 4 58 Name. a 5 i: 
24Oh 3.5: eddy al 
ARS Come | me niet 
SER] go gee) go 
i F| ds 28 | 2 
B 
Shohoi. . . . {| 2006 1816 Kofi, 2 we. 2215 Li55 
Kentoku . . . } 2080 4370) Yvireku 6) 2218 1558 
Bunehu, 2 . | 2082 1372 || Gonki . . | 2280 W970 
Tenju. . . , 2035, 1375 Tensho . soe Uae LETS 
Kowa . . . . | 2041 13st Binoku + a | 2262 1502 
Gonchu,. Q0ik ) IBSE |} Koicho, . . .] 22nd nnG 
= ——-|| Genmn , 6 | 2875 1Gls 
NORTHERN DINASIS, Kuonyoi . . . | 228 1624 
Rokivo. . . . | 1998 1338 BShoho . . 4 2301 WL 
Koyosi . . . | 2002 1312 ff Kotan . . 6. | 2808 1618 
Yeiwa . . . . | 2005 1315 Showo . . 1. | 2812 Lea 
Kuanwo . , «| 2010 1350 | Meiroki, 2. | 2815 L055 
Youbun, . . . | 2016 4856 |) Manji. ww 318, 1658 
Owe, 2 + «| 2027 486i | Kuanbyn , «| 2821 L661 
Yofi, 4 6 6 «| 2022 1362 Yonpo, . 1 4 2883 LOT 
O-un + + a | 2028 1368 | Yonwa, 5. | BEL 181 
Yotwa. . . «| 2085 1375 Jokio . o} BBLd Lost 
Koroki, , . . | 2089 1379 Tonvoku . kw 2818 1688 
Yoitoku. . . «| 20H £381 |] Hoyot . wm. | 2804 170 
Shitoku, , . . | 2014 1881 || Shotoku =... | QU7L L711 
Kukei . . . . | 2087 | 1887 |] Mokio . . . | 2876 1716 
Kowo . . . «| 2019 1889 | Gonbun, =... | 2806 L730 
Miotoku . . . | 2050 1890 |] Kunmpo, 26. | 2tOL I7U 
Oyor « . . 2 | 2054 wot | Yenkio, 2. 4 | 240L LTA 
Soicho . . . . | 2088 1428) |] Kuonyen 2. | 2108 L748 
Yoikiyo. . . «| 2080 | 1429 | Tloroki. 2. 1 | Quel 1751 
Knkitsu  . . 2101 Wil | Moiwa, . . 6 | Qt 1701 
Bunn... 5 | 2104 Vit |) Anyoh . . 1. | 2182 H 1772 
Tfotoku. . . , | 2100 1449 | Vonmoi 5. | Eth {78 
Kiotoku. . . . | 2112 1462 | Kunst... | 2110 178) 
Kosho . . . «| 2116 1156 Kiowa. . . | Q16L (801 
Choroku . , 5 | 2117 1457 |] Bunkua, 6. 4 {240d L80L 
Kuonsho , . . {| 2120 Jicd |) Bungoi. . . «| 2478 i818 
Bunsho. , «| 2126 1166} 'Tonpo. , . . | 2490 1880 
Onin os a | QLa7 1ig7 | Koka . , . 5 | 260L ILL 
Bunmei. . . . | 2120 1169 | Kayei . 6. | 2608 1848 
Chokio. . . , | 2Ui7 1187 |} Ansch » . w 2511 185k 
Yentoku . . . | 2149 11s) || Manyoi. , «4 | 2520 1sio 
Miowo. . 1, 4; 2452 1102} Bonkin. . 0. 4) 252k 18h 
Bonki . 20. . | 2bGL 1601 |} Genji soe ef] B52L Ast 
Yoimi. . . 6 f 2G 150k |) Keino . oo4 2525 1805 
Taiyer. 6. | ISL) HbeL | Meiji 2 lo] | aaas | isas 
Kinoku , +} 2188 1628) | Meiji, ninth year, | 2086 L970 
Yenbun, , 2102 1532 
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‘COMPARATIVE ‘TABLE OF WORDS IN JAPANESE, 
WEST AFRICAN, AND OTHER LANGUAGES. 


Lrepared for this Work by Uynn Chang, sq, Vi~Pres, Anthropological 
Institute, Corr, Mom, American Oviental Soc, 





ENG hast, JAPANESD, ATRICGAN, INDIAN, Eve, 
Uhild . . ./ ko. . . «| négo, Loma, 
mo-kon, Balu. 


Boy. . « «| waatse . . | woronorun, Akm2- 
kura, 


Wldor othor , | kei, . . « | hoyo, Mandonga. 
oko, Isoume. 
yoku, Bornu. 
ani... «| nuano, Ishielo, 

s nia, Abcse. 


Younger lnothet | ti 6 6 ee entst, Myon: 
kedshi, Kupa. 


Svuivant. « . i] xin... + | dshono, Mondenga, 
ola, 
usamp, Pajnde. 
adshon, Soso. 
e ashunku, Banyun, 
isting, Berber, 





King, 6 a 4 | kami... | komasn, Mandenga, 

fankamn, Pajado. 

vkunut, Bumboto. 

dukumu, Bumbote, 

ukoma, Nyomban, 

Kamambuku, Un- 
duza. 


Galo... | shiva... | oshowo, Ekamtu- 

Iuft., 4. « | siva, Indian, 
oshowo, Udom. —, | saba, Arabic. 
nennbi, Kasanj, ote, 
njambi, Bubuma. The following are 
nizambi, Nyombe, Ameiicauni— 
sabe, Pheygiun —, | shiwa, Moxico. 
soba, Prisco-[Tol- 

lenie, ..). | sibu, Biibri. 
ettba, Lydian. j stbu, Cubeow. 

aibo, 'Tiibi. 
seh, Meyph. + wuba, Perrabu. 
ashi, ‘dthiopinn » | vibe, Biunke, 








spapdaulyy 
poapeag 


JAPAN. 


[are, 


eOe— nn eer an 


882 
_Tinanistt, 
Sky... 
Fook. 
Mouth . . 
Shoukler . 
Mand . 
Bolly . 
Blood . 
Skin. 1. 
Breast. 
Boue , 


JAPANESE, 


~ | SO. 2 


a BE vast ee US 
aché. 

(shanna, 
cho) 
wo fhatio. 
huchi. 


. ft hkaita . 


to ; 


| fara oo 


liv wv. 
chee. . 4 





| kowa . . 


» | mone , . 


» {hone , 


Arnican, 
aay, Jelana, ale, . 
dshonsua,do . 


sonkenyo, Toronka 
{gnmnn gogo, ley ?). 


hedshi, Bornn , 
nashue, Mandenga 


hatta, Nyambon. 
kosoc, Ngoln. 
kata, Matatan. 
katana, Mano, 


oket, Babuma. , 


tagi, Tone, 


pura, Moro, 

Sure, Okuloma, 
tofunu, Ashantov, 
for, Jelana, 

Surt, Sosa, 

puri, Kini, 





ze, Oloma. ., 


. | ols/, Oloma ., 


ozat, Ihowo . , 
Ushey?, Mandenge 
edsh?, Eshiluko 

ndze, Momenya . 


ngewe, Momonya . 
nohuwe, Matatan . 
koro, Kisi. , 

kore, Loma, .. 
okuba, Orunga . 


mean, Kivi, 
nine, Vuine. 





nkuau, Bayon, 
houre, Suse. 


koe, Gio, elo.» 


INDIAN, LTO. 
zor, Basque. 
sorgl, Dhimal, 
sarang, Magar, 
sorangt, Sunwear 
gavango, Rajmuhali, 
snigam, Rattus. 
sirma, Io). 
sarg, Ohontsu, 
sarig, Newur, 


shan, Anniun. 
iucheng, Naga. 
ai, Savara, 
hefje, Karnataka, 


fuga, Guro. 
Khouga, Bodo, 
bha, Lakpa. 


teyuk, Gyarung. 
da, Drala 
tokka, Naga, 
kakumi, 

fay, Annan, 
Ihe, Ahory clo, 
ti, Kol, clo, 


cat, Naga, 

tashi, Gyurung. 
ust, Ohourasy a, 
chivi, Bhanu, 

chi, Garo, 

ehut, Deoria Chutia. 


hkoppa, Borpa, 
fagap, Naga, 
hwakle, Ohomasyn, 
hrombo, Taepohn, 
chapta, Uriwon. 





wan, Nuga, 
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Jarasin, 


Nok . . . 


iro . 


Walor . 1 


Day ... 


Night... 


Villngy « eYck 


Tlouae « 

Tron oo 
Stono 
Moon. 





JAPANLSH. 


kunbi 2. 


Kalo (Loacling) 


1) eer ar 


mizat., 6 4 


Kn. 5 0 
Mie at Bas 
ih, 252-3: 8 
nisi so. 
a 

yoo.e.,. 


muni. . ‘ 


fya, 2. 


tuku . 6 6 


lotsu. . 


ishi 6 oe 


sulk. 
alaoki — (Lano- 
choo) . 





AVRICAN, 





kapurn, Toma. 
keompol, Mano, 
koorambi, Soso. 
kano, Soro. 

kano, Mandengn. 
kougo, Okuloma, 


fone, Okuloma. 
yoia, Bongo, 
hi, Bonny. 
afu, Me and 
wia, Diwala, 
ive, Benin, 
yova, Basoka, 


mazea, Kebunga 
mnza, Mimboma, 
mazi, Meto, oto, 
mingi, Okuloma, 
mendan, Kosi. 


kun, Bornu. * 
afo, Sobo . , 
furo,'Tomu 
notsu, Ngonla , 


yoro, Guresa . 
nyoxw, Gurma . 


irahu, Nghia . 
naifore, Soso . 
ohuora, Orungn 
oridai, Egholo 


maro, Barba, 
muri, Kiriman, 
muri, Melon. 


wi, Hoke, 

oyo, Abpja, 
hu, Limbukiu. 
kala, Nupo. 
daki, Moussa. 


sisu, Barbn. . 
asho, Julu, 
kitsulo, Murawi. 
att, Bornu, 

sign, Barba, ole. 


alshie, Koro 
daulsi, Ioussa. 


isogo, Yarriba, 
aurn, Barba. 
iguki, Oloma, 


sung, Mandonga. 





INDIAN, ETO, 


atau, Naga, 


nhi, Nowar, 
nyi, Ohepang, 
anyi, Naga, 
nathi, Sunwar, 


‘olin. 

i, Manolin, 
dobovi, Manoht. 
ya, Ohopang, 
phira, Lhopa, 

phar, Garo, 

ta, ‘Lamil, elo. 


maiong, Singpho, 


uri, Basque. 


shi, Manyak, 


kache, Naga, 


884 


ENGLISH, 


Sond. 


Yon . 


Doo , 


Tioh. + 


Medicine 


Monkey. 


Mouso . 
Rat. , 
Elephant 


Bull, . 
Buffalo , 


Cow. . 


Cat... 





TAPAN 


Pann, 





JAPANTSE, 


some. 
sinna 
choo). 


imo. 


tsu-komono . 


kado . 
fla. . 
to. . 


kaya , 


kusuri, 


si. 
wo-oai . 


suiyta . 
(wo-oshi, 

chow.) 
ushi . 
ane-usi 
(mi-ochi, 
choo) . 





nekko « 


(Loo- 


Ton- | 


Loo- 





APRIGAN. 


sonma, Bagba. 


neagi, Muntun, ote, 
shionle, Kisl. 


yomo, Bascko ., 
aso, Ngoule 6, 
ekame, Filham, , 


kogu, Koro ys. 
ko, Mandenga, 
kitseko, Mavawi, 
kendara, Kono, 
kodia, Soso, 
kondo, IXist, 


kuo, Musu. 

Into, Manitonga. 
aye, Pato, 
has, IToussa. 

Jeagun, Bornu. 

kasi, Soso, 

sora, ICisi, 

share, Suro. 

sali, snro, Abose, 

soriun, Keiekaro. 


slrown, Bijogo, . 
osha, Nghia, 
sula, Mandonga. 


one, Boko. 


nino, Mandonga. 
no, Gitrosn. 

se, @e, Ngoalae , 
so, Toma, 


80, Nhalemao, 
osucs, Alego, 
esua, Nki. 

sa, Kandin, 


‘ wosangite, Baselko, 


okeshu, Ishiole, 
cate, Subo, 


nisi, Bambua.  . 
esuwe, Subo 6, 


nyago, Momenya . 
uyanguina, — Bam 

buwe, 
unogho, Soho, 
nyuyo, Kisi. 








INDEAN, WO, 


thoma, ‘fhibot. 
homan, Shan, 
ahi, Naga, 


kn, Akkad. 


° 


ROU, Kui. 
xurrha, Kol, 
suhou, Lopoha, 


isu, Naga 


(Bo Tirthi, Central 
America, lapir,) 


musi, Naga, 

mosn, Chupany. 
musho, Hoole, 
chum, Serpe. 
moasu, Deoria Ohulia, 
nyon, ‘Mhoungtlin 


ntngyan, Singpho, 
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Exarasit. 


Doge oy. 
"Bide. 
Snoko . . 


Bish, oo. 
(= snake) 


Today. . 


Yeslordey , 


‘Lo-morrow , 
No, . . 
Nol, oy 


Create 
* 


Rmall oo, 


White. 


Baek. . 


(land. 





JAPANTSE, 
im... 
moinu. 


(ing, Loavhon) 


tori oy 


lobi gw. 
(= Aish) fobi 


siwo , 6, 
uwo . . 


kon-nishi, . 


saku-sicha 
a 


* 
myo-nishi, 
mu. 6. 


DAs» « 6 6 
BUT. ee 


okl. 2 4 5 
Ot rr 
days eo. 


Reino-dst . 
michito . 
{eifan sw, 


siro , ge 


Knol we 
kw. 


you. 





Apnican, 


mengu, Ngoala, 


tori, Pulo ,» 
nwori, ‘Toma. 
tore, Sogo. 


kowa, Kisi. 

uwna, Guresn. 

owa, Gonli, 

owu, Koro, 

siowo, Goali . 
suo, Kisk. . 6 
yowo, Mundonga . 
son, Barba. 

nai, Wi Sagara, 
iwowo, Iigbira, 


nano, Oloma , 
mane, Sabo... 
uyanse, Nywmban . 
ku, Bornu, 


aula, Gonli. 
mutsoga, Babunea. 


mt,Mano , . . 


ne, Abeso. . 
ne Bornu. . 
sorunu, Kra. 
yorunn, Kreba , . 


oku, Isonmn, 
akokoi, Sabo, 
nkolo, Kono. 


isone, Iguwu. 
dyhetilo, Pangela . 
Ashi-dsho, Kabonda 
anoso, Olona. 
os'0, Subo . we 
osbobere, Kisi. , 
avtire, ‘Tone, 

forn, ‘imna. 
mit-zola, Kasanj, cle. 
pan-fera, Baga, 
fali, 1ousga, 


Jura kura, Okn- 
loma. 
keresho, Alnjo. , 


oye, Ashantoo . 
a-nyu, Anfuo, 





INDIAN, Lito, 


chori, Basque, 
ebati, Darhi, cto. 


sapa, Pakhya, 
sept, ‘Chara, 
snpa, Chonisu. 


onengi, Manchu. 
innaki, Tomil. 


nesu, Yerukala, 
nu, Georgian. 


na, Kuswar, 
nah, Koosh, 
nonga, Naga. 
nao, Kami, 


osokhou, Manehn, 
syouti, Gyami. 
sanu, Palchyn. 
sui, Naga. 

sanka, Urnon, 
sani, Krk. 


kava, ‘Turkish, 
kaviya, ‘Thera. 
mokhara, Uraon, 
yo, Magyar. 
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ENGLIst, JAPANESE. Avntoan, Tynran, WI'0, 
Bod... worn. waila, Pajaulo, , 

worl, Aampa. 
Greedy. . alya , sawonoh, Murundu. | - 
tsawil, Bornu, 
songonn, Kisi, 
Thott. . . atsui . ososo, Bobo, . «| Lotsa, Naya, 
Taka. ushou, Bont, , { tatsok, Naga, 
odshu, Baghmni. 
ertoso, Gio, 
dukuna, Toussa. 
Cold . sam, esimo, Isuwa .. | masunn, Yorulain, 
stbu .y somau, Bornn , . | sim, Thaksya, 


Straight . 


Crooked. 
Old, . . 
Now « 5 
Young. . 
Bleep . . 
Speak . 
Toll. . 


Give o. . 


Drink . 








masugu , 


magalio , 


mnagaro 
fun, 
oyu. 


cit. , 


amin, 


nevi. 
Horna. + 


mangatalo 
nANNRAWO Nsit 


yao. 
atayo 
famave 
nomi. . 


hawe, Nhalomoe, 
‘ 


f 
magaua, TTousgn, 





suman, Mandonga 
adgoabot, Kanyop . 


masegi, Kambali . 
sung-amini, Mim- 
bom. . 
dshok, Born, , 


gongoro, ‘Limbulktu 
okure, Kia, 


kerigain, Born. + 
A 


eru, Ngoala, 
waa, Bornu. 
kiavi, 

fori, Bozo, 
yareade, Whydah, 


sinoro, Mnndongn 
kenom, Horna, , 
dunima, Pulo ., 
fameso, Sabo, 
nawunnro, Alma: 
kurn, 

owo, Mbnmba , 
mye, Yasgua, 

we, Mano, 


neman, Bornu. 
man, Bornu, 


yoru, Bini, 

yer, Murundo, 
oyere, Aro, 
dimama, Ashintar, 
dima, Mandonga, 
nyoma, Isnwit., 
numu, Momenyn . 





tn, Asheantee, —. 


somba, Tambu, 
simba, Murmi. 


sniko, Gondi. 


sukapgn, Kothari, 
kasumi, Madi. 


yankarn, Yorulala, 

kokmai, — Deorka 
Chutin, 

koikolo, Naya. 

malcur, Basque, 


nama, Sanitio, 
nyany Tibetan, 
wawa, Bhranite 


hawo, Khyong. 


nomu, Amoy, 
mama, Khond. 





Vols 


Ih 
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Enanisit, JAPANLSN, APRICAN, INDIAN, LTC, 
Come . Ikurw «4s | gine, Kya, ole... | Ienro, Naga 
; * | salu, Hossa. 
tsuki... | iotski, Borne. 
Go... ‘yuki... | ko, ‘Limne, oto kos, Nagn. 
ky. 6.) y | ko, Tanndome . | cha, Rajmahali, 
susunt, . , ko, Ashantew . . | yonga, Bluamu. 
shaimi, Iam. . 
Play, . asobi . « | sebaso, Kisi. 
| soworo, Marawi. | 
t sewa, Orungit. 
gun-shab, Balu. 
Soll. . wi. « «| foroke, Mandonga, 
fore, ‘Teno. 
-Boil, . ni. + «| na, Ekamtulufa, 
Cook . nua, Ashanteo, 
ny, Sabo, 
nyin, Soso. 
Sib, . . swarl, . . | dshara,Logba. . | exorri, Basque. 
dshara, Kasm, 
dshowo, Kiamba. 
susoan, Oloma, 
Boo. . nf’, oe +» «| mo, Whydah, oto, 
: snriew, ., | ehimoia, Pangea. 
Jovo . 80. + « « | #0, Honsgn, 
suld 0... | se, Loma. 
soge, Muno, 
shotka, Bodo, " 
Bhike . tate . 4. | dudsa, Kanyop. . | tatup, Gyarung, 
Bont, @ utsi ... | bute, Mandonga . | tat, Mon, , 
loda, Savara. 
thaitu, Malabar. 
Unileisiand, wokaru.. | woerl, Gho, 
kndonsuru, . | dshoro, Orunge. 
Lough . . waravi .). | yuwuru, Bornu, 
: nnarani, Yasgua. 
yurasan, —_Eleamtu- 
lnfe. 
Kill. . koront =. . | ki, Gurme. 
kur, Jclana =. «| Kolusu, Yerukale. 
Ory, ee naku . 6). | aleun, Iooama . «| negaregin, Basque, 
nagh, Bialvut. 
Weop . . 
Rua, . fashini. 6, | shitan, Olomu . «| Kori, Basque. 
kakorn =. | boraso, ‘Loma . . } Blure, Dui, 
kurde, Pajade, goritaa, Mon. 
“ 
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CELEBRATED SWORDS AND MAKERS, 


Tru following are tho notes 1 promised, in Chaptor XI, Vol, 11., to 
give, They avo taken from My, Pfoundes’s ‘Fu so Mimi Bukuro. 


Old weapons are frequently prosonted io Kami shrines, ospecially 
those dedicated to Machiman and Dai-jin Gu. 

The following ave somo of the numborloss ronowned blades and thoir 
forgers. 

Ama-kuni of Yamato, who lived about 700 A.p,, was a colobrated 
maker, Ono of his blades is said to havo boon carriod off by a crow 
during the reign of Kanmn-Tonno, 782 A.p., and has sinco beon known 
by tho namo of the Koyarasu man (little crow). In 910 a.n, Taira 
Sadamori becamo tho possessor of this sword, which was dvawn by 
him in tho wars with Masakado, who was until Intoly doified ab Kanda, 
Yedlo, 4 

Shin-soku, who lived at Use no Mia of Buzon, was ordorad to-lorgo 
a blade for the son of tho omporor Tloizoi-Tonno in 806 Av, and he 
cut his namo on tho blade, tho first timo this was dono, 'Thoro fy a 
legond that Riu Jint camo to his assisianco, 

Of ninoty-nino awords ho is seid to have mado, only oight hed his 
namo on thom, and tho Iachiman shrines ave named as boing in 
possession of most of theso blades, many of which avo now Ilo alan 
than @ mass of rust.t 





* Names wore given to swords, as 
to vessela, horses, and other frvourite 
possessions, tho summonly used aflix 
marumeaning “ poi feot” in this sense, 
and still used for ships. Lormerly 
even tho young sons of nobles wero 
Hus styled, as Tako chi yo imaru, a 
common title for the hoir to the ‘Loku- 
gawa lino; as also to castles, auch as 
Von maru (irae porfect) ot Nishi 
maru (west perfect), 

+ Tin Jin is tho samo as the old 
man Hing at tho bottom of the sea 
inRingu (Dragon Sluina). Che father 
of Toyotama himé Miko quarrelled 
with his brother, and descending into 


the dopths of tho sen hocamo on- 
amouicd of Toyo, and lived with hor 
in coral caves until sho was about to 
Ining forth her child. Ilike thon 
built her a hut on the sea-shore, rant 
ing it with cormorants’ wings, Uera 
Yuki was born, and his mothor Toyo 
then became a crocodile and yelwuned 
to hor homo in the deop, Tike hay- 
ing Usploased het, Sho foft hor 
sister Tamn-yori-himé behind, who 
martied Fukinwasedeu, and Jimmu- 
Tonno way their foaith child, 

¢ Vhoro aro some of theso old Warde a 
in the Msmbilion at Tokio, One in 
marked ay valued ab 700 you, 


rae 
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Ohara Laru daiyn Yasnisune of Toki, a contemporary of Shin- 
aokn, forged a blade which in 947 was used by Raiko (Minamoto 
Yorimitau) to kill Shi ton doji, a colebrated vobber. Te dreamed that 
, this sword, thon still ab the Isé shyino, alone had powor to break 
through the spoll of invincillity that surrounded this cclobraied 
robber, who is oven now known to childvon as a ghoul, ‘Ehis sword 
was placed in tho Tsé Mai as an offering by Laura Shogun, Another 
sword of tho sre mako was lilewiso placed ab Kehi-miojin in Echigo 
hy tho Shogun 'Loshihito, 

Ohara Sano-mori, another maker of celebrated swords, lived at the 
samo timo, Ono of his blades was called Nuke maru, from its having 
flown out of ils shonth and-destroyed the Ja (enormous sorpent) that 
cama to swatlow wp Vaixva ‘Tadumori, who had laid the weapon 
shoathed boside his pillow when lying down to rest. Another blado, 
called Korgarashi marx, also in tho possession of tho Ioili family, 
was roptted to cause trees to withor if it was laid down toushing 
thom, 

985 ap, Yulihiza was another colebrated sword-makor, One of 
his swords was usod by Watanahd, tho follower of Yorimituzn (Raiko), 
to cut off tho arm of tho Onidé* (ghoul) whon sont by Raiko to oxtor- 
minato tho wicked ghows, dragons, ja, &e. 

* 987 4.0, Muno chika, a sword-smith living in Sango Street, Kioto, 
in tho province of Yamashiro, mado a blade eallod Cho manu, possessed 
hy Gonguro of Kamakura, Cho mia wits so culled from a eho (buttor- 
fly) huing worked into tho /orte of tho blado, Another was placed in 
tho lomplo of Fudo son wt Hohigo, and becamo tho proporty of Wada 
Seburozaionon, who repaired dhe templo at his own cost. Tho blade 
was thoraiter enlled £ido mare, 

Anothox was called Kogitsene mare (little fox), from its having beon 
forged by tho assislenco of Inari (Uga no milame), when Ichi jo no In 
(887 A.) ordered ono of tho finest workmanship. ‘Tho naino of tho 
moker, Muno chika, was cut on tho obyorse, and tho namo Mokitsunc 
on tho rovorso sido (ésha), 

‘Yomonari of Bizon was a noted swordanaker of the same period. 

1O0L Av. there lived in Yamashiro Yoshi iye, to whom appeared 
Suniyoshi Daimio Jin (of the temple at Osaka) and ordored the hest 
Mado that could ho welded, Whon it was finished, the maker wes on 
his way to the temple, as ordored, but whilo crossing the water he 
dropped tho sword into ils dopthe, A cormorant dived, and finding, 
Now away with il. Shortly aflorwards a new sword was found at the 
Shring of Sumi yoshi, which proved to ho tho lost blade, and it is now 
ealled Wene mare Cen, & cormorant), 


* Vide Stories (Kodomo Banash?), 
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1186 A.v. Gotoba no In was partial to swvord-makors," tho most 
colobrated of whom woro sont for by him in rotation, as follows — 
Ist month, Bizon no Norimune. 
Qnd Bitchiu no Sadatsugu, ‘ 
ard, Bizon Nobufusa. 
4th, Awadaguchi no Kuniyasu, 
bth =, Bitchiu no Lsunolangu, 
Gh , Awadoguehi no Kunitomo. 
wth =, Bizon no Mimoyoshi, 
8th =, Bitchin no 'Tsuguieye. 
9th =, Bizon no Sukomuno, 
10th ,, Bizon no Yukiluni. 
llth ,, Bizen no Sukonavi. 
12th ,, Bizen no Sukonobu, 


Tho blades mado by Gotoba no Jn two marked with a chrysanthonimm 
and a stroko beneath (the tchi mon ji). 

1204 Av. Yoshimitzu of Awadaguchi, in tho provinco of Yama- 
shiro, commonly known as Toshiro, Ils mako of swords, having eit 
through a druggist’s motel mortar (called yagen), avo known as 
Yugen Toshiro, ’ 

Rai-tavo Kuni-yukiis tho namo of a colobraicd makor of this poriod, 
In 1248 Kuni-mitzn flourished; in 1250, Kuni-yoshi, In 1270 Naga- 
mitzu made a sword, afterwards worn by Tyéyasu, called Adauki naya 
mitgu from ils cutting a boan (adzukt) thrown into tho ain, 

Othor celebrated makors aro :— 


AD. : 
3, | Rei Kuni toshi. 


129 Shin to go Kuni milyn, © 
1808, Yuki mitsu of Sagami, e 
1819. Sadamuno of Sagemi. 

: 1820. Go no Yoshi hiro of Yotehiu. 


The last is the most eolebrated of thoso ronowned makors. Tle proudly 
yofusod 10 ouf his namo on tho bindos, saying that tholy suporiovity 
would bo recognised without this, 

1822 a.n., Mura-masa of Senjin mia, n Isé, commonly spoken of as 
Sonjiu-in Mura-marse. Ilis swords would, it is said, cut a aheot of 
paper floating on tho stream if tho sword wore only hokl in tha walor 
to meot the papor. Such was tho reputed keonness of theso waaponr, 
and so great tho dosivo to test if possessed the ownors, thal whon 
a fitting opportunity occurred, tho Tokugawa govornmont forbade 
thoir boing worn,t 


* Many of tho imporial family and woud-making, 
Dainios imitated this Mikado, and t Tho compilor of those notoy 
patonised amateur aud professional —_possessoa one, and line exporlonen of 
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In 1826 Masn-muno, tho most colobrated of sword-makors, forged 
somo of his best blador, now still in oxistonco. ‘The welding shows a 
peculiar goldon tingo, like forked lightning through a dark cloud. 
Tlo folded his motal from four sides, boat it out and rofolded it ina 
opooulins mannor, 

In 1838 thove livod in Mino, ab tho villago of Soki, Shidzu saburo 
Kani-uji, a pupil of Masa muno, 

In 1362, Okano-milzu, a colobrated mekor of sabros, haying moro 
swoop in them than the blados of other makers, 

1870 a.n., Kano-sada was 2 roputed sword-smith of Soli, 

All swords made sinco 1570 are called Shinfo (now swords),and the 
old but inferior blades are included with these. ‘Thoswords of previous 
mako aro called Koto (old swords). 

Yorikawa Kuni-hiro, 1600 .p., was tho best of the new (Shinto) 
makors, 

In Sotsu (Osaka) Tsuda Behizen no kami Sulco-hivo was another 
makor of about tho samo poriod (1624). 

Subsequont makers aro numerous, butasthoro are no special logonds 
connoctod with thoi blades or particular charactoristics portaining to 
thom, tho list of thoiry names is omitted horo, 

Tho edgo of the Japanese sword is tempored separately from the 
body, by being covorcA with clay whon placod in tho fire, and this 
process brings out tho marking peculiar to theso swords callod ya-hi ba 
(burnt hond), . 

‘Thoso procossos vary, nnd nro ontled :—~ 

Suguha, ov sbraight edgo: tho style of Kuni mitvu 

Hoso suguhe (fino thin), straight edgo; tho Yamashiro stylo, 

Odmidgro, largo, irrogular, wavy; tho Sagami and Bizon stylo. 

Komidare, small, irvogular, wavy; samo stylo, 

Choji, liko clovos laid sido by sido: Bizon stylo, 

Plaka, ovorinid potas, like flower potals; Bizon slylo, 

Ifttatsura, marvkod with cloudy spots: Soshiu style. 

O Noture, largo wavy lino; common to all, 

Ho Niutare, a smell wavy lino; common to all. 

Nake ashi, sorvated ; principally Bizon, 

Cunome or gonome, flvo enryos and a slraight lino allornating ; Mino 
and Soki style. 

Sambousug?, Uhveo sorrated marks end a straight lino alternating, 

Niyo* avo spots on tho hard motnl of tho edgo, peculiar to cortain 
makes; and Niyoie, cloudings and markings in the wolding, ‘Lho 





tho fear and snporstitiona sovorenee stain of human blood if it is not 
ovineed by nativos of all clagsos fo giound out spocdily after tho death 
tho swords of this maker, of the viotli. 

* Swords ce said fo rolain the 
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markings on the point, called Bostd, avo of sovoral kinds, denoting (he 
peculiar makos, 

AN theso details must bo thoroughly sindiod by ovory dapanony, 
gontloman, aud J/on Nami (exports) wore ponsioned hy the Tokugawa 
government to teach the “ tate marks.” 

Tho shapes of blades wore classe as following :-— 

Ken, two-edged falehiona, 

Tatohi, swords with a groator curve. 

Katana, the common largo swortl. 

Wakizashi, tho ordinary medimm blade. 

Tanto, the short sword, of Into ost worn will {ho Avante. 

Yoroidoshi, a short thick blade, 

Vari, a lance. 

Nagina/a, a largo-hoaded lanco, 

Unokubi tshuri (cormorant’s-hoad-shapod), a blade thuttened oub wt 

the point. 

Kam? otosht, a small pointed stilotto, 

Shobutshuri, like a Ang-lent, fat-hacked, 

Hirutskuri, bvoad-shapetl. 

Iwomune, sloping-backed, 

dlako mune, square-backed, Py 

Ogisuki, yound-poinied. ° 

Kiromono ayo grooves or hollows in tho blados filled with efhnson 
lacquer or carvings of Fudo, Merishiten (Qvagons), and sometimos 
Bonji (Sanskrit) letters and Chinoso charactors, such ag roul Adme bur 
zeé (“will cut for ton thousand years”); fon ke tat hee ( ponco bonoath 
Heaven ”); soi shin ho hohe (“ honest heart and patriotic”), Somo xwordls 
havo beon engraved with pootry of thirly-ono syllables, 

Tho shapes of tho haft (homé, ov nakayo) and tho marks Uoreon ave 
a sorious study to all ite swordsinon, 

Yaswri me (filo-marka), to keop tho hill from slipping, 

Hisayasuri, Yokoyusuri taka no ha, Va hadeu, avo tho various sbylos 
each haying somo peculiarity of the maker. 
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Anucawa iver, ii, 284, 286 

Aidzu olan, tho, rebellion of, i, 282 

Aino origin of the Japanese, 1. 16 

Ainos, the, revolt of, i, 188 

Alcock, Sir Ruthorford, on Japanese 
Art, ii, 98 

Almanao first used, i, 120 

Ama-no-uki-hashi, or floating bridge 
of heaven, i, 80 

Amatorasn, queon of thasun, i. xxix. 
29) slogonil of, 81; ii, 246 

Ameri¢an demands for commercial 
intorcourag, 1, 246, 247, 262, 264 

Amita Buddha, i, 88, 86 

Anagawa, battlo of, i, £86 

Ba Taped to Princo Waki-Irako, 

Od 

Anatomy nob formerly known in 
Japan, ii, 964 account of its dis- 
covery, 05, 06, 2. 

Ancestor, worship of, enjeined, 1. 43 

Andorson, Professor, his art collection, 
ii, 42 5 upon Japanese design, com- 
postion, diawing, perapoctive, chin- 
roseuro and colour, 86, 87, 93, 94 

Animals, Japanese, ii, 17 

Anko, Kmporor, assassinated, , 106 

Antiquitios of Japan, ii, 176 

Arai, gato of, ii, 282 

Architecture, nneient style of i, 36 

Auishiyama, village, ii, 204 

Arisngawa, Prince, commander-in- 
chil of the imperial forces, i, 840 

Auny, @ new, oreated, i, 320 

Art, dapaneso, development of, i. 
120; procenses of, ii, 80; temple 
mb treasures, fi, 80; studies in 
Kioto, SL sfanres, 825 of foreign 
derivation, 885 patronisod — by 
govornment, 83; culy artists, 84; 





tho Tosa school, 84; Kano and 
his school, 85; Okio and the 
Shiyo Riu, 87; Tokusai, 87, 89; 
Prolessor Anderson’s summary, 98 ; 
design, 945 beauty of the human 
form not apmecinted, 95; com- 
position, drawing, 97 5 peispective, 

8; chiaroscuro and colour, 99; 
fiequont recurrence of some objects, 
100; legend of the Cuckoo and tho 
Moon, 101-108 ; technical mastory, 


Art and industry developed, i, 236 

Aryan family of languages, the, i. 
xxv. 3 ii, 62, 77 

Aryana, the, ii, 58, 76, 77 

Asakusa, tumplo of, ii, 24; various 
attractions, 26; the Nio, or ginnt 
gate-keepers, 26; the remedial 
idol, 27; proying-wheel, 28 

Ashikaga Shoguns, riso of, i. LLG; 
images beheaded and pilloied, 264 

Ashikaga-‘laka-Uji, his discontent, 
i, 168; abrupt dopartme, 160; 
accuses Nitta, 169 

Ashikagas, the, supreme power of, 
i. 178; deoline of, 183; complote 
overthrow, 186 

Assassination of tho prime minister 
Ui, i, 167; of two [nglishmon at 
Yedo, 260; of Mr. Richardson, 265 ; 
of the Minister Okubo, 284 

Assemblies, eleotive, i. 365 

Atsuta, Shinto temple of, depository 
of tho sacred sword, ii, 266 

Awada, sont as amibassndor to China, 
i, 280 

Baxuru, the, i, 245 

Bangyitels, Buddhist, ii, 202, 213 


B44 


BATH. 





Bath, tho, a popular institution, i, 60 

Rell, the wishing, logend of, it. 201 

Bibles, the Japanoso (seo Kajihi and 
Nihonki) \ . 

Binauru Sonja, tho’ remedial idol at 
Asakusa, ii, 27 

Birds, Japanese, ii, 17 

Biwa, lake of, it, 232 

Bo-treo, the, i, 67 

Boat, ancient, in the muscum at 
Osaka, ii. 142 

Bonin islands, the, i, 35 taken under 
Japanese protection, 318 


Baus, the, their selindulgent lives, | 


i, 198; scattered after tho sur- 
render of Tonganji, 196 
Brahmanism, i, 65 
Brinkley, Captain, on the Japanese 
language, ii, 61, 66, 72, 75 
Bronze-work, ii, 86; process of cast- 
ing, 87, 88; coloured pictures in 
metals, 39; repaussd wark, 40° 
Buddha, his doscont, i, 66; life and 
teaching, 673 statua of, brought 
into Japan, 107; rolic of, at tho 
temple of THoviuji, ii, 161 
Buddhism, i. xxx, ; ils Indian origin, 
Gk its simplicity, 695 use of idols, 
69; analogy with Christianity, 70 ; 
theory of tha cosmogony, 715 mo- 
yality and purity, 72 5 transmigra- 
tion of souls, 743 introduced into 
China, 74; into Korea and Japan, 
76 ; powerful in thestate, 81; bold-, 
neas of tho priosts, 81; adopted by 
all classes, 82; modern seepticisn 
respecting, 92-99; the “ Ranters” 
of, 88; rise of, 107; hostility to, 104 
Duis pleats oreocntod by Nobun- 
aga, i, 193; their tomploof Uieyci 


destroyed, 194; fortified templo of 


Tlonganji, 194; its siege and sur- 
render, 195; prlostly agtire, 203 
sects, i. 88; Protestant, of 
Japan, 86 ; mumbor of, 10, 91; in- 
fluence of Huropean civilisation, 92 
Burial-places of the Mikados, ii, 158 


Caner, tho present, i, 364 

Cannon imported into Japan, i; 183 

Castle of Yedo, 220 

Ceiling of arrows at tho old castle of 
Kanazawa, ii, 145 

Census taken in £744, i, 286 

Charm of numbers, the, i. 3: 

Chaya, the, or tea-honse, i, 14 
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COMPARATIVE 


Chorry-Lreo, dapnneso, it, 205 

Ghickens, sacred, in tho Shinto 
tomplos, fi, 11. 

Children, Japanasa, it, 18, 167 

China, Buddhism in, i, 73 dream of , 
tha emperor al, 75 5 presenta fram 
a mission to, 78; furthar intor- 
course with, 80, 2805 allempls to 
invado Japan, 161 

Chiontiin, Buddhist temple of, ii, 182 

Cholera introduced into Japan, i, 
xxxvii., 264 

Choshin clan, the, long - standing 
grievances of, i, 2425 fives upon 
foroign ships, 268; dismissed from 
Kiolo, 200; attacks a Satsuma 
ship, 270; conflict with tho Sat 
summa and Aidau clang, 271 

Choshiu and Satsuma, tho princes of, 
their long-standing grievance, i, 
242; projects for restoring power 
ta the emperor, 248, 2445 honours 
granted to, 279 

Christian roligion, tha, pratected by, 
Nobunaga, i. 101 

Christianity in Japan, appearance 
and spread of, i, 1003 Moyyishing 
condition of, 100 5 Tydyaau’s extir- 
pidion of, 218; renetion against, 
92, 2005 intordial, 208; perscous 
tions, 300, 801 

Christians, the, parseouted, i, 2L8; 
revolt, and massnore at Shimabara, 

Cher diogivat porlod ohgnget tot ‘ji 
wronological poriod changad Lo Myij 
Lose rh ang ly 


Chronology, soinpor as of Christian 
and Japanese, i, 102 

Church, first Christian, in Japan, 
i, LOL 

Clan systom, the, nbolished, i, 820 

Clarke, Mr, ILyde, theory of, i, xxv, 
17; ti, 68, 75-79, B31 

————— on his ‘Turano-Alrican 
theory, ii. 75-79 

Climate, i, 6-2 , 

Coat of Arms, the imperial, i, 118 

“Cockpit,” tho, of dapan, ii, 170 

Coinage, now copper, introduced, i, 
220; altered, 230; restored by 
Tyotsugu, 28.” 

Cuins, modern, af Japan, ti, LE3 

Commorca, foreign, oncouragcd, i, 216 

Comparative table at words in dae 
panes, Wost African, and other 
languages, ti, BLT 


" 


CONQUAINADE, 


Couenbinage, systom of, i, 106 
Consoription law, the, i, 820, 821 
Consular jurisdiction, i. xlv.—xlviii, 
Uonvios establishment, the central, 
5, i 824 
Costumes, ii, 7, 12, 258, 259 
Creation, Japanase account of, i, 25 
Orown, the descent of the, i, 100 


Darnursu, the colossal god of Nara, 
head shaken off by an carthquake, 
i, 10; ii, 225; description of, ii, 
166; of Kioto, ii, 2255 of Kama- 
kuva, i. 1645 ti, 178 

Dai-jo-Dai-jin, or offica of prime 
minister, i, 128 

Pai-jo Ku-wan, the, or cabinet, 136 

Daimios, or provinoial princes, i, 214, 
217, 218 

Dancy of the virgin pricstosses, ii. 174 

Danees, festival, fi, 218; national, 
pees the most ancient ceremonial, 


. Deer, sacred, of Miyajima, ii, 120 
Defacing customs abolished, i, 18 
Diana, tho Russian frigato, wrecked 

by an varthquako off Shimoda, i, 
12,961; it, 118 f say 
Dogs, Korean, i. 177 
Dolio, * the priest, aspires to tho 
throng, i, 110 : 
Doncho, the priest, sent from Koma 
‘in Koroa, i, 130 
Drawings, amateur, ti, 279 
Datoh Wnguage, its spread, i, 287 


© Ditch, the, thoir inforcourso with 


Japan, i, 294 5 forged letter found 
oe hoard a Portuguese vessel, 205 
Dynastios, Northern and Sontharn, i, 
"Ls wars, 176 
Dynnaty, the imporial, i. 85, 37, 39, 
100 


Dynasty, tho Tolengawa founded, i. 
20L 


Harviguakns, summary of, i, 10-12; 
aucovssion of, 260 

Kiicts against Christianity, and rules 

* for testing tha orthodoxy of Lhe 
Japanese, 1. 300, SOL 

Vaucation, progress of, i, 129; interest 
takon in, by the emporor and om- 
pcs 330 5 

Hdueational system, Ute, i, 828 

Emporor, the present (see Mutsu- 
lite) 


INDEX. 
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GRISITAS, 








Emperors and empresses, list of, ii, 
326, 327 
» Northern and ‘Southern, i. 
116 


Engi-Kaku, the, composed by Fuji- 
wara 'lokibira, i. 134 

England, beginning of intercourse 
with Japan, i, 204 

English, the, in dapan, i, xxii. 249, 
262, 264, 250, 260, 266, 288 

Enomoto Kamurijo, Admiral, studica 
naval warfare in Tolland, i, 285; 
adheres tothe Tokugawa cause, 
285; compelled to surrender, 286 ; 
appointed to a high office, 286 

Enouyé Kawori, minister of public 
works, i, 861; attempt on his life, 
362 

Enriaku-ji, temples (see Hiyei-san) 

Envoys, Japanese, despatched © to 
Rurope, i, 260 

Epic, a prose, on the overthrow of 
tho Taira, i, 161 

Excursion vans, ii, 18 

Exhibition, historic, at Kioto, ti, 210 

Extent and area of Japan, i, 8 


Farr, Japanese, at Osaka, fi, 148 

Fetishism, i. xxvii. 

Sire-arms inproduced, i, 188 

Fish-drying for manure, ii, 208 

Pormosa,, the recont. war of Japan 
against, i, 810, 811; indemnity 
paid by Rugsia, S11 

Fruiehi, ii, 263 

I'u division, tho, of Tokio, i, 820; ii, 


Ab ' 

Fuchin, it, 286 (sce Shidzuoka) 

Vagi-kawa river, ii: 298 

Fujiwara regents, i 110; tho houso 
of, founded, 128; riso and eminence, 
132; oppressive power, 188 

Fuji-yama, tho snered mountain, ii, 
1, 281, 284, 293; its hoight, 294 ; 
a dormant, not oxtinet, volcano, 
205; legend of its origin, 206; 
cultivation, 295; pilgrimages to its 
stinmit, 296 

Fusieda, lanchoon at, ii, 285 


Gassuo, the priest, drowns himself, i. 
385 


Gavotte, government, published, i. 
285 6 

Geishus, or daucing girls, ii, 149, 
199; schools lor, 225 


346 


GENJI-MONOMATART, 


Gengi-monogutari, written by Mura- 
saki-Shikibn, ii. 38, x. 68, 286 

Geku shrine, the, ii, 244; the goddess 
thee worshipped, 246, 2. 

Geng king, the, sonds_a force to 
invade Kushima and Iki, i, 201; 
Tis armada, 292 5 final destruction, 


Genro-In, (house of seniors) or sonate, 
i, 86 

Geology, i, 9 , 

Ginketajt (silver-storied. templc), fi. 
18 

Go-Daigo, the Southern Emperor, i. 
116; oacapos from Oki, 161; ro- 
stored to his capital, 166; escapes 
to Yoshino, 1745 his death, 176 

God-ancestors, extreme apo of, i, 15. 

Gods of Japan, tho namber of the, i, 
81; the Aamé or, i, xxvii, 40, 45, 
ii, 250 

Gods, the way of tho, i, 40, 42 

Gohei, the, » Japanese icligious em~ 
blem, i, 32, 34, 50; ii. 169 

Cokenin, tho, i. 219 

Go-Komio, Emperor, i. 229 

Goll cups, the Mikado’s gifts of, ii. 


8 

Go-Sakiua-Machi, Empress, i. 286 

Go-Shirakawa, the ‘cloistered om- 
poror,’ i, 142 

Go-Tobi, ox-omperor, i. 157; attempts 
to assert the imparial rights, 168 ; 
gon test with his ministor Yoshitoki, 

Gravoyards, villagg, ii, 180 

Grifis's Afthados’ Hmpire, i, vi, 20, 
21, 40, 72, 87, 91, 122, 194, 142, 
160, 176, 187, 198, 244 


Vaonrman of Tamoki, Shinto templo 
of, ii, 171 : 

Uachiman, i. 139 (eo Ojin-Termo) 

achiman-'l'o19, i. 138-189 

fair, labourets’ mode of dressing, ii. 8 

Takond lake, ii, 808 

monntains, ii, 8300, 302 

Hamamatsu, ii, 283 

Ian division, the, i. 820 

STava-hiri, or suicide, i, 61, 2. 

Unibours and trading ports, i. 4 

Harima sea, the, ii, 19 

Uarvis, Mr, veevived in Yodo by the 
Shogun, i, 253 

Tlarvest player or ritual, i. 47, 4) 

Hatamoto, the, i, 218 
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WOUKT, 


Tfeiji, the, battle of, i, La 

Tlowsken, Mv, American seeretary of 
logation, munderad, i. 268 

Hibachi, the, ii, 9 

Tiilétada appointed nominally to the 
Shogunate, i 200; succoety his 
fathor, 2243 sends a subjest a 
Nuropo to shady its yoligions, Byti s 
devides against Roman Catholicism, 
226; authorises the founding of 
tha Wooyeno temples, 226 

Thidoyori, son of tho Taiko, , 2065 
revolts, 207; besieged at Osaka, 
210; revolts again, LO; commits 
suicnle, 211 

IMideyoshi, j. 188, oviginally a detlo, 
18D; appoints n child-suecossor 
to Nobunga, L9G; dectarca war 
against Korea, LOK; threatens China, 
1005 his ambition, 4005 becomes 
tho Taiko, 201; his character, 201 ; 
anecdotes of, 2025 propares fo in- 
yade Korea, 3023 proveeds lo Kin- 
shiv, 803; death ont truco with 
Koren, 808 (see also ii, 220) 

st Buddhist tomple of, 
ii, 

Iiogo, the foreign squadrons" at, 4 
273, 274; ti. 117 (see Kobe) 

TLirata, hia instructions and prayers, 
i, 4-46 

Tirate Alsutandé composes his Kose 
hi-soibun” at Shidznoka, fi, 288 

Historic period, commencopjont ol, 
in Japan, i, LOL 

Tinga, tho rebols in, 1.43 

Hiyei-sen, tho grent templo of, i 
80, 139, 100; destroyed, LL; Ane 
Dixon’s account of it, 227-220 

Tojo family, tho, i, 1163 thotr full, 
110; good and patriotio services, 
160; ovorthrow, 166 

-—~— tho “Tatar,” of Odowarn, i, 
196; its final overthrow, 198 

Tlokusni, tho Japancso Uoywrth, ii, 


ae 


, 

Honganji, fortified temple and mon- 
astery of, 1, 1945 siege and surren- 
der, 105 

Horinji, anciont Buddhist temples of, 
i, 79; dol of Buddha, i 101; 
carvings of Pines Shatoku, 162 

Hoyei-san, its peak produced hy an 
earthquake, i, LL 


Jnouxt, snowy ranges ol, 1, 266 


2 


TDOLs. 


Idols, Buddhistio use of, i. 68 

Idan hills, view of, i. 802 

Ti, created Uairo or chief minister 
of the Shogun, i, 253 5 concludes 
treaties with foreign governments, 
2645 called the “Swaggoring Prime 
Ministor,” 265 5 assassinated, 257 
his head oxposed, 258 

Uteyo-no-Awo, Princess regent, i. 

0 ‘ 

Incense, coromonial burning of, fi. 

212 


Infinite vision, » Buddhist debato on, 
i, 92-09 

Inland town or villago, ii, 14 

Tnshiraga, the painter, i, 129 

Insignin, the imperial, 1, 205 carried 
olf by Fujiwara-Arimitzu, i, 180 

Ig, anciont shrines of, i, 69; ii, 244 

Ishibé village, fi, 236 

Ishiyama-dera, tho famous Buddhist 
jomples, ii, 238 5 logondary origin, 


Islands of Japan, i, 1-4, 9 

Ito, Mv,, home minister, i, 857 

Itsuku, island, iie 120; tomples of 
Miyajima, 120 

Tydiaitsu succecds Hiddtada, i, 226 ; 
his foudal policy, 226 ; forbids all 
foreign intercourse, 227; and the 
construction of sen-going vessols, 
227; rovolb and maggncro of tho 
Ubriatians, 228; his new coppor 
coinage, 229 

lydmofhi, Shogun, his accession, i. 

#2565 his death, 273 

Tydsada, Shogun, his accossion, i. 247 ; 
his death, 254 . 

lydtsugu, Shogun, suppresses smug~ 
gling, i. 284 

Tyélsnna, Shogun, i, 280; encourages 
Vilorature, 230; maritime com- 
mereo, 201 

lyéyasu, founder of tho ‘lokugawa 
dynasty, i, 186, 204; birthplace, 
206, Hi, 2783 establishes himeulf in 
tha Kuanto, i, 205; founds Yedo, 
200; solo regent, 2063; conspired 
against, 206; battle of Sekigahwa, 
207-200; oreatcd Shogun, 209; 
besieges Osaka, 210; Untleyori’s 
funily destroyed, 211; issues an 
edict for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, 2125 persecntes tho Chris- 
tian converts, 213; jnomotes eduea- 
tion and Jewrning, 414; takes con- 
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KAMI-DANA, 


trol of the Mines, 215; encourages 
foreign commeres, 215; his death 
and “legacy,” 216; feudal system of 
administration, 217; proclamation 
interdicting Christianity through- 
out the empire, 298; at Shidzuoka, 
ii, 287 

Tzanagi and Ivanami, i, xxix., 28; 
their method of creation, SL 


JAPANESE ombassy to Europe, i, 271 

Japanese polition) and international 
prospects, i, xxxi, 

Jesuit missionarics, the, i. 200; their 
numbors, 211; attack the Buddhist 
priests, 296 

Towels, magutamn, or divine, ii. 148 

Jimmu-Tonno, first historic omperor, 
descont of, i. 35,101,119 ; his con- 
quests, 120; palace, 121; imperial 
salute in honour of his accession, 
ii, 182 

Jingu -Kogo, Empress, i. 108 ; hor in- 
vasion of Korea, 104; diplomatic 
relations between Japan and China, 
123; brings books and writings 
from Korea, 125 

Jinviki-sha men, ii, 7, 236, 237 

Jiogakko, or female normal school, ii. 


105 
Jiokoba, or fomalo industrial estab- 
lishment, ii, 195 
Jito, Mmpress, her reforms, i, 128 
Josetsu, tho artist, ii, 85 


Kapzumo, the capital in Kuwanno's 
reign, aflerwads Kioto, i. 181 

Kaempfer, Dr, on tho origin of tho 
Japanese, i. 16; his visit to Japan, 
282; desoribes lake Mnkond, ii, 
805 

RKago, or mountain chair, ii, 284 5 its 
discomforts to a European, 307 

Kagoshima, bombardment of, i. 266; 
yemoval of stores and arms resisted, 

‘ 839, 310; ocoupied by Saigo, 
dD 

Kakemono, hanging pictures mounted 
on rollers, ii, 81 

Kamakura, founded by Yoritomo, i. 
148; its aggrandisement, 162; ils 
fa and present acsolation, 154; 
Nitta’s attack upon, 163-165 

Kani, the, or gods of the couctry, 1 
xxvii, 40 

Kuni-dana, or Ponales, i. 455 ii, 260 





KAMI-NO-MIGHL. 
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Kami-no-michi, or way of the gods, 
i, 40, 42 

Kamogawa river, ii, 186 

Kanagawa, ii, 809 

Kanaya village, il, 286 

Kanazawa, old castle of, ceiling of 
arrows, gilded tiles, ii, 146 

Katio Masanobu, his school of Japan- 
ese art, ti. 80 

Karuno, the ship, i, 124 

Kashiwabara, selected by Jimmu- 
‘Tenno for his capital, i, 120 

Kasuga, Shinto temple of, ii, 172; its 
three thousand lantorns, 173 

Kato Kiyomasa, tho persceutor of 
the Christians, i, 88; the designor 
of Nagoya castle, fi, 276 

Katsumoto’s robollion, i, 180 

Kawamura, Admiral, sont lo Kago- 
shima, i, 340; mado minister of 
marine, 861; his private residence, 
ii, 6; dinner at, 20 

Koiki, the last Shogun, i, 274; vo- 
signs his oflice, 275; altempts lo 
regain his power, 276; marches to 
Osaka, and advances to Kioto, 277 ; 
defeated, 279; submits lo the om- 
poror, 280 

Reiko, ere his momorable reign, 
iL 

Ken division, the, i, 820 

Kingiré, the, or “shreds of brocade,” 
i 

Kinsé Shiriaku, tho, i, 241 

Kioto (Miako) founded by Kuwannu, 
i, 181; burnt, 182; scene of wars, 
188, see Kadzuno 

Kioto, the western eapilal, i, 131, 
140, 158, 181, 188, 190; ii. 170; 
lodgings in a Buddhist temple, 180 ; 
mineval baths at Maruyama, 180; 
Buddhist temple of Uigashi-Otani, 
181 ; of Shionin, 182; the Mikado’s 
palace, 182-184 ; Shinto temple of 
Shimagomo, 185; summer seat of 
the Mikado, 186; Mr. Shumako's 
private school, 187; the silver- 
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storied temple, 187; Shinto temples 
of Yoshida, 10; the eight million 
gods, 190; Buddhist temple of 
Shinniyodo, 191; of Kurodane, 
101; of Nanjonji, 192; industrial 
establishments, 193; female normal 
school, 195-198, silk factories, 198; 
the Karakuko seliovl, 108, 109; 
gashas, or dancing girls, 190, 200, | 


KOREA, 


224; banquet with Buddhist dig- 
nitaries, 200-201; ilnuinations, 
jugglers, 208; Arashiyama, 205 ; 
fishing and boating, 200; Shinto 
temple of Matauna, 208 ; Japanese 
music, 209; the gront‘Toji temples, 
210; Shinshu temples al Nishi 
Honganji, 212; a.Buddhist bauquot, 
218; historical exhibition, 275 the 
Mikado’s carvings, 218; literary 
treasures, 218; government college, 
218; porcelain works, 220; Hide 
yoshi at Kiyomidgu, 240; Shinshu 
tomple of Nishi-Olani, 222; nav 
tion dances, 222; silk and other 
fuctories, 223; streot strolls, 226 ; 
Moant Hiyoi, 227; illness, 220 

Kirishmia, Mount, i. 80 

Kirishitun (Cluistian) intordiob and 
proclamation against, i, 217, 208 

Si placed under martial law, 
i, 3 

Kiyomidau, tomple of, ti, 220 

Kiyomori, i, 199; his deeds in tho 
gon of Iyo, 140, 2.3 rosouca tho 
eperor, 148; made primo minister, 
1443 altowfils to avsnssinate, 145 

Kobo Daishi, founder of tho Shengon 
sect.J, 80; am artist, 1.843 author 
oft Jaa alphabot, 169 

Wobds and Lioyo, ti, 117; waterfalls, 
1175 Lea-houses, shyines, Lomples, 
‘118; olub, 118 

Kojihi, the, origin and authorship, i, 
20, 21, 26 o 

Wokaku, Bmporor, i, 286; famine én 
his roign, 287 

Kokon, impress, i, 109, 110 

Kokioku, Hinpress, afterwards Saimul, 

Kokubu, village, ii, 160 

Komagalakd mountain, ii, 265 


+ Komei, Emperor, his death, i, 274 


Komio-Tenno, the Northern Mim- 
poror, 1, 116, 174 

Korea, its relations with dapan, i, 
7h, 121; under dingu-Kogo, 2; 
Tlidoyoshi declares war against, 
198; invasion of, BO; retreat of 
the king, 804 5 a parley, 806; Pin- 
shang abandoned, 8065 China sonds 
help, 806; truco concluded, 308; 
Insting eflects of the war, 8083 de- 
clines to acknowledzo the Mikado, 
81L5 0 treaty of amity concluded, 
We, SLB 


KOREAN, 


Korean pirates attack tho is'and of 
‘Teushima, i, 289, 290 

Koriyamn, town of, ii, 163 

rujo, anciont Buddhist temple of, 
ii, 140; reminiscences of Lrineo 
Shotoku, 140 

Kosé no Kanaoké, tho first Japanese 
artist, ii, 84, 

Kotoku, Hmporor, i, 108 

Kom, Shinto temple of, at Osaka, ii, 

Kunamoto, castle of, i, 841. 

Kurilo islands, i, 3; mado over to 
Japan, 817 

Kuroda, General, his victory ovor the 
rebals, i, 283; minister of agri- 
roulture and tho colonies, 363 ; his 
administration in Yozo, 363 

Kurodanl, Buddhist tomplo of, ii, 





Kuroshiwo, or Black Curront, i. 6 

Kusunoki-Masashigé, or ‘ Nanko,’ i, 
162; undertakes to restore Go- 
Daigo, 162; his wise advico re- 
jected, 170 ; addross to his son, 170 ; 
dofont, 171; sufcidg, 172; fame as 
a patriot, 172; gallantry and death 
this son, 178-174 

Kuwaunn, Emperor, 1. 80; transfers 
tho capital to Kadzumo, 181 

Kwannon, the goddess of a thousand 
hands, i, 80; hor temples at Ni- 
gotsu, ii, L70; miraculous appenr. 
angp to Prince Bizon, 280; colossal 

‘. bronzo statue of, at Siomizaka, 281 


Lacqurn-work, ii. 3L; 0 speciality of 
Japan, 31; in remote times, 32; 
decline and revival, 83: process of 
laying on, 34; gold and silver 
applied, 36, 36 

Tnequer, inlaid, and bamboo-work, at 
Shidauoka, ii, 286 

Takes of Japan, i 6 

Language, the Japanoss, its origin, i, 
xxiv.y unwritten, ii, 48; oral 
teaching, 40, 60; colossal systom 
of mnomonics, 61; ancient, 51; 
tho Loo-choo dinleot, 62; 9 Ture- 
nian tongue, 52; Mr Lydo 
Olarke’s theory, 63; characters 
flrab intvodueed from Korea, 64; 
Ohinoso literature, 64; Shinji lettors 
of tho “ godeago,” 65; apoken and 
written, 66 ; Capt, Brinktoy on, 72, 
765; Comparative ‘lable, dbl + 
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MIKADOS, 





Laws, revision of the, i, 823; codes 
of 1871 and 1878, 823; repeal of 
barbarous, 324. 

Legacy of Iyéyasu, the, i, 216 

Logends, Japanese, i. 85; ji, 288- 
292 

Letter of a Japaneso gentleman to a 
Chinaman, ii, 69-71; interchange 
of prose and poetry, 71, 72 

Lighthouse building commenced, 1. 
285 

Litorature of Japan, great develop- 
ment of, i, 288; ii, 57; influence 

,of women on, 68 

Loo-choo Islands the, i, 8; the king- 
dom of, becomes subject to tho 
princes of Satsuma, 809; the lan- 
guage of, ii, 61, 76 

Lotus, the emblem of the Buddhist 
faith, ii. 16 


Mayatama, divine jewels, i, 380, 82 ; 
ii, 143 

Maget, Dr,, on the advantages of the 
Japan islands, i, 13 

Mana, or tho true name, i, 21 

Manufactovies, silk and Chirimen, ii. 
223 

Masago imprisons her father, i. 157 

Masnshigo, see Kusunoki 

Masatsura defeats Taka-Uji’s general, 
i, 173; interviow with the am- 
pero, i73 3 gallant death, 174 

Matsuno Jinsha, Shinto temple of, ii. 


208 

Matsuzaka, birthplace of Motori, ii. 
241.5 visit to a girls’ school, 242 ; 
the Geku shrine, 244; tho Naiko, 
ov inner shrine, 248; coremonial 
templo dance, 252, 253 . 

Mayozake, village, its fishermen, ii, 
383 3 

Mayurama, mineral baths at, ti, 180 

Mediterranean, the Japanese, i, 7 

Michisané banished to Kiushia, i. 
ian deified as tho god 'Tenjin, 

84 

NM ite or Mirawa, bay and castloof, it, 

Mikado, the, palace at Kioto; if, 182 ; 
throne-room, studio, 183; bed- 
chamber, £84 ; apartments of the 
armpit 184; imporial gardens, 





, his summer-soat, ii, 186 
Mikados, tho, divine descont, i. 85, 37 ; 
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MILLER, 


prayor of, 43; simplicity of their 
lives, palaces, &e,, 130;  burial- 
places, ji, 168 

Miller, Mr, Max, i, xxiv. 73 

Mimana pays tibute to Japan, i 
121 

Mimosnsogawa river, ii. 249 

Minamoto family, the, i, 185 ; use the 
white flag, 187 ; giowing influence, 
139; rising military power, 140; 
its meatest depression, J45; ascen- 
dency, 150; struggles with the 
Ilojo family, 166 

Minatogawa, great battle of, i. 171 

Mines, the, placed under the direction 
of Okubo-Nogayasu, i, 216 

Miosho-enno, Hmpiess, i. 226 

Minor, tho sacied, symbol of Shinto 
faith, i, 29, 82, 31, 41; ii, 10 

Mishima, great Shinto temple, ii, 
209; is treasures, 299; tho hugo 
of its god, 300 

Missaka, ii, 284 

Missionniics, Jesuit, burnt at Naga- 
saki, 1,199 

Miya, the port of Nagoya, ii. 266; its 
gatoways, 278 

Miyagawa river, ii, 244 

Miyajima, ancient tomples of, ii. 
120; snered decr and monkeys, 
121; Shinto temple at, 122; origin 
of, 128, 124; Buddhist temple of 
a thousand mats, 124; story of 
Yoshitaka and Motonari, 124-126 

Mochi-Uje, assassinated, i, 179 

Model-picture, at the ond of a 
banquet, fi, 161, 208, 216. 

Monolary systom, new, i. 325 

Money onder system, i, 827 

Mongol Tartars, tho, invasion by, i. 
161 

Monkeys, sacred, of Miyajima, ii, 120 

Moon and the Cuckoo, the, legend of, 
ii, 101-103 

Morinaga, Prince, i, 166; murdered 
by Taka-Uji, 176 

“ Morne Land,” its meaning, i, 102 

Motodri-Noinga, birthplace, ii, 241; 
his wiitings, 241 

Mounsey’s, Mr,, “ Satsuma Rebellion,” 
i, 832 

Mountains of Japan, height of, i. 4 

Miiller, Mr. Max, i, xxiv, 78 

Music, Japanese, if. 209 

Musical instruments, ii, 149 

Mutsn-JTito, preseut emperor of 
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NIKKO SURINTS, 


Japan, i. LIT; his oath to promote 
representative poverument, 2805 
distiicted state of the empire on 
his accession, 405 supprenses: 
suecessive rebollions, 50; sin 
pheity of his court, 861 5 troubles 
of his relun, 862; conatibutional 
objects, 8645 now form of govern« 
mont, 355; list of Gabinot ministers, 
365 

Mythology of dapan, lesa repulsive 
than that of the Greaks, i, linn 
litle understood, 1; Choe Snered 
Books which embody it, 20 





Nagasaxty il. (3b: coalemines, 132; 
government establishmonts, 153; 
rugten church missionary soviety, 

U0 

Nagoya, city of, i, 272 5 banquetand 
exhibition of porcelain, 872 ; castle, 
273; gold fish, 274; atlompla to 
aleal one, 274; hialory of tho 
enstle, 275 

Nai-Dai-jin, tho office of, crented, i. 

: 9 


Naiku, the intldr shrino of tho st 
gotldess, ti, 248 ul) 
Nanjonji, Buddhist tomplo of, i. 102 

Nanko, i, 162 (see Kusmnoki) 

Nana, first viow of, 11, LU tho great 
temple of Dai-butan, 166; colossal 
god of bronze and gold, 1655 the 
supporters, 160; listorle jroties, 
167; footprint of Buildha, ' (0H ; 
the wreat oll, L703 other tunplee 
of, (70-76 

Nara cmprosses, tho, revival of 
Shinto under, i, 703 the imperial 
capital during sevoral reigns, LOD, 


Narumi own, ii, 278 

Naval architecturo first commence), 
i, 124 

——- revolt suppressed, i. 286 

Navy, tho Japanese, destrayed hy 
by the Koreans, i: 307 

— ,, imperial, established, i, 321 

Nicluren and his sect, 4 87; the 
© Rantors ” of Buddhism, 88 

Night-crying stone, thy, legend of, 
ii, 289 

Nightmgale, tho dapanase, ti, 802 

Nihonti, the, i, i; indication of 
Chinese influence, 26 

Nikko shrines, i, 281 





*  NINIGI-NO-MIKOTO, 


Ninigi-no-Mikote, i, 295 the ‘Sovien 
grandchild,’ 80; his residence at 
ULlinga, 120 

Nintoku ot Osaka, i, 106, ii, 189; 
and his brother, their generous 

e@ contention, i, LOL , 

Nio, or Buddhist gatokeapers, ii, 26. 

Nirvana, doctrine of, i. 68 

Nishi-llonganji, great Shinshu tom- 
plo of, if, 212 

Nishi-Otani, Shinshu tomple of, ii. 
222 

Nitta Yosisada, i, 163; desoris from 
tho Hojo to the impovial causo, 
168; his military success, 164; 
appeal to tho god of the sea, 165; 
captures Kamakura, 165; gallant 
dehth, 176 

Nobunaga, riso of, i, 184; attacks 
Yosimoto’s amy and kills him, 
486; commissioned by the emperor 
to pacifionte the country, 188; aver- 
throws tho falso Shogun, 186; the 
battto of Anagawa, 186; his ability, 
188; public acts, 189; mado Udai- 
jin, 189; protects Oristianity, 190; 
desivoys the Buddhigepricsts, and 
burng tho temples of Iiyei-san to 
i. ground, 104; kills himeel(, 

It 


Narito, the, or Japaneso ritual, i, 46- 
62 


Normm sohool, fomaie, ii. 195-198 
Nursery garden ab Osaln, ii, 189 
oy] 


Cgaevarvony at Kanda, |. 298 
 (-haral, the, ii, 260, 261, 2 

Oignwa viver, i, 5, 2, 205, 207; ii. 
2B, B86 

Ojin-'Tonno, the god of war, i, 104; 
promotes ship-lulding, 124; writ- 
ton characters fitst intraduced, 
Lat; his at tale neo, fi, L683 still 
worshipped by all classes, 159 

Okazaki, birthplace ol Tydyasu, il. 
278 ; granile quarries, 278 

Okon-o, Princo, deotines the crown tn 
fivonr of his brother, Kenso, i, L06 

Okio, the artist, ii, 87, 89 

Oki Talculo, minister of justice, 1, 362 

Okubo memoranduin, the, i, 284 

Okuma, Mr, the finance ministor, his 
roforms, i, 458; the “Japanese 
tiladaione,” 859 

Oosima lighthouse, precautions against 
earthquakes, ri, 115 
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THUBASANT. 





Orgentin, Padve, his interview with 
Nobunaga, i, 19 

Origin of the Japanese, i, 14-17. 

Osaka, the ancient Naniwa, an Im- 
perial city, i, 105; rebellion at, 
209 ; successive sioges of, 210, 211, 
278; ii, 186; historic associations, 
186; imperial reception-house, 188 5 
nuusory garden, 189; Kozn Shinto 
tomple, (40; Ikudama temple, 
140; ancient Buddhist templo of 
Korujo, 140; temple of Sumi- 
yoshi, the sea-gods, 141; musical 
sarvice, 142; museum, 142; pre- 
historio boat, 142; magatamna 
jewels, 148; fair, 1485 castle, 143; 
modern arsenal, L44; immense 
monoliths, 144; ceiling of arrows, 
146; castle keep, barracks, 145; 
pivate Japanese dinnor, 146 ; pub- 
ic «linnor, 147; music and dances, 
140; speech by the president of 
the chamber ot commorce, 150; 
dramatic performances, 151; shop- 
ping expedition, 162; presonts, 
is imperial mint, 158; coins, 

Ola family, the, i, 184, see Nobunaga 

—- Dokuan, builder al Yeda, i, 220 

Otsu, ii, 282 

O-usn, Prince, i. 121; disguises him~ 
solf as a dancing-girl and slays the 
arch~rbel, 122; his“ sacrod 
sword,” 123; his wilo’s  solf- 
sacrifice, 123; introduces lacquer- 
work, (23 

Owari bay, if, 239 

Oyu-shiwo, the, or cold curront, i, 7 

Oye family, the, privileges of, i, 136 

Oyo, Prince, gives an impulse to 
Buddhism, i, 79 











Paper eurroncy, national, i, 326 

manufacture, at Ogi, ii, 415 
produced from diffeent materials, 
42-44; valious uses of paper, 44, 
46 

Papponberg, the rock of, Cluistians 
hurled from, into the sea, i, 228 

Ponnl servitude, i, 824 

Perry, Commorlore, at Uraga, urges a 
commercial ticaly, i, 2465 appears 
a second time, 217; obtains certain 
piivilages trom the Shogun, 248 

Pheasant, the sworded, legend of, fi. 
290, 201 





0352 


PILGRIMS, 


Pilmims to Is6, ii, 288, 248, 268 

% Pillow-words,” ii. 68 

Pine-tree, an ancient, the JIanono- 
‘Matz, ti, 175 ; legend of, 240 

Tinshang captured by the Japanese, 
i, 806 

Poetiy, Japanese, ii, 62; a vorso by 
the god Susanod, 63; chant of tho 
goidess Uzumd, 645 tho Alan- 
yoshin, G+ ; a “ No,” 66; specimens 
of native, 66 

Police, the, ii, 12; escorts for the 
cabinet ministers, 8301 

Police-forco constituted, 1. 822, 323 

Popwhation of Japan,* in L744, 1,286 

Porcelain ware, tho, of Seto (Owari), 
ii. 272 

Ports, closing of the, i, 267 

Poftugal, beginning of tutercourse 
with Japan, i, 294 

Postal system, i, xxxix, 327 

Prayers, Shinto, i, 48, 44, 46, 49 

Pinying-wheel, the, ii, 28 

Priests, Shinto, i, 61, 68, ti, 11 

Principalities, tho, surrondared, i. 810 

Producers, tho Divine and Lofty, i, 
xnix, 27 

Professors brought from foreign coun~ 
tries, 1, 129 

Protestant Buddhists of Japan, the, i, 





86 

Proverbs and phrases of tho people, il. 
106-112 

Public instruction, progress of, i, 286 


Rach, tho Japanese, its origin, i, xxvi, 
4 


Races, mixture of, 1, 17 

Railways, ii. 6, 6 

Regalia, imperial, origin of tho Japan- 
ese, fi, 246 

Reigen, Emperor, i, 230 

Rein, Dx, on the climate of Japan, i, 


~9 

Reigei-Tenno, revolt in hig reign, i, 
135 

Relations of Engtand and Japan, 
presont diplomatic, i, xxxi. lit. 

Religion, carly, of the Japanese, i. 
xxvii. 89 

Religious clement in the Japanese, i. 
xxvii. 

Representatives, tho foreign, received 
by Tenno the ‘ Heaven-king,’ i. 270 


* Present populatlon, about 31 millfons. 
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Rico-fioldts, ii, UL! 

Richaidson, Mx, murdered, {, 2685 
indemnity domanded and paid, 266 

Richlu, Finpoior, 1. 66 . 

Righteous party, the, i, 283 


River-heda, raised, fi, 160 

Rivers, tho pineipal, i, 4 - 

Roman Catholicim in Japan (ave 
Christianity in Japan) 

Roning, the, rebellion of, i, 269 

Ruipin-Kokushi, tho, composed by 
Suyawata-Michisand, i. 14 

Russia, relations with Japan, i, 818 ; 
message to the governor of Matsu- 
mayo, 816; oblaing possossion of 
Sagholin, 817 

Russian demands on Japan, ‘1.7287, 
247; war ships at Horup, 3l3, 
814, 817 


Sanuro Suiatanzy, i. 208, 88d ; dis 
aatisfnelion, 836; visits l'okio, 8973 
remonstittes with the fmporal 
govornment, 887; accopta nominal 
fics in the amparar househatd, 
338; relv.ns lo Knyoshima, 838 

Sagami, sea of, ii, 807 ) 

Sagialin surrendered to Russia, i, 


Salto of Satauma, 1, 883; hatred” of 

tho okugawas, 384; altompts lo 
drown himsglf, 898; balshed to 
Oshima, 8365 recalled, 8865 sup. 
posed political mnaniferto, 880; 
commauder-in-chief, 887; with- 
dyaws to his jrovinen, 8875 invests 
Kumamoto, 8415 Admiral ixawam 
me's appeal to him, 8425 his inso« 
Joné anawer, $48; escapes, 3465 
captures Kagoshima, 846; death 
and bminl, 847, 848 

Saigo, Conoral, minister at way, 1, 350 

Snikio, 41.179 (see Kioto) 

Saimei, Empress, i, 108 (sce Kokioku) 

bat visit lo, ii, 166 ; carpot-fnetory, 

ery the national beverayo, ii, 16, 

Salt, produotion of, $i, 298 

Samurai, the, i, 218, 219 

Sanjo, prime minister, i, 266, 260, 
270, 277, 356, ii, 20, BL 

Salow's, Mr, Mrnest, writings on the 
mythology and religion of Japan, 





i, 20, 24, 26, 40, 44, 46, 62 
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River navigniion, ii, 160, 161 Q 
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Satsuma and Choshin clans, long- 
standing grievances of the, i. 242; 
pYoteat Kioto, 268 ; « reconciled, 

x 2743 honouss granted to, 278 

Satsuma robellion, tho, i. 832-848 

@@ Saviour, Buddhist doctrine of a, 

Soonory, country, if, 14 

School, fomale, in Tokio, i, 829 (sce 
also Kioto) 

Schools of Japanese art, ii, 89; tho 
Koni Rin, 80; Kara Rin, 89; 
Kanaoka Rin, 90; ‘Takuma Rin, 
90; Tobsa-yd, 90; Otsy-yd, 00; 
Josotau Rin, 90; Sesshiu Rin, 91; 
‘Tosa Rin, 91; Kano Rin, 91; Icho 
Bin, 91; Ukiyo-yé, 91; Shiyo Rn, 


Soriptures, tho Japaneso Sacred (sco 
Kojikt and Nihonki) 

Sodsngntakd, battle of, i, 197 

Soikonji, Buddhist temple, ti, 207 

Séki, il, 288 

Soki-san, image of, i, xxi. 

Sckigahaia, battle of, i, 207-209 

Sékis, or gates of the Toknido, ii. 806 

Somitio family of lo®guages, the, 
i xgv.s it 62 

Bomites, tho, ti, 77 

Sginpstrosges, Chinoso, 1, 125 

ae Spenrmon of Heilsagninakd, i. 


gray bg or lovors for raising water, 
1 


Shakyaeuni Gaulama Buddha, i. 66, 
wo Buddha 

Shampooors, Japanaso, fi. 13 

Shibala rosisis Iideyoshi, i, 196; 
defeated, kills his wife and children, 
and commits suicide, 197 

eee domples, tho, 1, 222, 282; fi, 


Shidzuoka, formorlyFuchiu, also8um- 
pu, i, 206; i, 286; Incquor, inlaidand 
bamboo-work, 286 ; toa cultivation, 
286; residenco of lydéyasu, 287; 
Tliratn Atsutand composed his ‘Ko- 
alfi-selbun,’ 288 ; tho “ night-orying 
stono,” 280; tho sworded phonsant, 
290; wishing boll, 292 

Shimabara, Christion revolt at, i. 227; 
hesioged and captured, 228 

Shimadau family, tts policy, i, 883 

Shimagomo, Shinto tomple at, ii, 185 

Shimonos¢ki, bombardment of, i. 208; 
shails of, ii, 1273 attack of tho 


Von, MH 





combined squadrons, 128 ; the towns 
129; legend of the temple, 180; 
overthrow of tho Taira, 180 
Shinji, or God letters, ii, 55-6 
Shinion Shonin, ductrine of, i, 83; 
founder of the Shinshu, 83 
Shin-Shu, brief account of, i. 843 its 
cicad, 86 
Shinto religion, ils kami or gods, i, 
xxvii, 39; its 1everence for great 
and heroic ancestors, i, xxix.; its 
ritual or sorito, 46-52; a real 
roligious syslem, 63; simple forms 
of worship, 60; purfication and 
cleanliness, 60, 613 respect for 
life, 61 simple demeanour of their 
priests, 61; temples and votive 
offerings, 62 
——- temples near Sakai, ii, 177 
Shiiaku, the Kinsé, i, 241 
Bisunlyocy Buddhist temple of, ii, 


Shiyo Rin, founded by Okio, ii, 87 
Shogitai rebels, the, i, 281; driven 
from Wooyeno, 282 
Shogunato, the, founded, i, 163; made 
hereditary by Taka-Uji, 176 
Shoguns, tho, origin of their title, 
i, 162; became the 1cnl masters of 
tha country, 158; the deoline of 
their power, 1845 their final over- 
throw in 1867, 275 
Shohoi and 'Tenkei, rovolt of, i, 112 
Shokhobny weaving factory at Kioto, 
Shop, a movable, ii, 12 
Shops, nativo, 11. 8, 9, 24 
Shotoku, Empress, spread of Bud- 
dhism under, i. 80 
Shotoku-'laishi, 1, 76; story of his 
life, 77, 78; his carvings in the 
tomple of Torin ii, 162 
Schucho-Shinno, the prince-priest at 
Nikko, i, 230 
Shugakuin, summer-seat of the Mi- 
kado, ti, 186 
Silk factories, (see Kioto) 
Simnitaneons dynasties, the, 167 
Siomizaka, colossal bronze statue of 
& Rar at, ii. ey rey : 
muggling suppressed, i, 
Son-or the Dest story of, i, 222, 
228 
Spaniards, beginning of intercourse 
with Japan, i, 294 
Sponcer, Mr, UWerbert, i, 28 
Qa 


SPI, 


INDEX, 


WOO, : 





Spirit, the 1ongh, and the gentle, i. 
46 


Stature of Japanoso men and women, 

4175 ii, 187 

Steamships, commercial, i, 822 . 

Stirling, Rear-Admial, in Japan, i. 
251. 

Stone, the Snered, i, 80, 32 

Sudsuga, mountain pass of, ii, 238 

Sugar-cang, its cultuie introtuced into 
Japan, i. 285 

Sugawaia lamily, the, i, 182; literary 
fame, 138 

Suiko, fist Empress of Japan, i. 
108; diplomatic intercourse between 
Japan and China, 280 

Sunnin, Emperor, his humane works, i. 
55 








Susei, and othor emporors, i, 102, 
1038 

Sujm, Emperor, ‘tho Civilizer,’ his 
elfor ts for the welfire of his people, 
1 64; the father of Japanese agi- 
culte, 553 relations between 
Kotea and Japan, 121 ‘ 

Sumiyoshi, the temple of the sea-gods, 
1. 1413 nvusical gervice, 142 

Sumpa, ii, 286 (see Shidzuoka) 

Sun-goddess, tho (see Amatei asi) 

Sunten, son of ‘Tamétomo, king of 
Lov-choo, i, 809 

Suazaga, miraculous appearance of 
the yoddess Kiwannon to Princo 

», Bozin at, ii, 280 

Suruga Bay, fi, 297 

Susana, god of tho sca; i, 20, 81; 
his poem, ii, 63; offence, 245 

Swoid, the Snered, i, 20; ii, 266 ; its 
history, 267-269 

Sword-making, an. honourable pro- 
fession, ii, 270 

Swords, their estimation in Japan, 
ii, 269; forms and quatitics, 270; 
insetiptions, 271;  ctiquetto of, 
nie 3 celebrated, and makers, 828- 
B42 


Pymtools, religious, of Japan, origin of, 

i. 34 

‘Tapamont repels the pirates, i, 180 

Taiko Lfidey oshi, suinmer residence 
of, 1,212; atthe Kiyomidzu tomple, 
2203 aud the Dai-butsu, 225 (see 
aso Hideyoshi) 

Taira family, the, t, 1855; use the 16d 
flag, 137; rising military power, 





140; axcondenoy, $155 fhinl pure 
auit and overthrow, U0 

Tati Masaltade, the “new emperor,” 
i 1125 his boy emperorg, 118 ® 

Vakahain, town of, ii, 120 

‘Takashima, conenines of, ih. L82, L838 oy 

Taka-Uji proclaius Yula-l lito, i. 110; 
the fiat of the Axhikaas, LGB; 
obtains” possession of Kioto and 
yaisos Komio-Tenno do the dhione, 
1745 enjoys all but impurtel powor 
ab Keaimaktu, (713 minkos the 
Nhogunate heredituy, 1765 hia 
obaracter, 176 

Tametomo, the famous archer, i, 141 

Nui convention, the, ti, 821-826 

Tatsute village, ii, 161 

Toasdvinking, ii, 16 

‘Tea-making, coemonial, fi, 286 

‘Polestaphs, land, i. 887 

Tomporattn, i, 14 

Tomple, Shinto, i. LO; modo of wor- 
ship, LO; tho Tortt, LI 

"Temples, Buddhist, in Japan, nuubor 
of, i, 

Tomples of Shils, i, 222; dostroyed, 
y g2 ry 

Yoengan or infinity vision, dievourso 
on, i, 02-08 

Tonji-Lonno, his reforms and inven 
Hons, i. 127 founds the frat school 
in Japan, 127; orentos tho oflles of 
Dai-jo-Dai-jin, 128; and of Naty 
Dai-jin, J28 ; lis wiso rotan, 128 

Tonvin, river, i, 270; briyo over, 
288 " 


“ 


eer ca Ininister for foralgn alata, 
No, a ton-leaved, at Kiyomidau, fl, 
221 


Toba gives the namo to 'Llobayd, or 
caticatures, ii, 84 

Toji templos, tha, ti, 2.10 

Toknido, the, il, 282, 278; noglocted 
alate of, 310 

Tokio (Yedo) arrival of the empoior, 
i, 285 ; the capital and residence of 
tho omperor, 820; founded, if. 21; 
castle, 21; Lomples, 22; Wooyono, 
22; Muyopean buildings, 28 5 nitive 
shops, 245 tomple of Asakusa, 24 5 
the Nio, or giant gale-keapers, 26 5 
lacquer-woik, 31-36 ; bronze-work, 
36-465 paper-mareteture, 11-18 
government and administration, 
45; statistic avvounl, 46-47 





TOKIWA, 
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Tokiwa, tho peasnut gitl, mother of 
Yositsumé, 1. 146 
Takuygawa Shoguas, list of, i, 238; 
«rebels assume tho name of Shozitai, 
281; tomb-temples, ii, 225 their 
m — fanily city, 286-8 
‘Lorii, dexuription of the, i, 62; a 
2 large, in (ie sea, ii. 120 
Torture abolished, i, 824 
ae Nilshei, ov “'Vosn Diary,” ii, 67- 
‘Yosa school, or Rin, ii. 85 
‘Lradg, Irecdom of, i, x1.—xlit. 
———- dollar, the Japanese, i. 826 
roguluions, British, in Japan, 
ii, 816-320 
‘Transmigration, the Buddhist doc- 
rine ol, 1. 74 
Nieaty, tho Mnglish, i. xlii.; of Lord 
Klgin, xtiti, ; of 1858, xlv. 5 between 
Japan and Huvopo and tho United 
States, 273; betwaen Chent Britain 
and Japan, ii, 811-816 
‘Nimity, a Japanese, i. 26 
Tsu, town, ii, 262 
‘Tsuchiyama villagg i, 286 
Tsunayoshi, Shogun, 19232 ; promotes 
edycation and literature, 233; his 
changes in the coinage, 233 
unausie 1ieg, the Japaneso, a, i. 16 
Nunnel through a mountain, ii, 285 
‘Tuvontan tongites, the, i. xxiv, axv., 
‘Tuvaninn white race in Africa, ti, 76 
TuroneAficon Empire, 0, i axv 
wl; ii, 76-70 
‘Pycaons (‘Tui-kuns), the, 1. 29 5 ii, 2L 
‘Typhoons, i, 12, L3 





Ueufinoout, tho goddess, ii, 246 

Uji, villuge, ii, 227, do, m Ind, 219 

Uktyo-yd, or social pictnies, i, 86, 87 

University (Daigakko), tho, at Tokio, 
i, d20 

Usumd, the goddess, i. 825 her danc- 
ing, 33 


Vann, i, OL 

Vegetable productions, 1. 13 
Voleanio disturbances, 1. 9 
Votive olferings, i, 62 

Viies, volcanic island of i, 3 


Wax anarsu, sivgo of i. 283 . 
Wakaniya, Shinto shring off ii, £73; 
roligious dance, 17L 








Waki-Irako, Prince, suicide of, 1. 103 

Wani, tutor to Princo Waki-hako, 
i, 126 

Watanabé Shoka, the famous artist, 
ii, 279 

Wicked Party, the, i, 288 

Wind, gol, and godidosa of the, i. dt 

Women, Japanese, their influence on 
literate, ii, 67, 68 

Wooyeno, fighting at, i, 281; temples 
at, ii, 22 


Xavinr, the Jesuit missionny at 
Kioto, i, 190 


AMADA, aneiont shrines of Isd, ii, 

Yamagata, Genoral, his victories over 
the rebels, i, 283 

Yamato-Daké, Viinee, i. 121; his 
expedition against the Ainos, ii, 
207 (see O-usn) 

Yamato, baths of, ii,807; Mr, Saido’s 
hotel, 807; mixed bathing, 308 

Yayeyama islands, the, i. 8 

Year-poriois, list of, ii, 828-8380 

Yedo (Tokio) founded by Lyéyasu, i, 
220; ravaged by fire, 230; rapid 
growth of, 281; its name changed 
to Tokio, 284 

——, gull of, ii, 2 

Yon, the, or dollar, 1. 526 

Lei flan, attacked by Uhe Russians, 
i, 

Yokkaichi, it, 263, 264 

Yokohama, English troops stationed 
at, i, 250 

—— bay, if, 2 

Yorimasa, tho legend of, ti, 102 

Yoritomo, founder of Kamakura, i, 
(46; banished to Tdsu, and marries 
Masago of the house of Hojo, 147; 
his progress through tho Kuanto, 
148; tries to assassinate his brother 
Yositund, 161; his title of Sei-i- 
Shogun, 162; increases his power, 
163; his character, 164; his grave 
at Kama-kura, 155 

Yoshi-yo, afterwards [Tachiman-'oro, 
i, 138 

Yoshiaki, made Shogun, i, 185; 
conspires against Nobunaga, 186 

Yoshida, Shinto Cemple of, ii, 189; 
pte of tho Mikados, 190; town, 
27 
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Yoghimasn, Shogun, i, 1815 oulti- 
vates tho arts, J83; introduces 
ceremonial tea-making, fi, 225 

Yoshimitzn, the ox-Shogun, xecopls 
from China the title of “King of 
Japan,” i, 208 

Yoshimoto, monument to, i, 278 

Yoshimund, Shogun, his interest in 
astronomy and other branches of 
scionce, i, 234; builds an obser 
yatory, 235; called the “Rios 
Shogun,” 286 

Yoshinaka, the “ Morning Sun Ceno- 
ral,” i. 148-50 
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YURIAKU, : 


Yoshinora, Bhoyimy, agvassinnted, 1, U7) 
Yoshitang, Shogim, iniprisoned, ree 
atorad, and again dopoxud, i, 188 
Yoshitoshi, onvoy to Korea, i. 802 * 

Yosisada, 1, 100, Grew Nitta) 

Yositomin, i. LO, L414 y his wifo and 
thiee xona, LEG 

Yositend, the “ Bayard” of fapan, 4. 
1465 joins his Urothor Yoritoino, 
JA75 his porscontions, wandorings, 
eid assassination, 164 

Yuviater, Emperor, cucourages tha eul+ 
ture of tho sillavorm, i, 66; sends 
for foroign avtinis, 12) 
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TAYLOR'S BEXAGLSIMAL TABLE, 1780, 4to. 153, 
a TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, to, 60a, 
TIARK’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for tho Lovorrope 


of MADEINA, 1822, dto. Ba. 
OURONOMETRIGAL OBSERVATIONS for Dirreaxnoza 
of Lonarrung hotweon Doven, Pontamovrn, and Fauwourn, 1628, 


Ato. Ba, 
VNU Sgn JUPITER: Onaxnvationg of, compared with the Tavis, 
# 


Loniton, 1822, ato, 28% 
*wALnd AND BAYLY'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, , 


177. dt. 2ha 
w= REDUUTION OF ASTRONOMICAL -ONSERVATIONS 


MANU DUMB 8OU7 LEAN Teatiaitene, 1764—1771, 1783, sto, 108, d. 
BARBAULD (Mus), Uymng in Proso for Qhildren, With 
100 TlusfiAtions, 16mae Ur Od. 
BARCLAY (BISHOP), Selected Rxtiacts from the Talmud, 
oli fly Hluatiating the Peashing of tha Bible, With aut Introdnetion, 
e Tilnatrationa, Gyo, 114, 
BARKURY (11. 0). Five Years among the Bulgnrians,and Tarks 
Holwaon the Dantibo artd the Black Ben," Post Bvo. 10s Gd, 
-++ Bulgarin Bétoro thor War; during a Seven Yoara’ 
Hxporlonca af Loropenn Pm koy and its Talinbitantas PostBvo 10s, 1, 
wee + aeomes My Boyhood ¢ 9 rua Story. A Book for School- 
Hoya and digs, Wath Ilustrations, Post Byo, Gs, 
: BARROW (Son), Tite, Exploits, and Voyages of Sir Franols 
+ Dinka, Post Bvo. 2a, « : 
BARRY (Wawoy}, Sho Bodlo Looturer, 1677-78. The Manifold 
. * Witnese for ¢ ta Yotng an Attempt to Lxhtbit the Gembined Fores 
J of vatoun Bvldonces, Dhoct and Indirect, of Ulnistiontty. Bvo. 
——— (nw), RAy Logtures on Architesturo, dollvored heforo 
1? ,? tho Hoynt Aondemy, 8¥9, ae re {Za Preparation. 
. BATES (H,,W.) Records of a Naturaliat on tho Amazons duping 
Tilovon Yonra’ Advanture and ‘Traval. "IMuptrations. Post 8vo, 74. Gd. 
BAX (Gavx).’ Russian Tartary, Tastorn Siberia, China, Jopan, 
and Fovnoyn, A Cruind fy ILM.3. Dial JNuatrations, Cr, Bvo. 


12s, ’ . ae, 
BELOIMNL (avy). Acaonmh of tlio‘ALatinveors of the ‘Bounty,’ 

and thotr Dexcondantay with thete sotetqmonta isn Plteaien and Nortotk 

Tulnudy, Illustrations, Lost vo, 22a' = +5 





1894-54," Bay 
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4 TAST OF WORKS 





BELL (Stn Cas.) Panilinr otters, Portrait. Post 8yo, 12a, 
—'-+ (Dormn ©). Notices of tho Iistorio Persons burted in 
the Chapel of St. Poter nd Vinowla, in tho ‘Tower of Toulon, 4 ian 
recount of tho Uiscovnry of the suppasad romaine of Quoett Auno Holey a, 
+ With Hlustrations, Crown Byo. 14s, i paenals 
f (Jag, G.), TInrvost of tho Bea: an Account of Britivh 
BERT we) a ae Fishoricy and Flahor Folk, Iluatattony, 
Post 8vo, 9a. ; 
i BIBLE COMMENTARY. Tin Ory Tstasenn, Uxeranatony 


u , With a Revisrow of tho TRANALATION, Dy BIShons 
a OREN of te ANG LICAN CHURCH, Hditat by PF, 0. Conk, 















5 4 MA, Canon of Exeter. 6 Yors, Medium Bya. 00, 163 
GaNreIA, eee 
Dxevus. Vou TV. | proven) 
Vol. Ie . Provinns, 
Leviticus, Qe, at 
2808, Nusmens, TLeormarani Ks 
DrvTEronony, done ov Boros, 
Tosa, Iuvons, Ruri, Velev TAAL 
AMURT, HCINGB,  Citno~ 
yorPe, D2na, Nevestan, | Vol, VI. 
Teige, 2a 
ae Tan New Tusrauenz, 4 Vos, Medium 8vo, 
Romaya, Corin tans, 
TaTRODUATION, GALA TAG in tA 
I J 8t. Masnew, IPLUIRAPARB,” Cop O8BT ANH, 
Vibe Manik Vol, IT. J siirganktannianes Pir 
$1. Lure, nee Pagina [Stet hia, 
RURAL 
8r Jou, Be Jaurs, Be Jour Ra 
Vol, IT. {Kore Yoh IV. 4 Puree, si.duon, Revie 
20s, LATION: 





Tue Srupuve's Lorton, Abridged and 

Ldited hy Jonx M. Furnes, MAy Vieat of Bexley, (Lo hy 
,¢ comptetad'in 6 Volumes.) Vols. I, to ILL. Crown Byo, 24, Gd, eneb, 

BIGG-WITITER (1, P.), Ploncoring in South Brazil; Throo Yewar 


of Forest and Prattio Difa in the Province of Parana, Map aud usta 
tions. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 2Qie, 


BIROH (Saxons), A Iilatory of Anolent Pottery and Porgelaln : 

Egyptian, Asayrinn, Grook, Roman, aud Ltrngean, With Golomed 
Pintes ane 200 Ilinateations, Modinm 8vo, 49s, 

BIRD (Isaverta), MWawallan Avebipolago; or Six Months among 
the Palm Groves, Covel Rocha, and Volcanoes of tho Bandwleh Ialandn, 
Mlustrations, Crown $0, 7s. 6d, 

Unbeaton Tracks in Japan: an Account of ‘Travela in 

the Northern Distriota of dapan, inoluding Visite to to Aboriglucy of 





Yorzo and the Shines of Nikko and Ise, With tuations, 2 Vola, 
Crown By, 
-——_A Lady's Life in tho Rocky Mountains, Iluairations, 


Post Syo, 103, Ot. 


BISSET (Sin Joun). Sport and War in South Afrten from 1884 to 
1867, with a Narrative of tho Duke of Edinbugh's Visit. With 
Map and IHustrations. Crown 8vo, ids, 


BLUNT (Lapy Anve), Tho Bedoning of the Juz hratos Valloy, 


With somo ncoount of tho Araba and tholr Horses, With Map aud 
Titustrations, 2 Vols, Crown 8yo, 243, ‘ 
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BLUN'Y (Rev. J, J), Undestgned Coincidences in the Writings of 
tho Old and Now'T'estaments,an Argument of thelr Veracity, Post 8yo. 83, 
Wistory of the Christian Church in tho First ‘Three 

Contuilos, Post Byo, 6x, 

Parish Priest; Wis Duties; Acquiremente, and Obliga- 
tlons. Past Bvo, 63. 

~~ —_Univoraity Sermons, Post 8vo, 6s, 

BUSWHRLL'S Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, 
Tour to the Hebrides, Edited by Mr, Crozer. 
Portraits, 1vol, Medium 8vo, 12s, 

BRACE (GC. L.), Manual of Ethnology; or the Races of the Old 
World, Post 8vo, 83, 

BREWER (Rev. J.8.). English Studies. Now Sources of Loglish 
llstory, Convixrs. Gieen’s History, ‘Le Koyal Supremacy, 
Vavlold House ‘Kno Stuarts, Shakespoaio. How to Study English 
Ilistny, Anctont London, 8vo, [Tithe Press. 

BOOK oF COMMON PRAYER. Mustrated with Coloured 
Dorders, Initial Lottera, and Woodenta, 8vo, 18s. « 

BORROW (Grorex). Biblo in Spain; or tho Journeys, Adventures, 
and Imprigonmonts of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Sorlptures inthe Poninaula, Post 8vo, 

Gypates of Spain; their Mannera, Customs, Re- 
Vgion, and Language, With Portrait. Post Bvo, 5s 

—————. Lavongro ; The Scholar—Tho Gypay—and the Priest. 
Pout Bvog, bs. 

——=-— _ Romany Ryo—a Sequel to Lavongro.”? Post 8v0, 53. 





Ingluding the 
Seventh Laition, 





oO ~~ — Wino Wars; its People, Tanguago, and Scenery. 


Post 8vo, 68 


— Romano Lavo-Lit; Word-Book of the Romany, or 
Mngliah Gypky Languago; with Spoolmens of tholr Pootry, and an 
Account of certain Gypsyrlus. Post 8vo, Mis, bd. £ 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS, 8yo. 






a 


York and Oxford, 1891-82, 182, 6d, ” 
Cambildgo, 1883, 129. 
Tainiiygh, 1834, 158, 
Dubiin, 1886, 199. dd 
Brintol, 1836, 128, 
Liverpool, 1887, 16s. 0d, 
Nawonatlo, 1898, 15s, 
Bhmiugham, 1880, 183, Ba, 
Cnnyow, 1810, 163, 
ymonth, 1844, 183, 6d, 
Manchastor, 1842, 10s, Od., 


York, 1844, 208. 
Cambildga, 1848, 129, 
Bouthampton, 1846, 165. 

Oxford, 1847, 183, Pt 
Bwansen, 1813, 0s, 

Dhwingham, 1849, 108. 

Valinignrgh, 1850, 163, 

Tyawioh, 1851, 163, Ga. 

Hortast, 1852, Be. 

Tull, 1869, 103, Bd, PO” tend 
TAvorpool, 1864, 189. 

Ulaugow, 1868, 15s. 


Cheltonham, 1866, 18s; 
Dublin, 1857, 153, 
Loon, 1858, 202, 
Abordcon, 1869, 163. 
Oxford, 1860, 2s, 
Manohestor, 1801, 163, 
Cambildge, 1862, 203, 
Nowenstlo, 1863, 258, 
Bath, 1864, 18s. 


Birmingham, 1806, 263. 


Nottingham, 1888, 24%, 


~Dundan, 1897, 268, 


Norwich, 1868, 254, 
Exeter, 1809, B28, 
Liverpool, 1870, 183. 
Edluhurgh, 1871, 169. 
Hilghton, 1879, 34s. 
Brad ford, 1870, 263, 
Bolfast, 1874, 268, 
Halstol, 1875, 268. 
Ginsgow, 1876, 
Ply mouth, 1877, 
Dnolin, 1678, 2de 
Bhefilold, 1b79, 249, 






BRUGSCH (Pnovusson). A History of Egypt, under the 
Phargaha, Dorlyed onttrely fom Monuments, with a Alemoly on the 
Rxadua of the Irractiies, ‘Translated by Daxuy Seystoun and Prue 
Ronen, WA, Mops, 2 voly, Bo. 





= 
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6 ‘ LIST OF WORKS 


BUNBURY (8. H.). A [Listory of Anctont Geography, among tho 
Gieeks and Romans, from the Varliost Aven Ub the all of tho Roman 
Emphio, With Index and 20 Mapa. 2 Vuln, Avo. dis. 

BURBIDGE (F. W.). ‘The Gardens of the Sun: or A Naturallal’s 
Jounal on the Mountatus and inthe Forests and Siwampaof Nora and 
tho Sulu Archipelago, With Illustrations, OrownByo, — [Tu the Lvaa, 

BUROKHARDT'S Gleorone; or Art Guide to Painting in Ltaly, 
‘Translated from tho Gorman by Mus, A, Onovart, Now 1idiilon, rovised 
by J, A, Crown, Post vo, os, 

BURN (Cot). Dictionary of Naval and Military ochnical 
Torna, Cnglish and French—Fionch and Knglish, Crown dvo, 159, 

BUTTMANN’S Lexilogus; a Oritical Mxamination of the 
Meaning of numerons Qieok Words, chiefly in Homor and Iealod, 
By Rey. J. R. Visncarg, 8yo. 1238, 

BUXTON (Onantrs). Momoira of Sir Thomas Fowoll Buxton, 
Bart, With Soloctions fiom hia Gorronpondonce, Portrait, Bvo, 169, 
Lopular Kdition, Venp. 80, bse 

(Sxpnny @.). A IIandbook to the Polltlonl Questions 

of tho Day; with the Argumants on Dithar Stile, Byo, Ga, 
BYLES (Sm Jonx). Foundations of Religion in tho Mind and 
Meart of Man, Pont 8vo, 6 
‘BYRON’S (Lonv) LIFE AND WORKS :— 
‘Live, Lerrmns, anp Journars, By stosad Moomm Onbinet 
Edition, Plates. 6 Vols, Fonp.8vo. 188; ot Ono Volume, Portiatia, 
Roy at Bvo, 73. Gd. « 
lave axp Ponsa, Wonks, Poplar Lditibh, Portvalts, 
Svola, Royal Ava, 163, 
Porrioan Wonrs, Library Hdition. Portrait, 6 Vole, 8vo. dba, 
* Porrtoan Works, Cabinet dition. Plates, 10 Vole, 12mo0, 808, 
y — Powrroan Worns, Pocket Hd. 8 Vola, 16mo, Inaenno, 218, 
, Porrroan Works, Popular Hdition, Plates. Royal 8vo. 7s, Oe, 
2 Porrrean Works, Pearl Hdition, Orown 8yo. 28, bc, 
’ Ournvn Tanory, With 80 Engrayings, Orown 8vo, 124, 
_ Cuitpr anon, 16mo, 28, 62, ‘ 
bg Curtpx Ilarofp, ‘Vignottes. 16mo, 1a 
Gnrepy Hanow, Portratt, 16mo, dd. 
Tarr axp Pouss. 16mo, 2a, dd, 
Misortnanrovs, 2 Vols, 16mo, 62, 
Dnanas anv Phavs. 2 Vols, 16mo. te 
Dox Juan and Burro, 2 Vols, 16mo, be, 
Bravrizs. Pootry and Prose. Portrait. Meap, 8vo, 89, 6d, 
QOAMPBEIL (Lorn), Lord Ohancollors and Keopors of tho 
Great Seal of Nngjand, From the Earltost Times to the Doath of Lord 
Eldon in 1838, 10 Vols. Grown Bvo, Gs, anoli. 
pene eee Ohtef Justices of Fngiand, From the Norman 
Conquest to the Denth of Loud Tontordon, 4 Vols, Crown Syo. de, cach, 

—-— Ife and Lottora: being a Solection from his 
Autobloytaphy, Journ, and Corieapoudonce, Udited by his danghtor, 
Mis Hordenstte 2 Vols. 8yo0, [In ind frase, 

(Inos) lissay on English Pootry, With Short 
Livos of tho Brltlih Poots. Post vo, a. Cd. 

OARNARVON (Lonp). Portugal, Galilola, and tho Basque 
Provineod, Pout avo. Og, 6d. 

Tho Agamomnon: Translated from Alachylus,’ 

8m, 8vo. Os, 
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OARNO'TA (Ccexps na), Memoirs of the Lifo and Eyontful Oaroor 
of FM, tha Duke of Soldantia; Soldlor and Statesman, With 
Salcotions fiom lls Corraspowdencs, 2 Vols. svo, [Te the Press, 

CARTWRIGHT (W, C.). Whe Jesuits: thoir Constitution and 
Teaching, An Jiatotleat Sketsh. Sve, 02, 


CAVALCASELLE'S WORKS, [See Cnowz.] 
ONSNOLA (Gzx.). Cyprus; its Anciont Citios, ombs, and Tem- 


ploy, Roacarohes and Uxcavations during ‘Von Yema’ Residence in that 
Asland, With 400 INustiations. Medium 8yo, 50s, 

CHILD (Onarun). Bonadicito; or, Song of the Threo Childron; 
hoiug Liludtrations of the Power, Boneficonce, aud Design manttested 
by the Creator in his Works, Post 8yo. 6x 

OIISHOLM (Mra), Perils of the Polar Seas; Trae Stories of 
Arotls Discovery and Adventwe, Ilustratlens, Post 8vo. 64 : 

OWURLON (Anonpnacon). Pootical Romaing, Translations and 
Initations, Portalt, “Post 8vo. 74, Bd, 

OLASSIO PREACHBRS OF THR ENGLISH CMURCH, 
St, James's Leotures. 

aoa 1877, Doxnn, by Bishop of Durham} Barrow, by 
Prof, Waco; Sourn, by Doan Lake; Brvantnag, by Rev, We 
R. Clak; Wirsox, by Canon Farrar; Butorn, by Doan Goul- 
Inun, With Introduction by J, FH. Kempo. Post 8yvo, 7s. 6d, 

“198, Burn, by Rev, W. Warburton; Horsuny, by 

e@  Blahop of Ty; Lavnon, by Canon Barry; Savvurson, by Bishop 

of Dairy; Tinroiwon, by Rov. W. G. Iumphiy; ANonewes, by 
Mov, [L'd, Nowth, Post 8vo. 7 Od, 


OLIVE'S (Lou) Life, By Rev. GR, Gunre, Post8vo, 88, 8d. 
CLODE (0,M.). Military Forces of tho Crown ; their Administras 
tton ant Government, 2 Voli, 8yo, ts, cach, 


Administration of Justice wider Military and Martlak 
few “ Applicable to the Aimy, Navy, Marluo, ant Auxtitory Foreds. 
vo, lus. 


OOLURIDGWS (Sauven Tayron) Table-Talk, Portrait, 12mo, 83, Bd," 
COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Iome and Colonial Library,] 


COMPANIONS FOR Ti DEVOUT LIPE, A Sories of Lec- 
ties on woll-known Devotional Works, Crown 8yo, Oe, 
Derrranor:Oimart, CanonLarar, | ‘Snno.oma — Grns1ani0a, 





Cmon 








Vensies ov Hratsn Pasuat. Doan Aahvwell, 

Churehi, Téstro UvAES SPmMiTUELLES, 
# Buancota pe Sanus, Denn Tov, jurtor, 

(toulhuen, Axprewes’ Divorioss, Bishop of 


Baxerwa Samra’ Rest, Archbishop 
of Dublin, 





Coxvenstony. Bishop 


Jerey Tayrou's Hoty Living axp 
Dyina, Roy, Dr, Humphrey, 


CONVOCATION PRAYER-BOOK, 


COOKM (3, W.), Teaves from 


fin fiom Bkoteliea mado dni 


Lily. 
CrstetiAN Yuan. Ganon Qarry, 
Panapise Lost, Rey, HH, Bicker- 
atath, Re 
Pitonis's Proankss. Doan Howson, 
Prayer Boos. Denn Burgon. 


(Seo Prayer-Book.) 


my Skotch-Book. Being a Selec- 
ing many ‘Fang, With Desciptive Text, 


0 Pintos, 2 Vols, Smailfolto, dls. 6d. cach, 
COOKERY (MonnunDoxxszre). Founded on Principles of Keonomy 


and Practical Knowledge, 


ByaLady. Woodouta, Feap.8yo. 68. 





et 








8 LIST OF WORKS 





CRABBE (Rey. Gxoner), Life end Pootical Worka, With Mlus- 
tuations, Royal Sve, Za 

CRAWFORD & BAICARRES (Earl of), Etruscan Ineeriptiona, 
Analyzed, Translated, and Commonted upon, 8yo. 123. 

CRIPPS (Wien), Old English Plate ; Hectealastical, Necorntive, 
and Domestic, ita Makeia and Marks, With a Completa Vabloof Dato 
‘Lottora, Go. Minstrations. Madiwn Byo. 21s. 

Old French Plato; Furnishing Tablea of tho Paris Dato 
Lottara,and Facsimilos of Other Marke, With Iitastsa ona. Byo, 8s, Gd. 

OROKER (J. W.). Progressive Geography for Ohildron, 
18mo, 18. 6d. 

Boawell’s Life of Johnson, Including the Tour to 

the Hobildes. Seventh Edtiion, Portiattr, Bvo, 128, 

Uistorical Essny on tho Guillotine, Foap, Bvo, ta 

CROWE axp CAVALCASELLE, Lives of tho Envly Flomish 
Patnters, Woodeute, Pont 8vo, Za. Gé,3 or Larya Papar, va, 16s, 

History of Patnting in North Italy, from 14th to 

16th Contury, Dortved fom Rosenrches In that County, With i 

Vatratlons, “2 Vola, Byo, 42% 

Lifo and Times of ‘Titian, with some Account of his 
Famly, cliady from naw and unpublished vccorda, Wtth Porlwalt aud 
Ailuatrations, “2 vola, Syo. 428, 

CUMMING (R, Gorpon), Five Years of a Wuntor’s Life in the 
Far Ipterior of South Africa, Woodenta, Post Bvo, 03. | 

CUNYNGIAME (Sm Arrnvn), Travels in the Hastorn Caucada, c 

98 tho Caspian and Black Send, in Oaghesian and the Lyonttors of 
Porain and ‘Turkey. With Map and Tiltstationa. 8¥v0, 188, 
CURTIUS’ (Pnoresson) Studont’s Greek Grammar, for the Uppor 

7 Forma, Laited by Dn. Wat Barre, Post Byo. 03, 

Elucidations of the abovo Grammar, ‘Translated by 

Lyenyn Anno. Post Syo, To, Gd. “! 

Smallor Greek Grammar for tho Middlo and Lowor x 
Forms, Abridged from the lorger work, 12mo, 8a dd 

o+-——— Aceldenco of tho Grock Languago, Extineted from 
the above work, 12mo0, 2%. Od, 

- Principles of Gieok Htymology. Translated by A, 8. 
Warring, M.A, and 2. B, Bxanaxp, M.A, 2vols. 8vo, 18% enol. 

Tho Greck Vorb, its Struoinre and Developmont, 
Faanslato by A. 8. Wirttns, MyA., and B, BL. Eravawn, MA, 
0. 1s 

CURZON (Hox, Ronen). Visits to the Monnsterica of tho Levant, 
Mlustrations, Post 8vo. 72, Gd, 

OUST (Gexrnat), Warriors of tho 17th Contury—ThoThitty Years’ 


War. 2 Vols, 16s. Civil Waia of Wianco and England, 2 Vols, 103, 
Commanders of Mesta and Aimiea, 2 Volo. 18s. 


ee Annals of the Wars—18th & 19th Contury, 
With Maps, 9 Vola, Post 8vo, Be. anol. 
DAVY (8mm Hunrnny), Consolations in Travol; or, Last Days 
of a Phitosopher, Woodeuta, Feap.8yo, Se. 6c, 
Balmonia; or, Days of My Wishing, Woodouts, 
Foap. 8yo. 8s. Od, 
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DARWIN (Ouantas) WORKS -- 

Journan ov a Narunarist purina a Voyagr Rounp ray 
Wonnn, Crown Byo, 93 

Omran ov Sproms py Mrans or Narunan Sznnotion; or, the 
Pronorvation of Favomed Kacus in tho Struggte for Life, Woodouts, 
Crawn 8yo, 74, Bd. 

Vantation op Axmraia anD Prants unpse DoNeszroagion, 
Woodtouts, 2 Vola. Criwn Byo, 18s, 

Drsomsz of Max, anp Srirotion i Vezarton 70 Sex, 
Woodeuts, Crown 8yo, 93, 

Exvarssroxs ov smn Exorions mi Man anp Anais, With 
Alusations, Crown 8yo. 12s, 

Varrtous Coxrntyaxong ny wore Oronws Ane Paarup 
by Ivskera, Woodouts, Crawn vo. 85, 

Movrsenrs axp Wanrrs ov Curia Prats, Woodauts, 
Crown bya, Os, 

Insgertyonous Pranre, Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 14s, 

Evrrors ov Onoss anp Serr Pynrmization in rae Veostante 
Kixavow Crown Bvo, 12s, 

Dirrrnrwt Fors op Friowers on Pants of Te SAME 
Bpncras, Crowa sve, Ms, td, 

Tun [@wex ov Moyrasnr rx Panes, Woodouts, Cr. 8vo. 

) Ua the Press, 

Lire or Enasmus Danwix, With a Study of his Works by 
Danae Kyauae, Portialt, Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 

Faors Any Antunrnzs yor Danwi, By Faiz Monier, 
‘Fuanalatad by W. 8. DALLAs, Woorlouts, Post Bvo. 62, 

DE CUSSON (1. A,), Tho Cradle of the Blue Nite; a Tourney 
through Abyssinia and Soudan, and a Residence at tho Comt of King 
Johnof Uthtpla, Mapaudd Musdatlons. Qyols, Post 8ve. 2ts, 

DENNIS (Qronoa), The Cities and Comotetes of Ktrurln A 
now Ddldan, Lovlved, recordlug all tho latest Discoveries, With 20 
Phun cul Zu0 Mustiatons, 2 yals, Medium 8va, 4s, 

DENT (usta). Annals of Winchcombo and Sudeley, With 120 
Tortratts, Plated and Woodouts, dto, 428, 

DERBY (Hann of), lind of Ilomer rondered into English 
Blonk Verso, With Portralt, 2 Volu, Post 8yo, 10a, 

DERRY (Brsnor or), Witness of the Panlma to Christ and Chris- 
tlanily. ‘Tho Bampton Leotues for 1676, Bvo, 14s, 

DEUTSOM (Eaanust). ‘Talmud, Islam, The Targume and other 
Idtorary Remains, Byo, 128, 

DILKE (Sin OG. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from tho 
Wiltinga of tho late Gas, Wi nawonit Dicey, With a Blogiaphl, . 
cal Bkotch, 2 Vole, fra, is, 

DOG-BREAKING, with Odds and Ends for those who love the 
Hog oni Gin. By Gye. Hwioianson, With 4@ Tustrattous, 
Crown vo, 78, 62, 

DOMESTIC MONERN COOKERY, Founded on Principles of 
Feonomy and Practical Knowledgo, and adapted for Private Families, 
Woodeuts, Loap,8vo, Ga 
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DOUGLAS'S (8m Howann) Thoory and Practica of Quanory. 
. Plates.’ By. 21s, 
(Wat) Torse-Shooing ; As it Is, and As it Should bo, 
Illustrations, Post 8vo, 79. Od. 
DRAKPS (Sie Fuanors) Lifo, Voyages, and Exploits, by Hoa and 
Land, By Joun Bannow, PoatByo, 28, 
DRINKWATER (Joun). History of tho Stogo of Gibraltm, 
1779-1783, With a Desoription and Account of that Garson fom Ue 
» 7  Eprliost Periots, Pont 8vo. 23, 
DUCANGLE'S Mevimyat Larin-Hanten Drorronany, Re-anangod 
« aud Lalted. Inacemdanco with the modorn Solonce of Palloloyy, by Rov. 
E, A. Dayway ant J. IL, drasvts, ‘ Binnll ate, [de Preparation, 
DU OCHAILLU (Pau B). Veuarorray Arua, with Accounts 
of the Gorilla, tho Nest-dmilding Apo, Ohinpanzon, Crocodile, do, 
Iituatrations, 80, Bhe. 
Jouney to Aehango Land; and Further Pono 
tration into Lquatoial Afitca, Uluntiations, Bvo, 21% 
DUFFERIN (Lon), Lottors from Ugh Tntitudes; 9 Yookt 
Voyage to Ieoland, Jau Mayen, and Apitzboigon, Woodouta, Vout 


8yo. 78, Bd, 

DUNCAN (Mason). History of tho Royal Artillory, Com- 
piled hom tho Originnl Records, Poitialts, 2 Volw, sya. 18%, 
English in Spain; ox, ho Story of tho War of Aue 
cossion, 1634-1810 Compllcd from tha Reports of tho jh lish Vou 

missionain, With Hinstiations vo, 195, 

EASTLAKE (Sin Oranves) Contilbutions to tho Litoraturo* of 
tho Fino Arta, With Memoir of tho Author, aud Solaotions fom hha 
Correspondence, By Lavy Hasinakke 2VolW, Svo. Bla 

la EDWARDS (W, IL). Voyage up tho Rivor Amazon, including a 
‘Vinit toPara. Post Sve. 2s, 

BIGHT MONTHS A ROME, during tho Vatican Counall, wlth 
a Dally Account of tho Proceadiugs, By Ponrosio ania, nas 
Tated fiom tho Original, 8vo, 12, 

ELDON’S (Lonv) Public and Private Lifo, with Rolectiona from 
Lis Gorrespondones aid Vinies, By Honaor “wana Mortenit. 9 
‘Vols, Poutbvo, 21s, 

BLGIN (Loup). Letters and Journals, Tailed by Wnxovonn 
Wawgonn, With Pioface by Venn Stanloy. sve, Ids, 

ELLESMERE (Lory), Two Sloges of Vionna by tho Turks, 
‘Tinnatated from tho Gorman, PoxtBvo 2s. 

ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. Sotting forth tho Parao- 
ontjons and Horofs Suffeilngs of the Native Christlana, Itnshationa, 





y 











Bv0, 16s, 
- Memoir. By His Son. With his Character and 
: Work. By Rev, Tinvny Aiz0x, DD, Bortvatt, 8y0, 108, 0d, 


——— (Honrxson) Poems and Fragments of Catullus, 16no. Gs. 


ELPHINSTONE (Hox, Movnrsruant), Iistory of India—~the 
Windeo and Mahoncidan Porioly, Eiited by Mrovnsson Cowen, 
Map, 8vo, 185. 

oe - (QL Wy). Patterns for Turning ; Comprising 
Tlpticat and other 2igiies cut on tha Lathe withont tha wie of any 
Dinamental Uhuck, With 70 Iltuatiations, Small dto, Ma, 

ELTON (Carr) and 1. B, COYUERILL, Adyonturos and 
Diseoverios Aniong the Lakas and Mountatis of Lastun ant Cental 
Afelen, With Mop and Mustsatlons, B¥o. 2s, 
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ENGLAND, {Seo Ansuur, Qnoxur, Ivan, MAnxuaxy Surrn, 
an STANIONN.] 
ESSAYS ON CAMIEDRALS, Edited, with an Introduction, 
By Dean Howroy. 8y0, 123, , 
FERGUSSON (Jamns), History of Architecture in all Countrigs 
fiom tho Catliost Cimon. With £,600 Illustrations, 4 Vols, Medium 8yo. 
Vol. I, & II, Anciont and Medinval. 688. 
‘Vol, III, Indian & Hastorn, 428, Vol. 1Y. Modern, 81s. 6d. 
Rude Stono Monuments in all Countries; their Age 
and Uses, With 280 Iilustrations MediuprBvo. 24s. 


Holy Sepulchro and the Yemplé at Jerusalem. 

Woodeuts, Syvo. 72, dd. : + 

Templos of the Jows and other buildings in 
tho Haram Arca at Joiusalom, With Ilustiattons, 4to, 428, 

PLEMING (Provzsson), Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy, 
With Quotations and References, Post 8vo. 73, 6d, 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Ry. Tinos, James, Fonp. 8vo. le. 

FORBES (Oar, 0, J, F. 8) British Burma and its People; 
akotohios of Natlve Mannots, Customs, and Rollgton, Or, 8y0, 10s, 6d. 

FORD» (Kgouann), Gathorings from Spain. Poat 8yo, 8s, 6d, 

HORSYLH (Wronraat), Ioitenstus; an Tistorical Ussay on tho 
ONico and Duties of an Advoonte, Llustrattons. Svo, 7s Gd, 

—— Novels and Novelists of tho 18th Contury, in 
Illustratlon of the Mamors and Movala of tho Ago, Post 8vo, 10s, 6a, 

FORSTER (Jonx), Tho Karly Lifo of Jonathan Swift, 1607-1711, 
With Portinit, Byo, 1s. : 

VRANOM (Ilrsrony ov), Seo Jonvis— Manzuam —Sxtrrn—Stu- 
donts’—Lovgurvina,) 


YRENOH IN ALGIERS; Tho Soldior of the Foreign Logion—~ 
soi the Prigoriays ofAbi-cl-Kadly, ‘Lranalated by Lady Dove Gonnox, 


YRURE (Hin Bann), Indian Missions, Small 80, 2s. 6d. 
--- Hastorn Afiicn as a Field for Missionary Labour, With 
Map, Crown 8yo, 6a. 
Bongal Famine, Wow it will be Met and How to 
Provant Lotmo amines tn Indin, With Maps. Crown yo, 5s, 
GALTON (Ih), Art of Travet; or, Hints on the Shifts and Con? 
tiivancod qvallable in Wild Countiles, Woodeuts, Poat8vo, 7, 8d. 
QHOGRAPILY. [Sco Bunnuny—Cnoxen-—Sarz1—Srovewss", ] 
QUOGRAPHICAL SOCIRTY'S JOURNAL, (Pubtished Yearly.) 
GLORGE (invxsr). Who Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Donoripttye Lotterpross, Linpeilal dte, 42s, 
~ Joiro and South of France; a Series of Twenty 
Titehfngy, with Doxouptive Text, Wolio. 424, 


GERMANY (Iisrory ov). [See Manxuas.] 
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GIBBON (ipwann). History of tho Dectino and Patl of tho 
Roman Lmpire, Vilited by Mitsiay, Guizos, and Di, Wo. Barn, 
Maps, 8 Vols, 8vo, 60a. 

Tho Student's Udition; an Epitome of tha abovo 

work, incorporating tha Rosonrchod of Recant Conmmentntora, By I, 
Wu. Busy. Woodonta. Pont Bvo. 7s, Ge, 

GIFFARD (Epwanrp), Deoda of Naval Daring; or, Anecdoton of 
the British Navy. Fenp. 8vo, 93, 6d. 

GILL (Carr, Wrustan), RE, The River of Golden Sand, 
Noriatiye ofa Jouoy thiough Chinn to Bunnah = With a Preface by 
Cl H, Yule, OB, Afnps and Uhuwtations, ¥ Val. sya, Bla, 

—— (Mus), Six Months in Asconsion. An Unsciontifie Ao 
count of a Solontific Dxpedition, Map. Grown Bvo. os 


GLADSTONE (W. 7). Romo and the Newgst Fashions in 

Rolighon, Three Tass, vo, Te Gd, 
Gleanings of Past Yenvs, 1818-78, 7 vola, Small 

Bvo 2 Sdencl, I. She Throne, the leinoe Consort, tho Cabdnot and 
Constitution, IL, Porsmat and Limary, TIT, Lstorton) and Spear 
lative, IV, Forolgn V. and Vi, Koctosingtical, VU, Mincallnngonn, 

GLEIG (G. BR). Campaigns of tho Britigh Army at Washington 
and Now Oileana, Post 8vo, 24. 

Story of tho Battla of Watorloo, Poat 8vo, 83 de, 

——~-——+ Narrative of Salo’s Brigado in Afighanisten, Posl 8vo, 2a 

Life of Lord Clive, Post 8vo, Sa, Od, 

Sir Lhomas Munro, Post Byo, 88, Ord, 

GLYNNE (Sin Srermen R,), Notes on the Churelies of Kent, 
With Profaco by W. UL Gladstono, MP, Mnstrationt, Hye, 12a, 

GOLDSMITIVS (Ostven) Works, Hditod with Notes hy Paran 
Cunninaias, Vignattos, 4 Vols, Bvo, 909, 

GORDON (ie Aix), Skotchos of Gorman Lifo, and Seonoa 
from tho Warof Tiboation, Pont Byo Bs, did 

~~ (any Dury) AmborWileh; A Tal for Witah- 
craft, Dost iva, 2s. 

— Fronch in Algiora, 1. The Soldtor of tho Forolyn 
Logion, 2, ‘Tho Priaoncs of Abid-ol-Kadle, Pout Bye. 9a, 

GRAMMARS, [Sco Ourrius; Haw; Uurroy; Kina Bpwann; 
Lratm a; Maxtxeny MAtonsas; Brn | 

GREEOR (IIterony ov), [Seo Grorn—Sarrn—Students', | 


GROTE’S (Geonan) WORKS :— 

Eisrony or Grwvon, From tho Earliest ‘Times to the clowo 
of tho goneiation contampormy with tho Daath of Aloxandor tho Giant, 
Tatrary Kavton, Portralt, Mapa, aid Plans, 10 Yotn, Bye 190% 
Gubrnet Ftition, Poitiait and Plana 12 Vola, Pont Bvo, Oy, cach, 


Prato, and othor Compantona of Socrates, 9 Volu, 8yo, 468, 
Anistorim, With additional Msvays, 8vo, 18% 
Mixon Works, Portrait. 8v0, 14a, 
Lrrrnns on Swir7eruann mm 181%. Ga. 
Trnsonan Lireu, Portrait, 8yo, 12s, 
GROTE (Mrs), ASkoteh, By Lavy Basrtanr, Crown 8va, 
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HALL'S (1. Dj School Manual of English Grammar. With 
Coplous Iixoielded, 12m0, 8% 62, a 
_ Manual of English Gompoattion. With Copious Ilustia- 
{long and Practloal Hixerolgoa, 12mo, Bs. 6. 
——-~- Primary English Grammar for Elomontary Schools, 
Based on the Inger work, 16m0, 1s, 6d. 
~ Child’s First Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Voubs. i6mo, 2%, 
HALUAM'S (Huxrxy) WORKS :-— 
Tnx Conszrzutionan Hrsrory or Exaranp, from the Acnes 
nion of Honry the Saventh to the Danth of Ganrge the Secont, § Ziray 


Aidition, 8 Vola, 8vo 808 Cabinet Edition, 8 Vols. Post Byo, 123, Sin- 
dont's Edition, Post Svo. 7s 6:, 


Uirsrony og Wurorn pura tun Minprn Aaxs, Library 
Edition, B Vola, Bvo. 80s, Cabinet Biition, 8 Vols, Post 8yo. 12% 
Student's Rdition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Tarrnany I[srony or Eurork puatna re 16m, 16rr, axp 
Mtr Cexiunina Lilaary Rduton, 8 Vols, Gyo, 86%. Cabunet'Hlidian, 
4 Vols, Vost 8vo, 16s, 

NIALLAM’S (Antnon) Litorary Remains; in Vorae and Prose, 
Portealt, Beap.8vo, 88 ad. 

HAMILTON (Gzw, Sra F. W.), Tistory of the Grenadier Guards, 

® Lion Oulginat Documents, &o, With Ilustiations. 3 Vola. 8vo, 63s, 

@~ (Axprnw), Rhcinsborg: Memorials of Frederick the 

* Groat and Prince Honry of Pinssia, 2 Vols, Crownfvo, Qa, 

TARTS ARMY LIU. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 

HATOIL (W. M,). ‘ho Moral Philosophy of Aristotle, con- 
Biating of a transintion of the Nichomachoan Lthies, and of the Para. 
ph ee ath tuted to Andion{fous, with an Introductory Aunlysta of each 
Hook, a a 

UAT ERLEY (Zon). Tho Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by tho Teathmony of our Lord aud of tho Rvangellata and Apostloa, 
Bvo, G9, Lopidar Uditlon Vost Bvo, 2s, Od, 

IIAY (Smt J, U1. Duvaaonn), Wostorn Barbary, its Wild Tribes 
and Savage Animals, Part 8va. 29, 

HWAD'S (Sin Fraxors) WORKS — 

Tm Roya Examen, Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 

lave of Sin Joun Buncorns, Post 8vo. 1s, 

Ravip Jounntys aonoss run Pampas. Post 8yo, 2s. 

Bunvirs ynow tun Brunnux or Nassau, Illustrations, Post 
Bva Te, Be 

Sroxnua anp Poxnng; or, the London and North Western 
Inilway, Lost Byvo, 2a 

ILEBER'S (Brsuor) Journals in India, 2 Vola. Post 8vo. Ya, 
Pootical Works. Portratt, Foap. 8v0. 82, 6d, 
——————— Hymns adapted to the Church Service, 16mo, 1¢, 6d, 


VBRODOLUS, A Now Ungliish Vorsion, Edited, with Notes 
and Casays, 1{atoricat, Uthnographitoal, and Gaographtonl, by Caxow 
Rawr inaox, 8in 1, RAwLINsoN and §rn J. G, WinEINgoN, Maps and 
Wootlouty, 4 Vols, Svo. 48%, 

TIBRSOUML'S (Canorxe) Memoir and Correspondence, By 
Mag. Joun Hengonsr. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 7, 6d. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
HAND-BOOK—!RAVEL-DALK, English, Fronch, Gorman, and 


i . Bs, Od. 
Mallen, TOLLAND AND BELGIUM, Map and Plane, 


Post 8vo,__ 83, 

— NORTMI GERMANY and IH RING, -- 
‘Tho Back Torest, tho Marts, Thiringawald, Saxan dwitvaland, 
Riigon, tho Glant Momitnina, ‘aun, Odenwald, Ltase, aud Lothe 
rugot. Map and Plans, Post Bye, 10s, 

SOUT GERMANY,—~Wintombnrg, Bavaria, 

Anatria, Styria, Salzbing, the Alpr, ‘Tyval, Tungnry, aud tho Danntbo, 
from ‘ulm to the Black Sea Maps and Pilani. Post 8va, 10s 
PAINTING. Gorman, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
‘Mhestrations 9 Vola. Port Byo 2h 

LIVES AND WORKS OF DARLY FLUMISIT 
Painters, Mlustrattona. Post Bvo, 79 tht, 
———~ SWITZURTAND, Alpa of Savoy, and Piedmont, 
In ‘two Pats Mapa and Plang, Post 8vo, 10r 

FRANCH, Pat 1, Noumandy, Brittany, the Froush 
Alps, tho Lotro, Seino, Garonne, aud Pyioneos, Mapa and Phau 


Post 8vo, 74 Ort, 

Part TI, Contial Wranea, Anvorgne, tho 
Covennos, Burgundy, the Rhono and Saone, Provence, Nimad, Arie, 
Mnrsoilles, tho Monch Alps, Alsaco, Lora, Champague dg Maps 
and Plans, Pont 8va, 73, dd. 

MEDITERRANEAN—tts Pringipal Islands, Oitéen, 
Soapoits, Uarboura, aul odor Landa Vor treveltora and yaotits men, 
Dinps and Plana, Yost Bvo [da he Prose, 
—-- ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Algloa, Constantine, 
Otay, the Atlas Range, Maps antl Pland. Poat8yo, 10% 

PARIS, and its Envhons, Maps and ana, 16mo, 


SPAIN, Madild, Tho Coatiles, ho Baaquo Provinccn, 
Loon, Tho Asttnisg, Gallola, Ustranindma, Andante, Rona, Cranada, 
Murtala, Valonola, Catatonia, Atagqon, Naviito, The Balonsfo Tulnuda, 
&o,&o, Mapdand Plans, Poutivo, 44, 

PORTUGAL, Lasnon, Porto, Olatra, Mota, &o, 
Map and Plan. Port Byo. 128, 

——-———— NORM WATY, Turin, Milan, Cromona, tho 
Italian Lakes, Borgnmo, Rioacla, Yeronn, Mantua, Viesnea, Yadna, 
Fouara, Hotogna, Ravonna, Minini, Mnoonaa, Gans, tha Rtvlora, 
Venico, Parma, Modona,and Romagns, Maps nnd Mant, Port vo. 10s, 

OENTRAL ITALY, Horonco, Lcen, Txeany, ha 
Marches, Umbsia, &o. Mapannd Pians, Port 8yo, 1a, 

——-—— ROME anv ing Exyimons, Maps and Plans, 


Post 8vo, 

SOULIL ITALY, Naples, Pompeli, Morenlanoum, 
And Veanylut. Mapaand Plans, Pout 8vo, 10%. 
~ PAINLING, Who Italian Schools, Iilnatralions, 
2 Vola. Post Siva, 809 
LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, rom Crtanun 
to Bawgano, Ny Mia. danniox, Portals, Wort iva, 128, 
- NORWAY, Olristiania, Beryon, Tyondhjem, Tho 
TYjelds and Mjords, Maps and Plans, Post 8va, Ve 
—— SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothonburg, tho 
Shoron of the Ualtio, &e, Maps and Pion, Post 8vo, Us. 
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TTANDBOOK—DENMARK, Sloswig, Holstein. Copenhagen, Jut- 
Iond, Ieoland, Mapsand Plans, PostBvo 69, 

USS1A, 82, Pururspune, Moscow, Ponanp, and 

Tinnanp, Mapa and Plans, Poat8yo. 18s, 

— ———- — GRUROL, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 
Athens, tho Peloponnonus, the Islanda of the 2gdan Sea, Albans, 
"Phossaly, and Mnecdoain Maps, Plans, and Views, Post8va, 16s. 

TURKEY IN ASIA—Consranrinopiy, the Bos 

phos, Dardanelles, Bionsa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cypius, Smyrna, 

Tipheaus, the Soven Chuiches, Coasts of the Black Soa, Armenia, 

Duphrates Valley, Routo to India, &o, Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 163%. 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 
tha Nilo through Dgypt and Nubia, Aloxandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
8noz Canal, the Pyinmids, the Peninsuln of Stnal, the Onsox, tha 

Fyoom, &e, In Two Paits, Maps and Plnns, Post 8yo, 1s, 
HOLY LAND—Synra, Panrstiny, Peninsula of 

Sinal, Ldom, Syrian Desorta,Potin, Damascus; aud Palmyra, Mapa 

and Plans Poat Bvo, 203, *4* Travelling Map of Palestine, In a 

ossg 128 

INDIA. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, Pmtl. 

Rounay, 12s, Part 11, Mapnas, 159, 








ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 


ITAND-SOOK—ENGLAND AND WALES, An Alphabetical 
« Mand Hook, Condensed tnto One Volume for the Use of Travoltera, 
With a Map. Post $10 108, 


- ~ -- MODERN LONDON, Maps ond Plans, 16mo, 


Os Od 
— ENVIRONS OF LONDON within a circuit of 20 
milod, 2Vola, Crown Byo 215, 
oe oo BIL PAUL'S CATIEDRAL, 20 Itfuatrationr, 
Crown Byo, 103 Git, 
~——- -~ HASTERN COUNTIES, Cholmsford, Marwich, Col- 
* chanter, Maldon, Cambitdge, Lly, Newmmket, Bury St Wdmunds, 
Ipiwloh, Wondhildgo, Velixstowe, Towestoft, Noiwich, Yarniouth, 
ramen, &o, Map and Plans Post 8va, 123, 
—————— JATITEDRALS of Oxford, Potorborough, Norwich, 
Tay, and Lincoln With 00 Hiustrations, Ciown Sv, 18s, 
———— KENT, Onntorbury, Dover, Rameagate, Sheerness, 
Rochontor, Chatham, Woolwich Maps and Plana, Post 8vo. 7s. Od, 
a ~ SUSSEX, Brighton, Ohichostor, Worthing, Hastings, 
Towos, Arundel, &o, Maps and Plans Post 8vo, Gs, 
—-——-—— SURREY AND TANTS, Kingston, Oroydon, Rel- 
gato, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchestor, Southampton, Now 
Yorest, Portsmouth, Tere or Wianr, &0, Maps and Plana, Post 8yo 


108, 

BURKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 
Ronding, Ayloabiny, Uxbiidgo, Wycombe, Menloy, the City and Unt- 
voislty of Betoul, Blonhoim, and the Dogcent of the Thainés, Maps 
and Plena, Post Bvo, 

WIS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 
Chippanham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, ‘Launton, 
&o, Map. Post Bvo, 10s, 

— DRYON, Exotor, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
Dawlteh, Tolgnmouth, Plymouth, Dovonport, Torquay, Maps and Planay 
Pont Bvo. 74. Od, 
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HAND-BOOK—CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, 
the Lizard, Land's End, &o, Maps. Post 8vo, 62, . 
CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Chichester, Rochoster, Casterbury, and St, Albans, With 180 
Tiustrations. 2 Vols, Cr. 8yo, 88s, St. Albans separately, or, 8y0, 


Bs. 

———__——_ GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, ano WORCESTER, 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tawkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
yarn, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester,and Liobfield. With §0 Hlustrations. Crown 8yo. 16s, 


———_—— NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaria, 
Bnowdon, Llanberls, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &o, Map, Post 
0, Te 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Yalo of Neath, Pombroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swavsea, The Wye, &o, 

Map. Poat8vo, 7a. 

OATHEDRALS OF BANGOR, ST, ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and St, David's. With flustrations, Post Svo. 16s, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Northampton, Poterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Iar- 

porovgh, Kettering, Wallingborongh, ‘Thrapston, Stamfo.d, Upplug- 

bam, Oakham. Maps, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STARFORD, 
Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Haf wick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborue, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Metton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, ‘Lichéeld, Walsall, Tamworth, Map, 
Post 8yo, Os. 

SHROPSHIRE ann CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, Bildgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead, Mapa and Plane, Post 8yo. 63, 

——_—_—— LANGASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Proston, 
Rochdale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &o, Mnps and Plana 
Poat 8vo. Ta. Od. 

YORKSHIRE, Doneaster, Hull, Selby, Boverloy, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Ifarrogata, Ripon, Leeds, Wakellald, Bradford, 

Hollfax, Huddorsficld, Sheftield, ‘Map and Plang, Post 8yo, 12s, 

GATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Ghoator, and Manchester, With 60 Illustrations, 2 Vols, Cr. 8yo. ais. 


DURHAM ann NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Biahop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sundorland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c, Map, Post 8vo, Os. 

WESTMORLAND any CUMBERLAND—Lan- 
caster, Furness Abboy, Amblealde, Kendal, Windermere, Contaton, 
Keawlok, Grasmere, Ulswator, Cavliste, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post 8vo. 

*,* Monnar's Map ov THe LAke# Duarerot, on canvas. 383, 6d, 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 
Dumfrles, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 

Lomont, Lol ‘atvine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Porth, Dundes, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 

land, &o, Maps and Plana, Post Svo. 93. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 

way, Donogal, Galway, Wexfoid, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killar- 

ney, Bantry, Glengauff, &e, Bays and Plans, Post 8vo. 103, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


A Sorles of Works 


adapted for all circles and classes of Readors, having beon aclected 
for thoi acknowlodged intorast, and ability of the Authors, Post 8vo, 
Published at 2s, and 83.6, exch, and arranged undor two distinctlye 


heads as follows 


OLAS8 A, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES, 


1, BILGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
Joun DaixkwaTen, 24, 

2, THE AMBER-WITCH, By 
Lapy Dusv Gonpon. 2s, 

8, CROMWELL AND BUNYAN, 
By Rowzar Sourary, 2s, 

4, LIFBor 61x FRANCIS DRAKE, 
By Joun Baunow, 23, 

5, CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON, By Rev, GQ, R. Guuia, 2s, 

6. THE FRENOU IN ALGIERS, 
By Lavy Dury Gonpox, 23. 

a on FALL OF THE JESUITS, 


8, LIVORTMN TALES, 24. 
9, MIPS OF CONDE. By Lonp Ma- 


1, THE SIEGES OF VIENNA, 
By Lorp ExcLesuenr, 22, 

12, THR WAYSIDE OROSB. By 
Oar, Minaan, 25, 

13, SKETCHES or GERMAN LIF, 
By 8mm A. Gonpow, 3s, 6d. 

14, THE BATTLE or WATERLOO, 
By Ruy, G. R. Qurra. 35,6¢, 

16, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF. 
TENS. 3s. 

16, THE BRITISH PORTS. By 
Tuomas CAMPDELL, 84 6d, 

17, HISTORIGAL ESSAYS, By 
Lonp Manon, 83, 6d, 

18, LIFE OF LORD OLIVE, By 
Rev, G.R. Guria. 83, 64, 

19, eyes - WESTDIRN RAIL 


wON, 84, 6d, AY, By Sin F.B, Heap, 24, 
10, SALE’S BRIGADE, By Rev, | 20, LIFE OF MUNRO, By Rev. G@, 
GR. Guzia 2s, . R, Quuta, 83. 6d. 
OLASS 3B, 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 
4, BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Grorar 
Bornow, 85, 6d. 
a GYPSIES of SPAIN, By Gronom 
Borrow, 8s, 6d, 
8&4, JOURNALS ININDIA, By 
Brsnor Hunen, 2 Vola, 7s, 
6, TRAV BLS in tne HOLY LAND, 
By Inpy and Manaus, 23, 
4, MOROCCO AND THE MOORS, 
By J, Druwmonn Hay, 28 
7, LUTTORS FROM tux BALTIO. 
By a Lapy, 
8. NEW SOUTIL WALES, By Mrs. 
Margpira. 23, 
9, THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. 
Lnwis, 2s, 
10, SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 
Sin Joun Matcoum, Bs, Bd. 
il HEAL CRNA OF FATHER RIPA, 
8. 


12418 TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Henwanw Minvirtz, 2 Vols, 73. 
14, MISSIONARY LIFE IN GAN- 
ADA. By Rey, J. Anporr, 23, 





AND ADVENTURES, 

16, LETTERS FROM MADRAS, By 
na Lapy, 2s, 

16, HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 
Onanvea Br, Jonx, 94 8d, 

17, PAMPAS JOURNDYS, By 810 
P,B. Heap, 28, 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Riowanp Fonp, 83, 6d, 

19, THE RIVER AMAZON, By 
‘W, 1, Dowaaps, 2s, 

20, MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA. By Rey. 0, Acuann, 28, 

21, ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, 
By G, BP, Ruxton, 8s, 6d, 

22, PORTUGAL AND GALICIA, 
By Lonp Ganxanyvon, 88, 60, 

28. BUSIL LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rey. H. W. Havaarru. 2%, 

24, THE ‘LIBYAN DESERT, By 
Bayz Sr. Joum 2s, 


26, SIERRA LEONE, By A Lapy, 
65 


*4* Enoh work may be had soparately, 
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18 LIST OF WORKS 





HOLLWAY (J. G.), A Month in Norway, Feap, 8vo. 2s, 
HONEY BEE. By Rev, Txomas Jawes. Feap. 8vo, le, 
HOOK (Dean), Church Dictionary. 8v0, 168. 
(Tuxoporsz) Life. By J,G.Looxwans, Feap, 8vo. 1s. 


HOPE (A. J. Benrsvorn). Worship in the Church of England. 
Bro. 98, 0r, Popular Selections from. Svo, 24. 6d. 

HORAGE; a New Edition of the Text, Edited by Duan Minwan, 
With 100 Wooients. Crown 8y0, 73 6d ; : 

HOUGHTON'S (Lorn) Monogiaphs, Personal and Social, With 
Portraits. Crown Bv0, 103, 6d, a. 

Pozmcat Wonxs. Collected Edition, With Por 

trait. 2 Vols, Feap.8vo. 328, 

HOUSTOUN (Mns.), Twenty Yoara in the Wild West of Ireland, 
or Life in Connaught Post8vo, 9+ 

HUME (‘Che Student's), A History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cregar to the Revolutlon of 1688, New Liltton, sevised, 
corrected, and continued to tho ‘Treaty of Borlin, 1878 By J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A With 7 Maps & Woodents, Post 8vo. 78 6d, 

HUTCHINSON (Grx.), Dog Breaking, with Odds and Inds for 
those who love tho Dog and the Gun, with 40 Ulustrationg, Crown 


8yo. 75, 6d, 

HUTTON (H.5.), Principia Graca; an Introduction to {he Study 
of Gresk. Comprehending Grammar, Dolectus, and Cxercige-book, 
with Vocabularies, Sixth Zdition 12mo_ 89, 6d a 

HYMNOLOGY, Drorronany ov, See Julian, 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Hgypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, Post8vo. 2a, 

JAMES’ (Rav, Tuomas) Fables of Zisop. ANow Translation, with 
Historical Prefaco, ‘With 100 Woodenta by Tawney aud Wore, 
Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

JAMESON (Mra). Lives of the Early Itallan Painters— 
and the Progiesa of Painting in Italy—Cimahuo to Bassano, With 
60 Poitraita, Post 8yo, 128, 

JAPAN. Seo Brep, Mossuan, Mousey, Reep, 

JENNINGS (Lovss J.), Ficld Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey 
and Sussex Illustrations Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Rembles among the Hills; a series of Walks, chiefly 

in the Peak of Dewyelice anid tho Bouth Downs, fiom Petersfield tr 
Beachy Ilead, With Mtustiatlons, Post 8vo 

JERVIS (Rey. W. H,). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 1518, to the Revolution, With an Introduction, 
Portraits, 2 Vota, Svo, 28% 

JESST: (Epwarp), Gleanings in Natural History. Fep,8vo. 3s, 6. 

JEX-BLAKE (Rev. T. W.), Life in Faith: Sermons Preached 
at Cheltenham ond Rughy. Teap. Bvo, 82, rt, 

JOHNSON’S (Dx. Saarven) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
tho Tonr to the Hebrides. Daited by Mu. Croker. 1 vol Royal 
8vo. 12%, New Lditon, Portratta 4 Vols, Byo, [In Preparation. 

JULIAN (Rey. Joun J.), A Dictionary of Hymnology, A 
Companion to Uxisting MIvmn Books, Setting forth the Origin and 
History of the Iymne contained in the Princtpal Hymnala used by tho 
Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and various Dissenting 
Bodies with Notices of their Authors. Post 8vo, [Zn the Dress. 

JUNIUS Wanvwarting Professionally investigated, By Mr, Cuanoz, 
Expert, With Preface and Collateral Lvidence, by the Hon Epwanp 
TwieLeron, With Dacsimules, Woodeuts,&e, dto, £884. 
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KERR (Roserz). Small Country House. A Briof Practical 
Discourse on the Planning of a Rosidonco from 2000, to 6000!, 
‘With Supplomontary Lstimatas to 7000! Post 8vo, 8s 

Anciont Lights; a Book for <Axchitects, Surveyors, 
Lawyers, and Landlods, Svo, 58, Gd. 

(R. Matoorat) Student's Blackstone, A Systematic 
Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to tho present state 
oftholaw, Post 8vo, 7a. Gd, 

KING EDWARD Virn’s Latin Grammar, 12mo, 8s. 6d. 
First Latin Book, 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


KING (BR. J.), Archeology, Travel and Art; being Sketches and 
Studies, Iistorical and Descriptive, Sve 128, 

KIRK (J. Foszen), Slistory of Ohnrlea the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gindy Portiait, 8 Vols, vo. 45¢, 

KIRKES’ Handbook of Physlology. Edited by W, Mornranz 
Baker, E.R C.8. With 400 Itustrations, Post 8vo, 14s 

KUGLERS Handbook of Painting—The Italian Schools, Re- 
vised and Remodelted fiom the most recent Researches, By Lavy 
Eastiaxe, With 140 [hratrations, 2 Vola, Crown 8vo 80s 

Handbook of Painting—Tho German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools, Revised and in part re-written, By J, A, Crowe, 
‘With 60 Iustiations, 2 Vols, Crown 8yo, 24s. 

LANE iY.) Account of the Mannors and Customs of Modorn 

e@ Cgyptians, With Mustiattons, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 12s 

LAWRENOD (81x Geo), Reminizcences of Farty-threo Yenra’ 
Bevies In India; including Captivities {1 Cabnt among the Afighaas 
and among tho Sikhs, and a Nairative of the Mutiny in Rajputana. 
Crown 8Bvo, 10s, 6d, 

LAYARD (A, H,). Ninoych and its Remains, Bolng a Nar- 
rative of Reacaiches and Discovoitos amidst tho Ruins of Assyiin. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Giristians of Kuidistea; the Yoroitis, 
or Dovit-worahippors; and an Duguhy into the Manu ra and Arta of 
tho Ancient Ansyiinns, Plates and Woodoute, 2 Vole. 8vo. 86%. 

*,* A Poravar Lpirion of the abovo work, With Ilustratlona, 

Post 8vo, 7a Gd. 

Nineveh and Babjlon; being the Narrative of Dis- 

covoiles in the Ruling, with ‘Travola in Aimonta, Kurdistan and the 

Desert, dmsiing a Second Lxpeditton to Assyria, With Map and 


Plates, 8vo, 21+, 
4,* A Porutan Corrion of the above work, ‘With Illustiatlona 


Post 8vo. 7, Gd 

LEATHES’ (Sranray) Practical Hebrew Grammer, Wilh the 
Ifebrow Voxt of Gonesisi—vi., and Psalms 1—yi, Gianuuntical 
‘Annlyelé aud Vocabulary, Post ava, %s, 0d. 

LENNEP (Rav, I. J. Van), Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
‘With Tilustiations of Biblical Iistory and Arebrology. With Map 
and Woodouts, 2 Vola, Post8vo, 24a 

Modern Customs and Mannots of Biblo Lands in 
Illustiation of Seriptuie, With Colourod Maps and 860 Ilustiattony. 
BVola Byo, Bs 

LESLIE (0. R.), Handhook for Young Painters, With Ilustra- 
tions, Post 8vo, 74, Gd. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Portraits 
and Illuatrations, 2 Vols 8vo 42¢, 

LETO (Pomroxto), Hight Months at Rome during the Vattean 
Connell, With a dnily account of the proceedings ‘Pianslated fiom 
the original, Svo, 123 
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20 LIST OF WORKS 





LETPERS From tua Barrio. By a Lapy, Post 8vo. 2% 

Mapras, ByaLany. Post 8vo. 29, 

Sierra Leong, By a Lapy, Post 8yo. 9% 6d. 

LEVI (Leong). History of British Commerce: and Economic 
Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878, 8vo, 18s, 

LEX SALIGA; the Ten Texts with the Glosses and the Lex 
‘Emendata, Senoptically cdited by J. H, Hesaza With Notes on 
the Frankish Words in the Lex Salloa by I, Keny, of Leyden, 410 42s. 

LIDDELL (Dzax). Student’s History of Rome, from the earliest 
‘Times to the sstahlishment of the Empire, Woogouts Post 8vo. 7s. Bd 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon, 
Tmpalata Guehington, Edited by Loup Durzenin. With 24 Plates.4to. 21a, 

LIVINGSTONE (Da), Popular Account of his First Expedition 
to Africa, 1840-56, Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7a, 6d. 

Becond Bxpedition to Africa, 1858-64, IMlustra- 

tions, Post 8vo, 7 Gd, 

Last Journals in Gentral Africa, from 1865 to 

his Death. Continned by a Narrativo of hia ast moments and sufferings, 

By Rev, Honace Watten. Maps and Illustration, 2 Vols. svo, 283, 

Memoirs of his Personal Life. Chiefly from his 

pnpnblished Journala and Correspondence, By Wo, G, Blaikie, 
DD, With Portrait, 8vo. ‘ 

LIVINGSTONIA, Journal of Adventures in Exp#ing Lake 
Nyassa, and Cstablishing a Missionary Settlement there, By MD, 
Youxa, RN. Maps. Post8vo, 7s, 6d, 

LIVONIAN TALES, By the Author of “Letters from the 
Baltic.” Post 8vo, 28, 

LOCH (H, B.), Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 
Elgln’s Second Lmbagsy to China. With Iluatiations, Poat avo, Os, 

LOOKHAR’ GW, G), Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic, Transtated, with Notes, Illustrations, Ciown8yo. 53. 

Life of Theodore Hook, cap, 8yo. 18, 

LOUDON (81ns), Gardening for Ladics, With Directions and 
Onlendar of Oporations for Every Month. Woodonta. Foap, 80, 88, Gd, 

LYELL (81x Onanres), Principles of Geology; or, the Modorn 
Changes of tho Earth and its Inhabitants considered as {lustrative of 
Geology. With Iiluatrations, 2 Vols, Svo. 823, 

Student's Blements of Geology, With Table of British 

Fossils and 600 IHustrations, Third Edition, Revised. Post avo, 03, 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 
including an Outline of Glnctal Poat-Tertiny Geology, and Romarks 
on the Orlgin of Species, Ilnstrations, Svo. fs. 

— (K,M.), Geographical Handbook of Ferns, With Tables 
toshow thelr Distributton, Post 8vo, 74. 62. 

LYTTON (Lor), A Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait, Post 


Svo, 63, 

McOLINTOCK (Sir 1), Narrative of the’ Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arotto Seas, 
‘With Iustrations. Post 8vo, 7. 62. 

MAOCDOUGALL (Con). Modorn Warfare as Influenced by Modorn 
Artillery. With Pious, Post 8vo, 198. 

MACGREGOR (J,). Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gen- 
nesarath, &o, “A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Hgypt and the Watora 
of Damascus, With Map and 70 Iltuatrations, Crown 8vo. 7e, 6d, 
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MARTZNER'S Evenrsn Gnamman, A Methodical, Analytical, 
and ITatoiical Treatisa on the Orthogiaply, Prosody, Infleotions, and 
Syntax, By Cratrd. Grece, LL.D, 8 Vols. 8vo. 96s. 

MAIION (Lorn), ace Sranuorn, 

MAINE (Sir H, Susvenr), Ancient Law: its Oonnection with the 
Estly Itstory of Society, and its Relation to Modoru Ideas. 8vo, 129. 

— Village Communities in the Hast and West. 8yo, 12s, 

Karly History of Institutions. 8vo. 12s, 

MALCOLM (Sir Jony), Sketches of Persia, Post 8vo, 83, 6d. 


MANSEL (Dean). Limits of Religious Thought Examined, 
Post 8yo, 8s, Od, 
—————— Letters, Lectures, and Reviews. Svo. 12s, 


MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIO ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
Travellera, Edited by Rrv. R, Mam, Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. (Published by 
onder of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, 
Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East A new English 
Vorston, HHinstiated by tho light of Oriental Writers and Modera 
Tiavels, By Con, Hexry Yuue, Maps and Illustrations, 2 Vols, 
Moiium 8vo, 63a. 

MARKGL gh (Mrs.). History of England. From the Firat Inva- 

. ‘sion by the Romans, Woodeuts, 12mo, Bs, Gd. 
History of Vrauce, From the Conquest by the 
Gauls, Woodouts, 12mo, 32. 6d. 7 i 
History of Germany, From the Invasion by Marius, 
Woodeuts, 12mo, 83,8, 
(Cunwenrs R.), A Popular Account of tho Intro- 
duction of Peruvian [ark from South Amorlea into Britlah India and 
Qeylon, and of the Progross aud Dxtentof its Cultivation, With Maps. 
ost Bva, 

MARLBOROUGH’S (Sanan, Dvonrss of) Lottors, Irom the 
Orig. M&S, at Madrosflold Comt, With Intioduction. Byo, 108. Od., 

MARRYAT (Josern). IIlistory of Modern and Medisval Pottery 
and Powcelnin, With a Desoription of the Manufacture, Plates and 
Woodauts, Byo, 42%. 

MARSH (G, P.), Student's Manual of the English Language, 
Edlted with Additions, By Dr, Wor, Ssiriu. Post Bvo. 7a, Ody 

MASTERS in English Theology. The King’s College Lectures, 
1877, Ifooxer, by Canon Barry; Anparwa, by Dean Chueh} 
Cui Linawonti, ny Piof, Plumplio; Wioncors and Sacra, by 
Ganon Woatcott; Jerry Favtor, by Canon Larrarv; Pearson, 
by Aichdercon Chectham, With Introduction by Canon Bary, 
Fost 8vo, 73, Gil. 

MATTIAS Guenk Gnramwstar, Abridged by Broxrrenp, 
Revised by E.8. Crooks, 12mo, 43, 

MAUREL’'S Ohoractor, Actions, and Writings of Wellington, 
Feng, 8yo, 14, 6d. 

MAYO (Lorp). Sport in Abyssinia; or, the Mareb and Tack- 
gxzoo. With Ilustrations, Crowa 8yo. 12s, 

MEADE (How, Tennent). Ride through the Disturbed Distaicts of 
Now Zealand, with a Cruise among the South Sea Islands, With Ilus- 
trations, Medium 8yo, 12s, 
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22 LIST OF WORKS 





MELVILLE (Heruayx). Marquesas and South Sea Islands, 
2 Vols, Post 8vo. 78. 

MEREDITH (Ans. Carnes). Notes and Sketches of New South 
‘Wales. Post 8yo, 23. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect, Ilis Life 
and Works, By G. Heats Wirsov. Illustrations, Royal 8vo 26s. 

MIDDLETON (Cuas, H.) A Deseriptive Catalogue of the 
Etched Work of Rembrandt, with Life and Introductions, With 
Explanatory Cuta. Medium Svo, Bs, 62. 

MILLINGTON (Rev. 1.8.). Signs and Wouders in the Land of 
Ham, or the Ten Plagnos of Egypt, with Ancient and Modrio Ilustra- 
tong, Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

MILMAN’S (Dean) WORKS — 

History ov rng Jews, from the earliest Period down to Modern 
Times, 8 Vols, Post8vo, 183, 

Earuy Curistranity, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman [impira, 8 Vols. Post Bvo, 18s, 

Lamy Curistianiey, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificata of Nicholas V. 9 Vols, Post8vo, 64s. 

Hanpsook 10 St. Paun's Carnepran, Woodouts. Cr, 8yo, 
10s, 64. 

Qunvrmt Honatit Fuacor Orera, Woodcuts, Sm. @ror 7s, 6d. 

Faun or Jurusatest, Feap. 8y0, 1a, a8 

———— (Cara, B, A.) Wayside Cross, Post 8vo, 28, 

(Bisnor, D,D.,) Jato Metropolitan of India, Ilis Life. 
‘With a Selection fiom his Correspondence aod Journals, By his 
Sistor, Map, 8vo, 12s, 

MIVART (Sr. Gzonan). Lessons fom Naturo; as manifested in 
Mind and Matter, 8vo, 153. 

The Cat, An Introduction to the Study of Backboned 
Animals, especially Mammals, With sumorous Dlustrations, gyo. 

Un the Peas, 

MOORE (Tuomas), Lifo and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
Edition. With Plates, 6 Vola, Fenp. 8vo, 185.3 Popular Hiition, 
with Portraits.’ Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

MORESBY (Carn), RN, Discoveries in New Guinea, Polynesia 

* Torres Strajta, &o,, during the oruise of IL31.8, Basilisk, Map an 
Tuustrations, 8vo. ths, 

MOSSMAN (Sasvet). Now Japan; the Land of tho Rising Sun ; 
ita Annala dming tho past ‘Twenty Yenis, Fecording the remarkablo 
Progress of the Japanese in Western Givilfsation. With Map, 8yo, 16s, 

MOTLEY (J. 1). History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Deathof William the Silont to the Twalve Yeara’ Truce, 1609, Portraite, 
4 Vola, Post 8vo, 6s. each, 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 
Advocate of Holland. With a View of tho Primary Cates and 

lovements of tha Thirty Yoars' War. llustratfons. 2 Vols, 
oat Bvo, 12s, 

MOZLEY (Canon), Treatise on the Augustinian doctrine of 
Predestination, Crown 8vo. 96, 

MUIRHEAD (Jas.). Tho Vaux-do-Vire of Maistre Jean Le Houx, 
Advocate of Vire, Translated and Lditad, With Portiait and Iilus- 
trations, Svo. 21s, 
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MUNRO'S (Genzrat) Life and Lettors, By Ruv. G. R. Gueta. 
Post Bvo, 83, Gd. 

MUROHISON (Srp Rovarrcx), Siluria; or, a History of the 
Oldost rocks contatuing Oreante Romalns, Map aud Plates, 8vo. 18s, 

Memoirs, With Notices of his Contempotarics, 
and Riga and Piogresy of Paleozoic Geology, By AnonrBaLd GEIKIE, 
Portraits, 2 Vola. Byo, 803, 

MURRAY (A.8.). A History of Greck Sculpture, from the Barliest, 
‘Times down to the Age of Phidias, With IJmstiations. Rey. 8vo, 

MUSTER (Oapn) Patagonians; 2 Year's Wanderings over 
Untrodden Ground from the Stialts of Magallan to the Rio Negro, 
Titustrations, Post 8vo, 74. 6d. 

NAPIER (Srp Wat.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
Ware Portrait: Post 8vo. 98. 

NAPOLEON at Fontameznnzau anp Enna, Journal of 
Ocewrrences and Notes of Convorsations, By Sin Nei CAMPBELL, 

, Portrait, Byo, 15s, 

NARS (Six Georen), R.N. Official Report to the Admiralty of 
the recent Arctic Expedition Map. 8vo. 2s, Gd, 

NASMYTH ann CARPENTER, The Moon. Considered as a 
Planct, # Would, and a Satellite With Mnstiatlons fiom Drawings 
made with the ald of Powerful ‘Totoscopos, Woodeuts, &o, 4to, 30. 

NAUTIOAL ALMANAO (tus), (By Authority.) 2a. 6d. 

NAVY PAST, (Monthly and Quarterly.) Post 8vo, 

N2W TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary, 
ty Ananpeacoy Cnurton, M.A. and the Brsxor ov St. Davio's, 

fth 1£0 authentic Views, &o, 2 Vots, Crown Sve. 2ta bound 

NEWTII (Saxvex). First Book of Natural Philosophy ; an Intro- 
duation to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Wydiostatics, Light, eat, 
and Sound, with numerous LCxamples, Small Syo, us. Od 

——. Hlements of Mechanics, including Iydrostatics, 
with numerous Examples, Small 8vo, 8s, 6d, 

—-— Mathematical Examples. A Graduated Sories 
of Llomontary Cxamples in Ailthmotic, Algobia, Logatlthms, Trigo- 
nometiy, and Mechanics, Smnll8yo. 83. 6d, 

NICOLAS (818 Hannts), Iistoric Peerage of England. Exh. 
biting the O1igin, Descont, and Present State of ovory Title of Poor. 
age which has oxisted Jn thia Country sinco the Conqueat, By 
Wiutram Courtiore, &vo, 80s, 

NILE GLEANINGS, Sco Sruanz. 

NIMROD, On the Ohaco—Turf—and Road, ‘With Portrait and 
Plates, Crown 8yo, 6s. Orwith Coloured Plates, 7s, 62, 

NORDILOFY (Onas.). Communistic Societies of the United 
States; including Dotailed Accounts of tho Shakers, The mana, 
Oneida, Bethell, Amora, Icarian and other extaling Socratica; with 
Fartloulera of thotr Religions Creads, Induatrics, aud Present Coudl- 
tion, With 40 Iflustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

NORTHOOTL'S (Sin Joux) Notebook in the Long Parliament, 
Containing Piocoedingas during Its Firat Sesston, 1640, Ldited, with 
& Momoly, by A, H, A, Hamilton, Crown 8yo. 03, 

OWEN (Lirvz.Cox,). Principlos and Practice of Modern Artillery, 
including Artillery Matoulal, Gunnery, and Organisation and Uso of 
Artillory in Warfie, With Illustrations, Byo, 15s, 

OXENHAM (Rev. W,). English Notes for Latin Blegiacs ; designed 
for snrly Proficienta in tho Art of Latin Veisification, with Prefatory 
Ruwes of Composition in Liegiac Metro, 18mo, 83, 6d. 
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4 LIST OF WORKS 





PALGRAVE (R. H. 1). Local Taxation of Groat Britain and 
Ireland. 8vo. 5s, ‘. 
PALLISER (Mrs), Brittany and its Byeways, ita Inhabitants, 

Bnd Antiquities, With Ilstrations, Post @vo, 123, 
Mottoes for Monumenta, or Epitaphs selected for 
Generat Use and Study. With INlustrations, Crown vo. 7s, Gd. 
PARIS (@n.) Philosophy in Sport made Scienco in Harnest ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inenteated by ald of tho 
Toys and Sports of Youth, Woodeuts, Post &vo, 7s.6d, 


PARKYNS’ (Manstrrip) Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia: 
with Trayela in that Countiy. With Wlustrations, Post vo, 7s. 6d. 

PEEI’S (8: Ronen) Memoirs. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 15s, 

PENN (Rtcwann), Maxima and Hints for an Angler and Chess 
Player, Woadeuts, Feap.8vo. 13, 

PERCY (onx, M.D), Merauivnay. Fucl, Wood, Peat, Coal, 
Charcoal, Coke, Bire-Clays. Ulustrattons. 8va, 80%, 

Lead, including part of Silver, Illustrations, 8vo. 80s: 

Silver and Gold, Part I, Illustrations. 8yo, 30s, 

PERRY (Ruy. Canor). Lifo of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of 
Lincoli, Post 8vo 10s, d, 

PHILIPS Gony). Geology of Yorkshire, ‘The ovat, and 
Litmestona District, Plates, 2 Vola. 4to, 81s, Ot. each 

(Sanvex), Literary Eesnys from “Tho Timea” With 
Poutratt. 9 Vols, Feap,8vo. 7s, 

POPH'S (Aupxannen) Works, With Introductions and Notes, 
by Rev, Warrwrir Enwin, Vola, 1,11, VI, VIL, VII, With Por- 

a traits. Byo. 10s. 6d, rch, 

PORTER (Rey. J, L.), Damascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon, With 


‘Travels among the Glavt Cities of Bashnn and the Wanran. Map and 
Woodeuta, Post 8vo, 74, Gd, Z 


PRAYER-BOOK (Iniustaaray), with Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, &o, Kdlted, with Notes, by Rev, ‘ues, Janus, Medium 
8vo, 18s. cloth ; Bis. 6d. calf; 302, morocco, 

(nn Coryooatton), with oltered rubrics, show- 
ing the book if amended in confouwily with the recommoandniions of 
the Couvorations of Canterbury and Your tn 1879. Post So, Gs. 

PRINOESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. A Brief Memoir, 
With Seleottons from her Correspondence and othor unpubiehod 
Papers, By Lapy Rost WesGaur, With Portrait, Svo, 88. 6d. 

PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS in Leclesinatical Cases ro- 
Jating to Doctrine and Disolpline. With Historical Introduction, 
by GC. Bropzack and W. i, Farsantie, 8vo. 104, éd, 

PSALMS OF DAVID. With Notes Explanatory and Oritical by 
the Dons of Wells, Canon Liltott, and Cavon Cook, Medium. 8vo, 

PUSS IN BOOTS, With 12 Wnustrations, By Orro Sproxter, 
i6mo, 18.64, Or coloured, 28, 6d, 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux), 8yo. 62, 

RAB (Epwarp), Country of the Moors, A Journey from ‘Tripoli 
na Barbary to thd Holy City of Karwan, Map and Ltchings. Crown 

v0, 12a. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8vo. 108, 6d, 
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RASSAM (IIoruuzp), Buittah Mission to Abyssinia. With 
Noticus of the Countries fiom Massowah to Magdala, Illustrations. 
2Volx, Svo, 283, i 

RAWLINSON’S (Canon) Tlorodotus, A New English Ver- 
rion, Edited with Notes aud Exsaya, Mapsand Woodout, 4 Vols, 8y0, 483. 

Five Great Monarchies of Chaldean, Assyrin, Media, 
Babylonia, and Porain, With Maps and Illustrations. 8 Vols, Sva, 42. 

{Sut Hunny) England and Russia in tho East; 0 
Series of Vapors on tho Poytical aud Geographical Condition of Contral 
Aala, Map, Byo, 12s. 

RED (E. J.) Tron-Olad Ships; ihetr Qualities, Performances, and 
Goat, With Chapters on T'urret Ships, Ivon-Clad Rams, &o, With 
IMustratlong, 8yo, 123. 

Letters from Russia in 1875, 8vo. 52, 

Japan: Tts Wistory, ‘Vraditions, and Religions, With 
Narrative of a Visit in 1674, Hlustrations, 2 Vols, 8va. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tux), By Jans anp Honaon Surzn. 
Wandenta, Post 8vo, 98, 6d.3 av Popular Edition, Vea, va, 19, 

REMBRANDT, A Descriptive Catalogue of hia Etched Work ; 
with Life and Introductions, By Css, Il, Minpizroy, B.A. 
Woodouts, Sfoitium $v. 81s, vd. 

REYNOLDS' (Srx Josnua) Life and Times, By ©. R, Lesnas, 
and Tos Tayzon, Portraitt. 2 Vots. 8vo, 42s. 
RWARDO'S (Davi) Polltioal Works, With 5 Notico of his 

Ulf and Writings, By JR. MGuutoon, 8va. fade, 
RIPA Laren). ‘Thirteen Years at the Court of Peking. Post 
vO, 28 

ROBERTSON (Oaxox), History of tho Christian Church, from 
pie Apostolic Age to the Roformation, 1617 8 Vols, Post Bvo, 
is, enol, 

ROBINSON (Rev. Dr.), Biblical Resoarches in Palestitia and the 
Adjacent Rogtona, 1889-52, Maps. 8 Volr, Bvo, 428. 

———-——~ (Wa,) Alpine Flowors for English Gardens, With 
70 Illuatrations, Grown Bvo, 78, Oa, 

———-—— Sub-Tropical Garden. [Nustrations, Small 8yo. 5a, 

ROBSON (E, RB), Sonoos Anosirxorune, Remarks on the 
Planning, Designing, Ballding, and Turnishing of School-houses, 
Tituntrations, Medium gvo, 18s, 

ROME (Hrszony op}, See Gisnow—Lrppri—-Suren—Saupenss’, 

ROYAL SOCIRTY CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIO PAPERS, 
8B vols, Svo. 20s. ench, Half morocco, 8s each, 

RUXTON (Gro. I), Travola inMoxico; with Adventures among Wild 
‘Trihos nd Animals of the Prairios and Rooky Muuataing, Post 8vo. 84.00, 

8T. HUGH OF AVALON, Bishop of Lincoln; his Life by G. G. 
Prury, Canon of Lincoln, Post 8vo. 10s, Bd. 

8T. JOHN (Ouanuxe), Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Hightnnda of Scotland, Nov, anid beautifully Wintstrated Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 16s, Cheap Eilition, Post 8vo. Bs, Bd, 

(Bayon) Adventuresin the Libyan Dosert, Post 8vo, 2. 

SALDANITA (Doxz ov), Soldicr and Statesman, Memoirs of, 
By tho Conve pa Carwora, Portrait, 2 Vola, Svo, [Zn the Presa, 

SALE’S (Sim Ronunr) Brigade in Affghonistan, With an Account of 
the Defonce of Jellalabad. By Rey. @.R,Gtzia. PostBvo. 2s, 
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SCEPTICISM IN GIOLOGY; and the Reasons for It An 
assemblage of facts from Natura combining to refute the theory of 
“Causes now in Action.” By Veririer. Woodeuts, Crown 8vo, 63 

SOHLIEMANN (Dr. Henry), Troy and Its Remains, A Narra- 
tive of Researches and Discoveries made on the Site of Ilium, aud in the 
Trojau Plain, With 600 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 42s, 

Discoveries on the Sites of Ancient Mycenss 
and Liryns. With 600 Illustrations, Medinm 8vo. 60s, 

Tlios. The City and Country of the Trojans. A 

Narrative of tha most recent Discoveries and Researches made on the 

Plain of Trop, With Maps, Plang, and Illustrations Royal 8vo, 

. Just Really, 

scoTT (ira Gitzerr), Lectures on the Rise and Development 
of Medieval Architecture Delivered at the Royal Academy, With 

400 Illysteations 2 Vols, Medium Svo. 42s. 

Secular and Domestio Architecture, Present and Future, 


Byo, 93, 

SOROPE (G, P.). Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
Trance, Illvatrations, Medium 8vo. 80s. 

SEEBOIIM (Hzway). Siboria in Europe ; 2 Naturalist’s Visit to 
the Valley of the Petchora in Noith-Lastern Russia, With Ilua- 
trations, “Crown 8vo, [Zn the Press. 

SELBORNE (Lorv). Notes on some Passages in the Liturgical 
History of the Reformed Unglish Cumech, Sve. Ge. 

SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. Preface by Canca@*frppon, 


i6mo, 2¢. 6d, a 

SHAH OF PERSIA’S Diary during his Tour through Rurope in 
1878, Translated from the Original, By J. W. Repuouse, With 
Portiait and Coloured ‘Title. Crown 8vo, 128, 

SHAW (1. B). Manual of English Literature, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

_— Specimens of English Literature, Seleoted from tho 
Obief Writers Post 8vo, 7. 6d. 

-—— (Rongnz), Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar 
{formerly Chinese Tattary), and Return Journey over the Kaiakorum 
Pass, With Map and Ilfustrations, 8yo, 10s, 

SIERRA LEONE; Described in Letters to Friends at Home, By 


A Lavy. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
SIMMONS (Carr), Constitution and Practice of Courts-Mar- 


tint, Byo, 15s. 
SMILES’ (Sauvny, LL.D.) WORKS :— 

Buizish Enaryzens; from the Enrliest Period to tho death of 
the Stephensons With Iilustrations, 5 Vola, Crown 8yo, 7s Gd, cach, 

Live or 4 Scoron Narunauist (Tos, Epwarv). Illustrations, 
Crown Byo, 10+, 6d. 

Live or 4 Scoron Grotoaist any Boranist (Ronwrt Dox), 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo 12s, 

Hvuauenors 1x Exenann axp Inncanp, Crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. 

Senyr-Hevr, With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever~ 
ance, Post 8vo. 6s. Orin French, 6s. 

Craraoren, A Sequel to “Suir-Henr.” Post 8vo, 63, 

Tanz, A Book of Domestic Counsel, Post 8yo. 63. 


Dury. With Mlustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance, 
Post 8vo. U [Jn the Presa, 


Inpustriat Broanarny; or, Iron Workers and Tool Makers, 


Post8¥o, 6s. A 
Boy's Voyagu Rounp ram Wonzp. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 63, 
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SMITEH’S (Dx, War) DICTIONARIES : 

Drorrovany or cnn Bron; ita Antiquities, Biogaaphy, 
Googiaphy, and Natwmal Iistory, Iuatiations, 8 Vola Svo. 105s 

Conorsn Bruen Diortonany, With 800 Ilustiations, Medium 
Bvo. Zils, 

Saaunrr Broun Drortonany, With Illustiations, Post 
Byo, 73, Od, 

Cunistran Antiquitiss, Comprising tho Iistory, Inati- 
tutions, and Antiquitles of the Chulstlan Chuich, With Illustrations, 
2Vola. Medium 8vo, 82, 18%. 6d, 

Cunistran Brooraruy, Lircnarvrs, Sxors, anp Docrnixrs; 
from tha Tims of the Apostles tothe Ago of Charlomagne Medium Svo, 
Vols, I. & 1, Sts. 6d, one. (‘To bo conipleted in 4 Vola,) 

Gmumx Anp Roman Anviguimys. With 6500 Iiustrations, 
Medium 8vo, 288, 

Grorx anp Rowan Broanapuy anp Myrnonoay, With 600 
Mtuntrations, 4 Vols, Medium 8vo, 40 te 

Queek AnD Rowan Groqrarny, 2 Vols. With 500 Dhistra- 
tiony, Bfedium ova, Gos, 

Anis op Avormnt Geognaray—Brontean anp Cuasstoat. 
Volto, 62. 6, 

Gnassroan Drorronany of Myritonoay, Brognaruy, AnD 
cifuanarny, 2 Vol, With 760 Wooiouts, Svo, 18s 

Si0hRur Onassroan Drorronany, With 200 Woodeuts, Orown 

Bro 78.6d. 

Saautant Grow avy Rowan Antiquitizs, ‘With 200 Wood- 
cuti. Crown 8vo, 7a, Gd, 

Courrnm Latin-Exanisn Droronary. With Tables of the 
Noman Calandar, Moauiues, Weights, and Monoy. B8yo. ls, 

Smanuer Larin-Enarisn Drortonany., 12mo, 7, 6d. . 

Corrovy Any Critaan Unonisn-Lazi Drorronany, 8yvo, 21% 


Sstantzr Evenisn-Latin Drorionany, 12mo. 73, Od. 


AMI'TIL’S (Dr, Wa.) ENGLISIL COURSE :-— 

Sonoon Manuat ov Enanian Gramma, wire Corrous Exrnorsrs, 
Poat 8vo, Ya Ue, 

Privary Byaust Grauwar, 16mo, 13, 6d. 

Manvan or Exons Comrostrton, With Copious Tlustra+ 
tlona and Piactleal Dxorcteca 12mo, 89, Gd, 

Priwany Iistory or Barra. 12mo, 2s, 6d, 

Soivon Manuva oy Moprry Grognavuy, PuyssoAn AND 
Polltical, Past 8vo, 63, 7 

A Saucer Manuva or Movunn Sonoon Gxocnaruy. 16mo, 


SMIV'S (Dn. War.) FRENOIL COURSE — 

Fruvow Puivorra, Part I. A First Courao, containing a 
Grammar, Dolectus, Lxerolses, and Voonbulailes, 12mo. 88, 6d, 

Frevon Prior, Part Il. A Rending Book, containing 
Fables, Storioa, and Anccdotes, Natural If istory, and Scones from tha 
IMstory of Francs, With Giammatioal Questions, Notoy and coptous 
Ltymotogical Dictlonary, 12mo, de. 6d, ‘ 

Fruvnonx Prinowra, Part IL Prose Composition, containing 
a Systematic Course of Dxoioinos on tho Syntax, with tho Piinclpal 
Rules of Syntax. 12m0, (in the Press, 

Sruveve's Frovom Granaarn. By 0, Inron-Want, With 
Introduction by M, Littié. Post 8yo, 7s. Od, 
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Surm’s (Dz. Wx.) Frexon Counge—(continued), 
Suarir Grauwan or cue Frexon Lanavage, Abridged 
from tho above, 12m9. Bs, éd. 
SMITH'S (Dr. Wu.) GERMAN COURSE :— 
Genwan Priworeta. Part I, A First German Coureo, con- 
taining a Grammar, Delectus, Exeiclsa Book, and Vocabularies. 
lame. 3s, 6, 
Gerwan Parxorpta. Part JI. A Reading Book ; containing 
Tables, Stores, and Ancedotes, Natural History, and Sconaa from the 
History of Gamany, With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dic- 
tionary, 12mo, 38. 6d. 
Paracrtcan Genwan Grausar, Post Sve. 83, Gd, 


SMITH'S (Dn, Wu.) ITALIAN COURSE :— 

Tratax Prmorpra, An Jtallan Courso, containing a Grammar, 
Delectur, Exerejso Book, with Vooabulasles, and Materials for Jtailan, 
Gouversation, By Signor River, Piofensor of Italian at the Ciry of 
London Colloge, 12mo. 8s, 6d. 


* SMITH (Da. Wu.) LATIN COURSE:— 


Tan Youxa Becrnnen's Finst Latin Boor; Covtaining the 

Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Gismmatleal Questions and Lxeroises, 
e with Vecabulaites. Being a Stepping stone to Piinopia Latina, Paitl, 
for Young Chitdren 12mo, 2¢. 

Tue Youno Brownrr’s Srconp Lavix Boor: Containing gu 
oasy Latin Roading Book, with an Analynis of tho Sontences, Noten, 
andaLictiotmy, Belnga Stepping stone to Principia Latina, Part IL, 
tor Young Chiidien. jump, a. 

Privo Lara. Part I, Fiat Latin Course, containing a 

. Grammar, Dolectus, and Lxerelse Book, with Voeubutniies, 12mo, 88,6a, 

*,* In this dition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjeatives, and Pronouns 

Ate arranged hoth agin the onpINAY Gnawstans and avin tho Pupud 
Sonoot Faivien, together with the comosponding Exercises, 

Appendix 20 Prixorpra Lavina Part 1.3 being Additional 
Cxorcisos, with Examinatton Papas, 12mo0. 2s, Od, 

Priverrra Lamiwa, Part I. A Rending-book of Mythology, 
Geography, Roman Autiquities, and Utstery. Wlth Notea aud Lio- 
tronary. 12mo, 95. 6d, 

Prixorera Lata, Part III, A Poetry Book, examoters 
and Pentametora; Eclog, Ovidianw; Latin Piosody, 12me, Be, dd. 
Prinorrta Lana, Part IV. Prose Composition, Rules of 
Syntax, with Examples, Dxplanations of Synonyms, and Lxeolses 

on tho Syntax, 12mo, 32, 6d, 


Pruncrpra Latina, Part Y. Short Talos and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Latin, 12me, 83. 

Latm-Exotisy Vooanunany any Yinst Latiy-linesisr 
DierioNasy For Pripnus, Conyenius Nypos, NDC a6AR, 129, Bs, 6dr 

Srupent’s Latin Grauaan. For the Iigher Forms, Post 
Byo, Os, 

Saannen Larty Granatan, For the Middle and Tower Poms, 
18mo. 8.60, 

Taorrus, Germania, Agricola, &c, With English Notes, 
12mo, 4s, 6d, 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wu.) GREEK COURSE :— 
IxirtaGramoa, Partl, A First Greek Course, containing a Gram- 
war, Doloctus, and Exeretae-book, With Vocabularies, 12mo, 83, Gd, 
Intra Graoa. Part I A Reading Book, Containing 
be Tales, Aneedutss, ables, Mythology, and Greolan History, 
Tnitta Gnaoa. Part IIT, Prose Composition. Containing the 
Rules of Syntax, with copiors Examples and Exercises, 12me, Se, 6d, 
Sropevr's Greek Graumark, For the Iligher Forma, By 
Cuutius, Post 8vo, 63. 
Saatier Greek Grinvar. For the Middle and Lower Forms, 
12mo, B82, Bd. 
nex Acctpencr, 12mo0, 2s, 6d, 
Prato, Apology of Socrates, &c. With Notes, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 
SMITIV'S (Dx, Wx.) SSALLER HISTORIES :~ 
Sonrprure History. Woodeuta, 16mo, 88, 6d, 
Axotnnr History. Wondcuts, 16mo. 8s. 6d. 
Anaent Qgoorarity. Woodcuts, 16mo, 88, 6d. 
Row. Modera Geography, Woodouts, 16mo, $s. 6d. 
Qrezox. Woodouts, 16mo, 85, 6d. 
Orasstoan Myrnonoay, Woodents, 18mo, 33 6d, 
Egempyy. Woodouts, 16mo. 38s. 6d, 
@ Exansy Lirgrature. 16mo. 83, 6d, 
Sveomukys oF Enauisn Lireratune, 16mo. 98. 6d, 
SMITH (Guo), Lifo of John Wilson, 1D. (of Bombay), 
Fifty Youra Missionary and Philanthropist, Portratt, Post 8vo. 93, 
——— (Pamir), History of tho Ancient World, from the Orention 
to the Pall of the Roman Nupire, a.v. 478 8 Vola, Svo, 81s, 6d, 
SOMERVILLE (Many). Personal Recollections from Early Life 
to Old Age, Pouirait, Qiown 8vo, 12% 
Physleal Geography, Portrait. Post'8vo. 92, 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences, Portrait, 
Port 8yo, 9s, 
Moleoutar & Microscopic Science, _Illustratione. 
2 Vols, PoatBva 21s. 
SOUTHEY (Rost), Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo, 28. 
SLA NLEY’S (Dean) WORKS :— 
Srvat anv Parsing, in connoxton with their History, Maps. 
Byo. lis 
Birnie ww rae Hony Lanp; Extracted from the above Work. 
Woodouts, Feap. 8ve, 28 6d, 
Eastern Cnunon. Vlans, 8vo. 123. 
Jewisn Cuuren, From the Karliest ‘limes to the Christian 
Tia, 8 Vola, By0. 8S¢, 
> Eprstixs or Sr, Pavz to run Cortntstrans, 8yo. 18s. 
‘Lare or Dr. Annovd, op Ruapy. Portrait. 2 yols. Or, Svo, 128, 
Itstoay or tun Cuvron or Scommanp, 8y0, 78. 6d. 
Masonrarg of Canterouay Carnepran. Post 8v0, 7s. 6d. 
Wesraixstin Aunny. Itlustiatrone, Sve, Lbs, 
Sursong purine 4 Tourn iz Kast, 8vo, 98, 
Meworr os Epwanp, Carugniny, and Many Svanury, Cr. 8yo. 
98, 
Cunistian Txatituttoss, Essays on Leclesinstical Subjects, 8yo. 
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STEPHENS (Rey, W. R. W),- Life and Timea of Bt, John 
Chrysostom. A Skoteh of the Church and the Empire tn the Fouth 
Century. Portrait, Svo. 12s. 

STEVENS (Dr. A.). Madame do Stiels 2 Study of hor Lifo 
and Times, The Lirat Revolution and the Fist Empire. 2 Vols, Cr. 8vo, 

STREBYT (G. B). Gothic Architecture in Spain. Illustrations, 


Royal 8vo, 80s, 
Italy, chiefly in Brick and 
Marble With Notos on Noith of Italy, Ilnatiations, Royal 8vo 263, 
STUART (Vitzters). Nile Gleanings: The Ethnology, History, 
and Ait_of Anctent Cgypt, as Rovealed by Patntiizs and Das 
Reliefy With Dercriptiona of Nubia and ite Great Rock ‘'emplos, 
8 Coloured Mustiations &e, Medlum Bvo. Ble, 6d, 

STUDENTS’ MANUALS :— 

Oxp Trsrasenz History; from the Creation to the Return of 
the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodouts, Post 8vo, 73, 6? 

New Tretaursz History. With an Introduction connecting 
tho Histay of the Old aud New Testaments, Maps and Woodents, 
Post yo, 73. 64, A 

Bocrestastioan i{rsrony. The Christian Church during tho 
First ‘Ten Centmles; From its Poundation to tho full catablishmont 
of the Holy Roman Empire and the Papal Powor, Post 8yo. 73, 6a 

Evattsn Coren History, from the accession of Henry VILL, 
to tho silencing of Convocation in the 18th Contury, By Canon 
Prnuy, Post 8vo, 7s, Od. oe 

Axoimne Tsrory ov tn Bast; Egypt, Assyring Baby loa, 
Media, Perala, Asia Minor, and Phoaniala. Woodcuta, Past 8vo, 79. bd. 

Ancient Groanaruy. By Canon Bryax. Woodeuts, Post 
By0, 18, Gd. 

. History oy Greron; from tho Enrliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, By Wm. Ssiru, D.C,L. Wooiouta, Crown vo. 7a. 6d, 
*.* Questions on the xhove Work, 12mo, 2s, 

History ov Rowe; from the Earliest Times to tha Establish- 
ment of the Empire. By Dean Linvxtr, Woodouts, Crown dvo, 73. Gd, 

G@mnon’s Drouin arp Fan ov ri Roway Exvtan., Woadeuts, 
Post 8y0, 7s. 6d, 

Hasiaz’s History of Eunore during tho Middlo Ages, 
Post Syo. 7%, Gd, 

History or Mopran Fvnory, from the end of tho Middle 
Ages to tho Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Post 8vo, [ia the rasa, 

Hatraw’s History of Exazann; from the Accession of 
Hem y VIT, to the Death of George II, Post 8vo, 7s, 62, 

Hume's Histony of Exataxp from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar fo the Revolution in 168, Revised, co11ected, and cminiad 
down to the Troaty of Berltn, 1878, By J. 8, Brewer, M.A, With 
7 Coloured Maps & 70 Woodouta, Post 8vo, 74. 6d, 

*,* Qucations on the above Work, 12mo. 2s, 


History or Franon; from the Earliest. Times to the Mstab- 
Hahment of tha Second Empire, 1852, By H, W. Jervis, Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 73. 4d, 

Exouisa Lanavacn, By Gxo, P, Manat. Post 8vo. 7s. 6c. 

Enatisnt Lireuatune, By TB, Saw, MLA, Post 8vo. 7, 6d, 

Sprorvexs ov Enawisn Lrrenature from the Chief Writers. 
Ry T. B, Saw, Post vo. 7s, 6d. 

Mopruw Grograrny ; Mathematical, Physical and Descriptive. 
By Canov Bevan. Woosleuts, Post 8vo. 75, 6d. 

Monat Puosorny. By Wa. Firewire, Post 8y0, Ys, Od. 

Braoxstons’s Commentanres on THE Laws or Enananp. By 
MaLcor Kerr, Post8vo. 74, 6d. 
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STANHOPE'S (ant) WORKS :— 
Histony ov ENonanp prow tn Reten or Queen Annn To 
THe PEAGE oF VERSAILLES, 1701-83, Dvols. Poat8vo, 6s, each, 
Lire or Wruutam Pirr, Portraits. 3 Vols. 8yo, 868, 
Brrarsu InptA, From 178 Onrarn 10 1788, Post 8vo, 88. 6d, 
Hystory ov “Forty-Frve.” Poat 8vo, 82, 
Hustorrear anv Crisioat Essars- Post 8vo. 83. 6d. 
Frenow Rerreat rrom Moscow, otmer Lssays, Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Tare ov Betrsanivs, Post 8yo, 10s, 6d. 
Lire or Conn. Post 8vo, 88, 6d, 
Misorrtantss, 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 188, 
Svory or Joan or Ano, Feap, 8v0, 1s, e 
Appresses on Vanrous Ocoasioxs. 16mo. 1s, 
STYFTE (Kxurz), Strength of Iron and Steel. Plates, 8vo, 128, 
SUMNER'S (Bisuor) Life and Bpiscopate during 40 Yeara, By 
Rov, G. H, Suunen, Portrait, 8vo, 145, 


SWAINSON (Canon). Nicene and Apostles’ Oreeds; Tholr . 


Litaravy History ; togother with somo Account of “Tho Ciced of St. 
Athanasius.” 8vo, 16s, 
SYBEL (Vor) History of Hurope during the Fronch Revolution, 
9—1795, 4 Vols, Byo, 48s, 
SYMOiwS' (Rev, W.) Recorda-of the Rocks; or Notes on tho 
% — Geolesy, Natural History, ands Antiquities of North and South Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and Cornwall, With Illustrations, Crown Bvo, 128, 

TALMUD. See Banosay; Devrsoa, 

THMPLE (81x Rrowarn). India in 1880, 8yvo. 

PHIBAUT'S (Ansornz) Purity in Musical Art, Translated from 
the German. With a prefatory Momoir hy W. H. Gladstone, MAP, 
Post &vo. 73, Gd, 

THIELMANN (Baron) Journey through tho Caucasus to 
Tabreoz, Kurdistan, down tho Tigria nnd Euphrates to Ninevoh and 
Babylon, and aoioss the Desort to Palmyra. ‘Tranalated by Cuas, 
THexeage. Iilustrations, 2 Vola. Post Svo, 188. 

THOMSON (Anounisner), Lincoln's Inn Sermons, 8yo. 109, 6d. 

Life in the Light of God’s Word. Poat 8vo. 6s, 

Word, Work, & Will: Collected Essays, Crown 8yo. 0s, 

TITIAN'S LIFE AND TIMES. With somo account of ‘his ‘ 
Family, chiefly from new and unpublished Records, By Grower and 
Cavacoasrun#, With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 Vols, 8vo, 42s, 

TOCQULVILLE'S State of Society in France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes which led to that Evont, ‘Yranslated by Hannay 


Reeve, 8yo, 143, 
TOMLINSON (Cuas.); TheSonnet; Its Origin, Structuro, and Placo 
in Pootry, With transJations from Dante, Petraah, &e, PosiSva. vs, 
TOZER (Kay, H, F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounta 
Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion, 2 Vols. Orown 8yo, 24s. 
Lectures on tho Geography of Greece, Map, Post 


By0, 92, 
TRISTRAM (Canon), Great Sahara. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
—————~ Land of Moab ; Travels and Discoveries on the Hast 
Slde of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 158, 
TRURO (Bisuor or), The Cathedral: its Neccssary Placo in 
the Life and Work of tho Church. Crown 8va, 6s, 
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82 LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
gt 

TWENTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE among the Greeks, Albaninns, 
Turks, Armenians, and Bulgariane, By an Cyawsean Lavy, Edited 
by Sranuey Lave Pooue, 2 Vols, Crown 8yo 2ls, 

PWISS’ (Horsoz) Life of Lord Eldon, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

TYLOR (BG. B)} Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
ang Development of Civilization, Srd Ddition Revised, 8vo, 12s, 

Primitive Culture; the Development of Mythology, 
Phitogophy, Religion, Art, and Custom. 2 Vola. Svo, 243, 

VIRCHOW (Pxorrsson). The Freedom of Soience in the 
Modern State, Feap, 8vo, 28, 

WELLINGTON'S Despatches during bis Campaigns in India, 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France, 8 Vols, 
Sw. 208, each, 

Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

Ireland, Denmark, Spanish America, Spain, Portugal, Pranco, Con 

gress of Vienna, Watorloo and Paria, 14 Vols, 8yo, 20s, enoh. 

x* An Inder, 8y0, 209 ; 

Civil and Political Corespondence, Vola. 1. to 

VIII. 8yo 203 ench, 

Specchesin Parliament, 2 Vols. 8yo, 428, 

WHEELER (G.), Choice of a Dwelling; a Practical Handbook of 
Useful Information on Building a House, Plans, Post8vo Ts, 6d. 

WHITE (W. H). Manual of Naval Architectme, for? use of 
Naval OMicers, Shipowners, Shipbuilders, and Yochtspen, MurAin- . 
tlons, 8vo, 24s 

WHYMPER (Sdwanw). 'The Ascent of the Matterhorn, With? 
Maps ant 100 Ilustrations, Medium Bvo 10s, Gd. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Brsnor) Life of William Wilberforce, Porlrait, 

. Grown Sva, 6s. 

———— (Sancet, LL,D,), Lord Bishop of Oxford and 
Winchester; his Life. By Canon AsuweLn, DD. With Portratt. Om 
Volt. 8yo. 16s, 

WILKINSON (Sin J, G.), Manners and Quatoms of tho 
Anclent Egyptians, thoir Private Life, Laws, Arts, Religion, &e, A. 
new edition, Edited by Sasurn Binow, LL.D, illustrations, 8 Vole, 


Byo, 84s 
Popular Account, of the Anciont Egyptians, With 
GOO Woodonts, 2 Vola. Post 80, 123, 

WILSON (Josty, D.D.), of Bombay, Fifly Years a Philanthropist 
and Misstonary jn the Lnat; his Life. By Groner Sart, LL.D, 
Portrait, PostByo, 8s, 

WOOD'S (Carrain) Source of the Oxus, With the Geography 
of tha Valley of the Oxus, By Con, Yue. Map, 8vo 12s, 
WORDS OF ILUMAN WISDOM, Collected and Arranged by 

C8, With a Preface by Canon Lispox cap, vo, 84, 6d . 

YORK (Anonmisnor oF), Collected Exsaya. Contents.—Synoptio 
Gospels, Death of Christ. Ged Exists, Worth of Life, Design in. 
Nature, Sports and Pastimes Emoifond in Preaching, Defects in 
Misslonay Work. Limlts of Philosophical Enquiry, Crown 8vo, Os, 

YULE (Coroner), Book of Marco Polo, Illustrated by tho Light 
of Oriental Writers and Modern Tiavols, With Maps and 80 Plater, 
2 Vols, Medium 8vo, 638 

A..F. A Little Light on Cretan Insurrection. Post 

Bvo 28 Ot, 
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